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show that other groups of people — which hitherto have been largely 
ignored in this respect — emigrate as well (see Ackers and Dwyer, 2002; 
Gustafson, 2001; Neyer, 1996). Some researchers have subsequently pointed 
to the fact that emigration from Western Europe has become more diversi- 
fied and individualized since 1945 (Han, 2000: 6; Neyer, 1996: 22). What has 
not yet been carried out extensively is research that analyses individual 
migration experiences and biographies in relation to broader, ongoing soci- 
etal changes. In this article, it is thus argued that migration from Western 
Europe is diverse and individualized because of the ongoing societal 
changes described as a second or reflexive modernity. 

From the mid-19808, various studies (Beck, 1986; Beck and Lau, 2005; 
Beck et al., 1996, 2001; Kohli, 1985) pinpointed development tendencies that 
became the starting point for a broad discussion on the effects of such mod- 
ernization tendencies. As argued by Monika Wohlrab-Sahr (1997: 24), this 
discourse is marked by the experiences and social manifestations of post- 
war Germany. Welfare improvements in living standards, the “elevator 
effect' in wage levels and a broad extent of educational expansion altogether 
contributed to a “cultural code of individualization’ (Wohlrab-Sahr, 1997: 
24), which drew many other authors to the issue. With women’s increasing 
participation rates in the labour market during first modernity, marriage 
and partnerships also changed significantly (Beck-Gernsheim, 1998); socie- 
tal institutions such as the educational system or the labour market have 
gained more importance for individuals’ placement than their social prove- 
nance — and thus, individuals have been required to constantly reorganize 
and reinterpret their own life courses (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1993). 

Industrial society is considered to be based on a class logic that provides 
social strata with class- or stratum-specific patterns and cultures of living 
according to individuals’ positions in the labour process. Beck argues, how- 
ever, that such differences can no longer be explicitly identified due to the 
social changes in the aftermath of the Second World War, which originated 
chiefly in the welfare state model. Traditional forms of living are breaking 
open, while industrial society is still based on those very forms. This is 
demonstrated, for example, by the dissolution of the nuclear family that 
represents the norm of coexistence in industrial society. At the same time, 
women’s roles are changing along the lines of modernization and by way 
of their position in gainful employment, thus impacting their role within 
the nuclear family. The tendencies of decomposed life-long relationships is 
accompanied by a societal change that runs contrary to the foundations of 
modernity. For various areas of social life, Beck indicates how: 

(.. .) components of an industrially immanent traditionality are in various ways 

embedded in the blueprint of industrial society — such as in the schematic of 


‘classes’, the ‘nuclear family’, or ‘professional work’, in the understandmg of 
‘science’, ‘progress’ and ‘democracy’ — the foundations of which are becoming 
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brittle and are abolished within the reflectivity of modernizations. As strange 
as it may seem: The resulting epochal irritations altogether are the outcome of 
the success achieved by modernizations that now no longer run along but 
rather contrary to the lines and categories of industrial society. (Beck, 1986: 19; 
emphasis in original) 


Industrial society becomes unsettled in the course of ‘reflexive mod- 
ernization’ and due to individuals being released from traditional rela- 
tionships — Beck refers to this process as the other side of the risk society. 
Reflexive modernization in Beck et al. (1996) implies changes in the foun- 
dations of modernity that are implemented by the very establishment of 
modernity. It means a ‘radicalised modernisation that consumes the foun- 
dations of first modernity and transforms its institutions and its frame of 
reference’ (Beck and Lau, 2005: 526), often in a way that was neither 
intended nor expected. Thus, some basic ideas of first modernity collapse: 
controllability, certainty or security are no longer in reach in a second, 
reflexive or radicalized modernity (these expressions are interchangeably 
used by the above authors). 

Beck does not assume that ‘individualization’ is a social manifestation 
that is limited to the 20th century. Likewise, together with Beck- 
Gernsheim (1994), the author does not argue that individualization ten- 
dencies have in the same ways captured all societies throughout the 
world. Rather, Beck considers them to be closely linked to urbanization, 
drawing on comparative empirical data from forms of living in rural and 
urban areas. Thus, the degree of individualization would need to be 
examined for every grouping, every milieu and region in an attempt to 
determine how advanced individualization processes precisely are. 

In addition, Beck deals with the question as to what kind of life courses 
are the most probable under the given conditions and how they emerge. 
In this connection, the effects of individualization tendencies prove to be 
of paramount importance: neither corporatist orders nor social classes 
offer individuals the possibilities of social anchorage. Likewise, stable rela- 
tionships within the family no longer last a lifetime, individuals becoming 
‘a life-world reproduction unit of social matters’ themselves (Beck, 1986: 
209). In spite of the constraints to setting up one’s own life plan — whereas 
the denial of explicitly active access may also be considered within such a 
set-up — we can also notice a standardization of individual biographies 
and positions. The same mechanisms and institutions such as the labour 
market that result in differentiated living situations also bring about 
their uniformity. 

Hans van der Loo and Willem van Reijen (1992) emphasize the increase 
in planning activities that an individual must pursue in many areas of life. 
The sum of such planning consolidates into a ‘life plan, a meaningfully 
interconnected entity of objectives’ (van der Loo and van Reijen, 1992: 147), 
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which represents guidance in selecting everyday options. Still, life plans 
must be sufficiently flexible and are subject to continuous change in order 
to adapt to various conditions. In life plans, van der Loo and van Reijen see 
“the modern way of giving meaning to life (van der Loo and van Reijen, 
1992: 147). The individual has thus to be conceived as a “quasi-subject' 
(Beck et al., 2003: 25ff.) and becomes both the result and the producer of 
her or his networks, living and working situations. At the same time, indi- 
viduals remain in a position of authoring their own biographies and 
selves. In order to create one's biography, socially acceptable bits and parts 
of the past need to be ordered communicatively and set in relation to the 
individual's will Authors such as Lash (2003: 51) have referred to 
tightrope biographies or “bricolage biographies” (Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim, 1994) — pointing to the fact that such ‘bricolage biographies” 
are characterized by fast choices and quick decisions. 

Criticism of the concept has not been scarce since Ulrich Beck's first 
publications on modernization processes — particularly in highlighting 
the missing empirical basis to reason a second modernity, as well as a lack 
of theoretical clearness. To meet such criticism, Beck and colleagues have 
initiated a large empirical and theoretical research agenda, leading espe- 
cially to a modified concept of second modernity. Regarding a differenti- 
ation between the terms of first and second modernity, Beck and Lau 
(2005) argue that a clear break with the principles of modernity has not 
taken place — much in contrast to theorists of postmodernity. As such 
basic principles, they identify the nation-state or the nuclear family. Beck 
and Lau (2005) also state that all western societies are still modern soci- 
eties in the absence of such a clear break. Rather, the basic institutions of 
modernity have been transformed while still continuing to operate suc- 
cessfully (Beck and Lau, 2005: 528). 

À contrast between first and second modernity lies in a breakdown of 
the either/or logic (which is still inherent to first modernity) within sec- 
ond modernity: while the first modernity is ordered by dichotomies and 
dualisms that allocate persons to their places in a social order, such an 
ordering principle is eroded in second modernity. Institutional processes 
of boundary-drawing in first modernity marked out several social forms 
as the standard forms in society — such as scientific knowledge, regular 
gainful employment or the nation-state — which were considered as the 
regular form of social behaviour and superior to other forms of knowl- 
edge, work or statehood. Although diverging forms also existed within 
first modernity, they were considered to be overcome by time and further 
societal development (see Beck and Lau, 2005). In other words, although 
ambiguities were indeed present during first modernity, they were not 
recognized socially and in public. Recognized plurality and ambiguity 
thus seem to be an adequate indicator for transitions that have taken place 
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from first to second modernity. Family patterns and their recognition in 
law and society are usually discussed as examples of such pluralization 
(see Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2004). 

This way, social structures become fluid and unbounded. In the process 
of eliminating boundaries and undoing distinctions, many more distinc- 
tions and delimitations are created within second modernity. The new 
boundaries are characterized as ‘less final, more helpless, more provi- 
sional, and morally and legally more plural” (Beck and Lau, 2005: 553). 
The new boundaries are fluid in themselves and are open to change. The 
concept of boundaries and boundary management is thus introduced into 
the theory of second modernity — and it gains importance. With increas- 
ing processes of flexibility in all areas of everyday life, people are urged 
to set boundaries in a flexible and pragmatic way, for example “with 
regard to the family, friendship networks, working hours and individual- 
isation within couple relations; this is a task they have to attend to over 
and over again” (Beck and Lau, 2005: 530). 


The Empirical Basis of the Argument 


The qualitative study that serves as a basis for this article focuses on the 
specific biographies and action orientations of Austrians who emigrated to 
New York city after 1965. In total, 13 women and 13 men aged from 26 to 
60 years were interviewed between October 1998 and June 1999. Problem- 
centred interviews were conducted with a narrative focus (see also 
Scheibelhofer, 2004; Witzel, 1982, 1996). The transcribed interviews were 
analysed according to the coding procedures within grounded theory tak- 
ing on a constructivist stance: analysing is seen as an interpretational 
process in which the researchers reconstruct meaning (see Charmaz, 2000). 
The initial open coding of the interviews first conducted was done in a par- 
ticularly intensive manner in order identify adequate ways of understand- 
ing the migration processes studied. Only after completing a first draft for 
this article and discussing it with other scholars did I go back to the empir- 
ical material in order to close gaps in the argumentation presented here. 
This interpretational process was based on all the cases collected; yet, in 
order to be able to present each case in more detail, the empirical material 
referred to in this article is limited to five interviews. 

Interviewees were selected according to the diversification of migrant 
backgrounds and living conditions in order to gain insights into the main 
patterns of the migrant biographies.’ The empirical study from which 
these results are presented encompasses a broad range of themes relevant 
to the migrant biographies, such as transnational aspects of everyday life, 
specific family and occupational situations and transitions in the work 
biographies (see Scheibelhofer, 2003). 
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How Modernization Influences Migration 


Based on this empirical study, I developed the following theoretical con- 
cept. Currently, the experiences of emigrants from societies shaped by 
processes of first modernity, and second or reflexive modernization, could 
be better understood if these complex social changes were also taken into 
consideration when looking at the migrants’ biographies. I argue that spe- 
cific patterns of action orientation” can be identified that are based on the 
living conditions of a reflexive modernity. This means that emigration is 
becoming one option out of many in an attempt to lead one's life accord- 
ing to circumstances associated with reflexive modernity. 

Laura Balbo (2000) brings similar considerations to bear in her work. 
Trying to find out how women (both as members of western majority 
societies and as migrants in these societies) are affected by modernization 
and second-modernization processes, she argues against the thesis of 
‘catching up on modernization’. According to Balbo, female migrants 
have already been forced, by their experiences with gender relations, to 
obtain a higher level of flexibility and reflexivity, which is likewise 
required in second modernity. Werner Schiffauer (1991) focused on the 
possible connections between Turkish immigrants’ experiences in 
Germany and ongoing modernization processes — both in their country of 
origin and in their host communities. His conclusion was that the migrant 
biographies he studied can only be interpreted correctly if one considers 
processes such as urbanization and industrialization in Turkey, in addi- 
tion to the migrants’ changing individual orientations. 

In the following, it is argued that current migration from Western 
European countries may be better understood in the light of a second- 
modernity perspective. This is especially true as existing sociological 
migration literature classifies recent emigration from Western European 
countries as ‘diversified’ and ‘heterogeneous’ (see, for example, Han, 
2000: 6; Neyer, 1996: 22). 

The proposition to start the theoretical reasoning from a second-modernity 
perspective here is based on the evidence from interviews with Austrian 
migrants living in New York. To make this argument clear, their situation 
is compared with accounts of migrants who came to Austria or Germany 
over the past decades. Despite the differences in socioeconomic, cultural 
and political circumstances, such a comparison also has other pitfalls that 
should be taken into account: for instance, migration from Turkey to 
Germany (both recently and in the course of earlier migration waves) 
must not be dichotomized as religious-traditional vs progressive-modern 
processes. Various phases of social development do, in fact, overlap in 
many ways, and this is also reflected in the migrants’ lifestyles and per- 
spectives (see Spohn, 2002). 
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The Changing Significance of the Family for 
Migrants In Reflexive Modernity 


In research on work migration, the action orientation towards family 
well-being is generally stressed as key to understanding migrants. The 
following generation’s social upward mobility, for the sake of which par- 
ents put up with various kinds of discrimination, is deemed to be an 
essential factor in the context of immigration (Nohl, 2001; Six- 
Hohenbalken, 2001). 

The interviews with Austrians who migrated to New York city suggest 
that family relations are similarly important in a second-modernity con- 
text, albeit for different reasons: the parent generation is well provided for 
in the Austrian ‘conservative welfare state’ (Esping-Anderson, 1990), and 
further social advancement for their children has not been an issue for the 
interviewees. Spouses or life partners, on the other hand, greatly influ- 
ence the decisions that are made with regard to migration: 20 of the 26 
interviewees had initially planned to stay for a short time only, but (grad- 
ually) chose to remain after meeting their partners while living in New 
York. Living with a new partner or founding a family is closely linked to 
mobility-related decisions. 

Sabine Freundlich’s biography is an example of a relationship-guided 
consolidation of the migration process. She fell in love with an Austrian 
when they met during a vacation trip in 1994. At the time, he lived in New 
York and she decided to spend her semester break with him. Yet, when 
university courses in Austria were resumed, Sabine questioned her study 
choice and postponed her return. In the meantime, she quickly got a job 
as a waitress in a bar where she found it easy to improve her English 
while talking to customers. Like most of her European acquaintances in 
New York, Sabine lived there for two years without a work permit and 
legal residence. She then won the Green Card Lottery so that she could 
settle her alien status just when she was about to open up her own bar in 
Manhattan. The support she received from her family back in Austria was 
not only emotional at this point, as her parents lent her the necessary cap- 
ital to start her business. According to her account, Sabine never actually 
decided to leave Austria for good, and during the interview — five years 
after arriving in New York — she consequently spoke of ‘medium-term 
decisions’ that had been made. 

Comparing these results with studies on migrants who came to 
Germany, the changing significance of the family for migrants in a reflex- 
ive modernity is only focused on when researchers emphasize female 
migrants’ experiences. For example, various investigations dealing with 
Turkish women living in Western European societies have shed light on 
the tensions maintained between their families’ values and the everyday 
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situations they are confronted with in a second modernity (see Künzler, 
1999; Riesner, 1995; Stienen, 1994). 

Unfortunately, these investigations make no direct connections 
between migrants' everyday-life action orientations and the meaning they 
themselves attach to such orientations. In this respect, Werner Schiffauer's 
(1991) study is a rare example in comparing the Turkish rural context 
from an individual's point of view with the living situation in Germany, a 
country shaped by ‘first’ modernity — at least when speaking from the 
perspective of second modernity.’ In doing so, he was able to show that 
family relations have specific influences on the migrants in question: the 
decision to emigrate, for instance, is often not made by the migrant alone 
but by the entire family, and the prospect of ensuring the economic well- 
being of one's family in the long term is a fundamental criterion inform- 
ing these household decisions. 

Under the conditions of second modernity, emigration is just one out of 
several options that can present themselves in various situations in life. 
Examples of such situations are shown in the empirical case studies of 
Austrian emigrants. Partnership- and family-related issues in Austria also 
turned out to have a great impact on the course of biographies: Peter 
Ungerer,‘ a self-employed joiner at the time of the interview, decided to go 
to New York for an indefinite period after having divorced. Like most of 
the interviewees, he had initially not thought that he would stay in New 
York for good. When he got divorced, he gave up his place of residence 
and the joiner’s workshop he was running. Since leaving Austria, six 
years before the interview took place, he has also been separated from his 
nine-year-old daughter: 


I didn’t go over there as a tourist and, and, well, with the goal to come back 
after three months, but I just went there and I thought, let me just take a look 
at it and if I like it, Ill stay there, no?! — It was probably also to get away from 
the divorce and other things, because I thought to myself, - maybe somehow, 
yes, being far away from the whole thing, so that it can no longer irritate you, 

and so on, but that doesn’t work, that was one of the, one of the lessons I 

learned. That you always take your headaches with you - no matter where you 

go. No?! Many people believe that a change of location helps them get out of a 

difficult situation, but that’s not true at all. It — it’s the same everywhere, 

because you are the same person everywhere. You might feel a little warmer or 

a little colder. The days may be longer or shorter, but otherwise, otherwise 

everything is the same. (Peter Ungerer, p. 5; my translation) 

Peter Ungerer thus expressed that he had expected to be emotionally 
able to dissociate himself from the experiences of divorce by relocating 
physically. His divorce permanently changed his way of life, while 
migrating could not fulfil these hopes. Yet after arriving in New York, he 
immediately began undocumented work as a joiner in a small firm. After 
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some months, he set up his own business, which was developing well at 
the time of our interview. At that point, he was officially employed in 
New York while his stay in the US was illegal as he had entered on a 
tourist visa that had expired three months after his arrival. Peter had been 
living in New York for six years and voiced his regret at not being able to 
see his daughter often enough. He had been back to Austria only once 
during the last few years, a fact he referred to with much regret. Yet trav- 
elling to Austria would mean risking a return to the US because of his 
undocumented residential status. This risk was clearly too high for him — 
both economically and also because he had decided to stay in New York 
by the time of the interview. 

Other interviewees decided to remain in New York after they had 
started their own families: 34-year-old photographer Anna Radulescu, for 
example, had been in New York for eight years when I interviewed her. 
She traced the changes in plans to return to her reflections on having chil- 
dren since her recent wedding: 


The other decision now very much depends on [my husband] and his job situ- 
ation. Will we stay in New York, will we go back to — London, actually! I don't 
think that he would go to — to Vienna. Let's just assume that we stay together, 

.. then it will be London. Though I’m quite aware of another thing, if we have 
children, and an English husband, that would mean that I will never have a 
family in Vienna. No? That's quite obvious. Unless it doesn’t work out and Id 
do that, yes, I’d start all over again from scratch, something totally new, in 
Vienna. But that’s a decision. I realized that. That’s a decision you, a decision 
you make for life. Which right now seems to be an easy one, because — yes, 
because — at the moment I’m still having fun with my husband (laughs). Well, 
it’s not like you say “Let's just do it, it can easily be undone again’, now it’s get- 
ting serious. (Anna Radulescu, p. 15; my translation) 


Her partnership and plans to have children are closely connected with 
all issues of future mobility. Yet although marriages and long-term rela- 
are a decisive factor in this context, there is a certain awareness 

of the fact that relationships may not always work out. Anna thus also 
referred to the future possibility of living near her parents and childhood 
friends again ~ should her marriage fail. This shows how lifestyles in 
reflexive modernity typically affect individual relationship patterns, just as 
do the forms of family and partnership described in various studies on 
personal relations within second modernity (see Beck-Gernsheim, 1998). 
The option of remigration (as in Anna’s case) or migration (as in Peter 
Ungerer’s case) arises once one’s relationship fails in the migration setting. 
As the interviews with two women in their fifties, who have been liv- 
ing in the US since the 1970s, imply, the fact that one is separated from a 
partner who was once a major reason for staying does not necessarily 
mean that the idea once held of returning to Austria is actually translated 
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into action. At the time they separated, both interviewees already had 
grown-up children who were living in the US. Neither of them fancied the 
idea of rarely seeing their adult children and grandchildren upon moving 
back to Austria. Besides, their circle of friends and family in Austria had 
also been significantly reduced while they were away, 80 that both women 
regarded the option of returning to Austria the same way they had when 
they were still married: as a cherished fantasy that might come true. In this 
respect, migration in reflexive modernity is most similar to the experiences 
of migrants of first modernity: the interviewees commented elaborately 
and convincingly on their plans to return as soon as they reached retire- 
ment age, but eventually — often for similar reasons as the interviewees in 
this study — ended up staying in their country of immigration as well 
(Pagenstecher, 1996; Schiffauer, 1991; Six-Hohenbalken, 2001). 

The changed significance of the family on account of the conditions of 
second modernity thus becomes quite apparent in the interviewees’ action 
orientations. While labour-related migration is mostly induced and shaped 
by the wish to reach a higher social status than others in one’s society of ori- 
gin (Esser, 1989; Treibel, 1999), the results of this study suggest that migra- 
tion under the conditions of second modernity represents one way — among 
others — to pursue the goal of self-realization. Partnerships and family rela- 
tions appear to be one potential area of life where these plans can be put 
into practice. Unlike labour-related migration, however, the possibility to 
improve the status of one’s entire family is not crucial, which is also 
reflected by the fact that the Austrian migrants did not send any remit- 
tances to family members back home. Labour migrants, on the other hand, 
generally make huge efforts to provide financial support to the families 
they have left behind, as well as to facilitate their own possible return 
(Klimt, 2003; Niesner et al., 1997). Oppositely, such considerations play only 
a minor role under the conditions of a reflexive modernity, since the inter- 
viewees’ families in Austria were mostly better off — both socially and eco- 
nomically — than they themselves were in the US. Studying transnational 
mobility among Europeans, Verwiebe (2004) also comes to the conclusion 
that economic reasons are not the ones that are decisive. In fact, he consid- 
ers ‘personal motives and network participation’ (Verwiebe, 2004: 125) to 
have much more of an impact than economic considerations. 


Life Plan Modifications 


As already described, individuals in second modernity are increasingly 
required to tailor their own biographies from socially more or less prede- 
fined elements due to the detachment from social milieus, and the fact 
that individual life courses have come to be much less determined by 
social conditions. Flexibility in the sense of an ability to change thus 
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becomes a dominant factor in everyday reality. Individuals themselves 
are expected to deal with large and unforeseen changes — such as unem- 
ployment or divorce — and to incorporate such events into their life plans. 
In order to do so, one needs to be able to reshape lifestyles and aspirations 
rather smoothly and quickly readjust them to one’s new situation. 

As to emigrants from a context that can be described as second moder- 
nity, the pressure to assign meaning to their own actions can be assumed 
to be even higher, as they are in the process of making a far-reaching, life- 
defining decision that is easily perceived by outsiders. It is a typical expe- 
rience among migrants in everyday life to be constantly confronted with 
questions as to their origin and their reason for migrating. This means that 
migrants in second modernity are also forced to deal with the fact that 
their environment judges, scrutinizes and questions their decisions con- 
cerning mobility. Accordingly, a “successful” migration biography would 
largely depend on how individuals assess their adaptability in their own 
retrospective (re)interpretation. The ways such modifications can be 
made to one's own life plan formed part of the interviews carried out in 
our research project. 

Max Gerber, age 46, was managing an art gallery at the time of the inter- 
view and typified the self-reflexive mindset that is crucial for successful 
adaptation to the conditions of second modernity. First he had to deal 
with the pressure to find a job in an unknown environment and without 
the help of an ethnic community or relatives. Here, another important dif- 
ference to labour migration becomes visible: unlike in most migratory 
movements, ethnic networks and chain migration do not play a major role 
in this situation.’ The interview with Max reflects the specific conditions 
of migration that lacks the support of an ethnic network: 


Max: Essentially, you arrive in America, you meet a few people, and you say 
T need a job” (laughs). 


ES. So you didn’t know anyone, didn't have any contacts here in New 
York? 


Max: No, not a single contact — well, at the beginning that's a little scary 
(laughs), but it's good because — you somehow have to get yourself 
moving and — I believe that this is a very interesting experience — you 
essentially need to be very visionary, very inventive. You need to make 
your own life plan and also see it through. And you also need to be care- 
ful that you don't get stuck anywhere, you have to see that you also 
change your job at the right time, to leave something behind at the right 
time, in order to be able to get involved in something else, because if 
you don't do that, the work situation and the work discipline in New 
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York is very high, essentially, and very strong, and there is always the 
tendency that you lose yourself in it because — it's very demanding - 
and that also applies to the job I have here now. I also have to be care- 
ful (Max Gerber, p. 8; my translation) 


At first, such exigencies of self-determination and self-organization 
seemed frightening to Max Gerber. During the interview, however, he 
evaluated the circumstances of living in New York as clearly beneficial to 
his own personal development. He perceived his situation as helping him 
to get to know and consolidate his own skills and limitations. Although he 
was unable to fulfil his plan of working as an artist himself, he successfully 
adjusted to the possibilities offered to him. Thus, during the interview, 
Max interpreted the development of his professional career as an effort to 
find a niche where his ability to make quick decisions would allow him to 
apply his individual know-how and talent to his own ‘profit’. 

Self-determination thus seemed to be a key factor in his attempt to 
independently and feasibly put together the different elements available 
under the altered living conditions of migration. The specific way he 
chose to recount his migration history demonstrated his reinterpretation 
of former aspirations, as he had to part with what he now considered to 
be unrealistic plans for the future. The creative ability to adjust and the 
extent to which this is successfully implemented thus largely depends on 
the interviewees” own initiative and their capability to adapt quickly to 
external influences. In doing so, they continually undergo learning 
processes, in which they cannot rely upon the support of fellow patriots 
who would be sharing similar experiences. Looking at this case, one may 
come to the conclusion that migration emphasizes the individualization 
tendencies of second modernity and its effects. 

Another strategy for dealing with complex insecurities is shown in the 
account of 36-year-old Herbert Weger’s living situation. In our first con- 
versation, he introduced himself as a producer and cameraman for exper- 
imental films, mentioning that he was an artist holding a university 
degree in his field and that he had been living in New York for five years. 
In the interview, he talked about his job as a software developer with a 
New York company where he had been working for several years. The fol- 
lowing excerpt shows how he manages to reconcile his self-image as an 
artist with his work in a regular nine-to-five job: 

It's a very small company with four or five people. — And I get along with them 

very well, I work there for three or four days a week, or more if necessary, and 

ah — and, well, I like my work a lot, well, - I’m learning a lot there and — also have 

to travel and such once in a while — I would, this would really be my job if I 

wasn't an artist, because I can learn a lot for my art, and I have never had 

technical difficulties in my projects. That's always the big problem that many of 
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these films don't really turn out right, because the artists don't have a clue. And 
don't have enough money to be able to afford a good technician. This means that 
many things are only half-finished and then it doesn't really work — in this case 
I am lucky to get all the necessary practice in this job. I wouldn't have chosen to 
make my living that way if it didn’t work (Herbert Weger, p. 14; my translation) 


Herbert emphasized his employment-related advantage over other 
artists in his field by accumulating the technical know-how he needs to 
make his films turn out the way they were intended to be. He attributed 
various characteristics to his job in order to show its attractiveness from 
an artist’s point of view: working in a small, friendly environment is an 
advantage, as is the possibility to travel or work on a part-time basis — 
thus making it look like a secondary occupation. Finally, he claimed that 
he would have chosen this job as a programmer anyway — even if he were 
not an artist. The point of this execerpt and its interpretation, however, is 
not to disclose whether Herbert Weger is self-deceiving, but to examine 
how life plans are modified under the conditions of a radicalized moder- 
nity without making the individual in question look or feel like a loser. 
The focus here is on how viable forms of practices in everyday life are 
constructed, and can be integrated into a non-contradictory whole, both 
from an internal and external point of view. 

The changes made to life plans — regardless of whether this is done in 
retrospect or for the future — thus clearly have an influence on how 
biographies of migration are told. The empirical study shows that the 
adjustments made by the interviewees during the course of migration 
are less a result of their dissociation from their original culture, but 
rather necessitated by the basic conditions they encountered in New 
York and/or by the competition they had to face on the labour market. 
With regard to this last point, people who have emigrated from a soci- 
ety shaped by second modernity do not strongly differ from the labour 
migrants who move to Germany or Austria. Austrian migrants’ specific 
socioeconomic circumstances, together with the fact that ethnic net- 
works are not very important, however, require them to be even more 
flexible and adaptive. 


Action Orientations towards a Positive Self-State 
In Migration Blographles 


Since the mid-1970s, empirical studies carried out in Germany as well as 
in other EU countries have indicated a significant shift from the tradi- 
tional value of performing one's duty to striving for self-realization. 
Present-day prominence given to the latter mainly results from the fact 
that ‘self-realization as a key value has modified or overlapped with other 
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orientations” (Garhammer, 2000: 298; my translation). On the other hand, 
studies dealing with the personal experiences of immigrants living in 
Germany or Austria have shown that everyday actions are largely deter- 
mined by the perceived sense of duty vis-a-vis the family and larger com- 
munities (see Niesner et al, 1997: 37; Schiffauer, 1991). In his study, 
Werner Schiffauer described how the meaning of the moral principle of 
fulfilling one's duty changes with the migratory experience. Within the 
context of migration, a distinction is drawn between performing one's 
duty per se and the duty to obey (e.g. elders). Even so, the resulting action 
orientations are not literally replaced by an orientation towards self-real- 
ization, but rather equipped with a certain degree of freedom. thus, 
according to Schiffauer’s study, a father or other relative who remains in 
Turkey cannot know in what way the migrant could most effectively sup- 
port the family, the migrant him- or herself makes a decision on the basis 
of their new environment or their experiences as to how this duty would 
best be performed. The significance of this modified sense of duty 
towards the (extended) family in one's country of origin manifests itself 
in the migrants’ action orientations and social practices. Of course, they 
are, above all, meant to help support and maintain the quality of life and 
social status of family members in the country of origin. These practices 
still characterize many migrants’ everyday lives (see Six-Hohenbalken, 
2001; Wolbert, 1995). Current research thus consistently interprets this ori- 
entation towards the family’s economic well-being as a key motif deter- 
mining the lives of first-generation immigrants in the EU. 

In opposition to that, the migration movements prompted by the con- 
ditions of second modernity are subject to processes that may be 
described as ‘internally directed modernization’ (Múller-Schneider, 1998: 
152): action structures change such that it becomes possible for ‘subjects 
to meet the goal of positive self-states’, ranging from personal develop- 
ment and self-determination, all the way to hedonistic orientations. 
People emigrating from Western Europe continue to pursue the same 
goals — importantly, though, they are mobile and do so under the changed 
circumstances of migration. 

The theme of self-realization also features in empirical case studies on 
recent migration movements, although the respective empirical data are 
not systematically analysed within the context of a theory of second 
modernity. Most frequently, this theme is just part of the reconstructed 
biographies in these studies (see Schondelmayer, 2003; Weiss, 2004), indi- 
cating that interviewees’ migration experiences do indeed make ‘sense’ if 
they are seen from the perspective of obtaining a positive self-state — and 
thus, they differ considerably from the findings of research on labour 
migration. In the empirical study on Austrian migrants, this difference 
becomes most apparent when action orientations towards self-realization 
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are seen in the light of the migrants’ desire for personal development. 
Interviewees stated that it is mostly the unique conditions and surround- 
ings in New York city that for them have promoted individual freedom 
and learning experiences in different spheres. By comparison, Austrian 
lifestyles are characterized as rigid and trapped in tradition — unlike New 
York, where people are said to freely shape their own individual space. In 
spite of having had to face a number of threatening situations in the course 
of migration, most interviewees take this to be a decisive advantage. 

In an interview with Alexander Mittersill, the potential of self-realiza- 
tion in New York was also a major topic. At the time of the interview, he 
was 45 years old and had been living in New York since the early 1980s. 
He had left university studies in Austria and then worked on different 
jobs before he came to visit a friend in New York. This encounter extended 
as he found work as a kitchen help and later on as a cook. He described 
the reason why he ended up staying in New York in the following way: 


The energy level here is just so much higher and the people are so much more 
ambitious — and - I like it that way. It is always — you are always with people 
who feel some kind of urge, no? And who want to start something new, who 
are supported by their friends and — families if they want to start something 
new. THIS is what has fascinated me so much here right from the beginning, 
no? ... The support system here is so much ~ there is so much strength here, 
no? The people you talk to, if you say I want to do this or I want to do that, they 
always tell you — ‘Go for it Do it You can do itl’ — ah, while in Austria it’s 
always like — I don't know if it still is that way — well, if you have same kind of 
idea, which — doesn’t go well with your environment or your friends — you 
always hear ‘Oh, well’. Oh, well - maybe — no? And THIS is what makes the 
difference to me. (Alexander Mittersill, p. 11; my translation) 


Supported by his friends and acquaintances in New York, Alexander 
Mittersill was courageous enough to be involved in projects that were 
entirely new to him. While he felt his creative efforts had been impeded 
in Austria, he now received a lot of positive feedback and mental support, 
which helped him in each step on the way to what he believes is a suc- 
cessful and fulfilled life. 

According to this empirical study, the presence of positive self-states 
appears to be essential for emigrating, be it to enjoy more personal free- 
dom or to pursue professional ambitions. In order to be able to take 
advantage of this freedom, however, various learning processes must be 
undergone, which — according to the interviewees — have made a valuable 
contribution to their personal lives. Individual stagnancy, on the other 
hand, is seen as a loss, which is frequently associated with people still Hv- 
ing in Austria. In retrospect, all interviewees stated that their decision to 
improve themselves by facing new challenges and surroundings was an 
essential factor in reaching a higher level of personal development. 
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Conclusion 


The empirical study presented here suggests that recent emigration from 
Western European countries such as Austria or Germany can be better 
understood within the theoretical framework of a second modernity. Up to 
now, most migration researchers have contented themselves with the con- 
clusion that emigration from these countries has become ‘diversified’ and 
‘heterogeneous’. Based on the empirical work presented in the preceding 
sections, I would introduce the hypothesis to the debate that we may see 
both commonalities and differences between varying forms of migration by 
bearing in mind Beck’s and others’ assumptions concerning reflexive mod- 
ernization. While emigration within second modernity seems to be quite 
similar to labour-related migration, as described in many previous studies 
(Castles and Miller, 1993; Han, 2000; Mtinz, 2000), significant differences are 
also evident: job- or career-based decisions, for instance, are often an essen- 
tial part of migration processes. On the other hand, within second moder- 
nity, striving for self-realization seems to be the main driving force rather 
than the will to better one’s family or household economic situation, as is 
the case for many migrants coming from a first-modernity background. 
Also, the well-known phenomenon of labour-related migration of the last 
decades should be seen in all its facets: for example, Anette Treibel (1999: 
44) states that labour-related migration is not merely caused by economic 
hardships, but most often by the results of individual comparisons and the 
migrants’ ensuing feelings of deprivation. It is clear that this description 
does not encompass the life realities of migrants as discussed here. Nor do 
these migrants’ experiences and views classify as ‘elite migration’, as nei- 
ther in their country of origin nor in their country of settlement do migrants 
belong to any comparably well-to-do population groups. 

While within a first-modernity framework, migration is mainly 
prompted by the desire to advance socially, to escape economic hardship 
or to flee political, religious or ethnic repression or even prosecution, 
migration within a context of a second modernity is characterized by its 
emphasis on risk management in the welfare state. Thus, socioeconomic 
advancement is no longer the primary goal of migration. Instead, it has 
become more and more important to successfully generate and take 
advantage of opportunity structures that might entail emigration. Yet 
modernization and reflexive modernization are not mutually exclusive. 
They can, in fact, both be in effect — for different social groups at the same 
time and place of immigration. 

Based on the empirical material presented here, some assumptions can 
be formulated, although further investigations are clearly needed in order 
to learn more about the specifics of migration under the conditions of a 
second modernity. This is especially true as the arguments presented are 
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based on the experiences of only one specific national group of migrants. 
Thus, it would be helpful to do further research in an effort to find out 
whether the considerations also apply to a wider range of migrants. These 
considerations are as follows. 

First, emigration in second modernity might be interpreted as an 
option, the different contents and meanings of which have to be recon- 
structed according to the respective individuals” situation, as the discus- 
sion of the study on Austrian migrants has shown. 

Second, emigration in reflexive modernity is not meant to lead to an 
improvement in (transnational) families’ (future) socioeconomic founda- 
tions. This is reflected in the low (symbolic) significance of money transfers 
to family members in one's country of origin. This is the main difference 
compared to the everyday practices that are typical for other descriptions 
of migration, which are characterized by an economic reflux into the 
countries of origin (or at least the objective of sending remittances to the 
sending country). 

Third, the main aim of second-modernity emigration is to realize action 
orientations geared towards self-realization, although the main focus may 
differ in each case (e.g. job, relationships). 

Fourth, migrant networks play a minor role in Western Europeans' 
migration behaviour and socioeconomic integration. Most often, these 
migration biographies will be individually organized and the migrants 
will not necessarily join any ethnic community after arriving in their 
country of settlement. 

An adequate understanding of migration from Western Europe may 
thus only be attained if emigration is seen as one option among many dif- 
ferent possibilities to design one's life in the second modernity. Emigration 
from Western Europe should definitely be included in future sociological 
research, rather than putting it aside for further sociological understand- 
ing by considering it as ‘diversified’ and ‘heterogeneous’. As this article 
has suggested, the current theoretical framework in migration research 
could benefit by taking into account the ongoing debate on individualiza- 
tion, most especially when the focus is on migration from societies that 
have been extensively shaped by the ‘modernization of modernity’. 


Notes 


For very fruitful discussions of earlier versions of this article, I would like to thank 
Ulrike Zartler, Barbara Haas, Anton Amann, Christoph Reinprecht and Claire 
Wallace. Their critique helped me considerably to develop the ideas presented here. 


1. The interviewees were selected and approached in as many different ways 
as possible. In a first step, all institutions in New York city maintaining a 
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relationship with Austria or Austrians were asked to provide contact infor- 
mation, which eventually resulted in a data pool containing about 200 per- 
sonal descriptions and addresses. After the first three interviews had been 
conducted and analysed, the remaining interviewees were selected accord- 
ing to the principles of theoretical sampling (Strauss, 1991: 70), Le. interview 
partners were selected based on the interpretational work already done. The 
first interviews, for example, were carried out with individuals who came to 
meetings of, or who were invited by, the aforementioned institutions in New 
York. The interviews took between one-and-a-half and four hours and were 
mainly carried out at the interviewees’ homes. 

2. Action orientations are biographic stocks of knowledge or Wissensbestinde 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1969) that are formed through an individual's every- 
day life experiences and interpretations. These interpretations are socially 
influenced and change over one's life course (see Wohlrab-Sahr, 1997). Action 
orientations are thus not situational, but rather more durable over the life 
course and they influence the ways individuals act and react over longer peri- 
ods of time (see Schelbelhofer, 2003). 

3. Schiffauer links the migrants’ experiences with processes of modernization as 
described by Simmel, Weber and Elias (Schiffauer, 1991: 13ff.). From the per- 
spective of reflexive modernization, this would be the first, not yet deteriorat- 
ing form of modernity (incidentally, Schiffauer’s research subjects were Turks 
who had emigrated in the 19708 and 1980s), although the counter-movements 
that eventually initiated the second modernity were just starting to come into 
existence. 

4. All names and dates relating to the interview partners have been made 
anonymous. 

5. Although meetings of Austrian ex-patriates and migrants take place in New 
York as well as in other major US cities, these contacts seem to have less 
importance for the integration of the migrants into their new places of resi- 
dence. My own participant observation at meetings of different groups in 
New York and the interviews did not bring up any incident related to an eth- 
nic network, such as helping to find housing, work, etc. On the contrary, many 
of my interviewees explained that they tried to find non-Austrian people with 
whom to socialize. To have few contacts with other Austrians is seen as evi- 
dence of successful integration in New York. 
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abstract: Research shows that migrants are likely to develop multiple attachments 
to local and global allegiances that lie beyond the boundaries of the nation-state. 
Drawing on the Asian Australian experience as a point of departure, this article 
explores whether Asian Australian migrants from a range of different social and 
cultural backgrounds are more or less likely than the rest of the Australian popu- 
lation to feel a sense of belonging to the nation-state. Using the Australian Survey 
of Social Attitudes 2003, the results show that Asian Australian migrants have 
similar views towards the nation-state as the rest of the Australian population. 
Given that research on the Asian Australian migrant experience is predominantly 
located in cultural studies, the results suggest the importance of using survey 
research as another avenue to understand the migrant experience. 


keywords: Asian Australians + migration + nation-state + transnationalism 


Introduction 


The nation-state represents a cultural and political entity that provides 
people with a sense of national identity. Within the social sciences, 
research has identified formal and informal dimensions of national iden- 
tity (Eriksen, 1993; Graetz and McAllister, 1994; McAllister, 1997; Pakulski 
and Tranter, 2000). In terms of the informal dimension of national identity, 
there has been considerable research on Australian attitudes towards the 
ethnic dimension of the nation-state (Bean, 1995; Goot and Watson, 2004; 
Phillips, 1996, 1998) and on levels of attachment to ethnic national iden- 
tity among the British population (Phillips and Holton, 2004). However, 
to date there has been less research in the social sciences on how 
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Australians from different cultural and political backgrounds such as the 
Asian Australian diaspora view the formal political dimension of the 
nation-state. 

Research on loyalties to the nation-state among diasporic populations 
often focuses on the issues of globalization and cosmopolitanism and 
shows a growing emergence of global citizenship and divided loyalties 
(Held, 1995, 2002; Nussbaum and Cohen, 2002; Singer, 2002; Soysal, 1994). 
Furthermore, there are suggestions that support for the political dimen- 
sion of the nation-state may be in decline (Eriksen, 1993; Nye, 1997). 
Featherstone (2002), for example, observes that global citizens or cos- 
mopolitans are likely to be at the forefront of embracing values and 
lifestyles that are not embedded within the nation-state. 

Arguments about transnationalism and declining national identifica- 
tion are frequently made but not 80 frequently supported by empirical 
evidence. Therefore, using quantitative research methods, this article con- 
siders Asian Australian levels of attachment to the political or civic 
dimension of the nation-state and makes some general comparisons with 
the broader Australian population. Overall, the article examines whether 
migrant transnationals and Asian Australians in particular hold weaker 
attachments to the nation-state than the general population. The analysis 
anticipates that Asian Australians may merge with the general population 
in some of their views but not others. Some may feel detached and cos- 
mopolitan while others may remain parochial in their sentiments towards 
the nation-state. In general, the analysis predicts that the majority of 
Asian Australians will embrace the egalitarian values of the nation-state 
that are inclusive and respectful of cultural differences. 

The article is divided into three sections. The first section reviews theo- 
ries of transnationalism that suggest a weakening sense of attachment to 
the nation-state and the growing emergence of postnational forms of 
identification. This section provides a theoretical basis to the analysis on 
comparative attitudes towards the nation-state. The second section dis- 
cusses Asian Australian cultural production, which draws heavily on the- 
ories of transnationalism. The third section uses the Australian Survey of 
Social Attitudes (AuSSA) 2003 (Gibson et al., 2004)! to analyse Asian 
Australian attachment to the nation-state in Australia and make some 
general comparisons with the broader Australian population. 


The Nation-State and Transnational Opposition 


During the 19th century, the nation-state project involved constructing 
nations with a singular culture and race (Anderson, 1983; Gellner, 1983; 
Hobsbawm, 1990). Research on nation-states as constructions has stimu- 
lated debates as to whether nations have evolved from primordial roots 
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(Smith, 1986), ‘invented traditions’ (Hobsbawm and Ranger, 1983) or 
imagined communities (Anderson, 1983). Before 1945, the nation-state 
project was considered the norm of human organization in the modern 
era (Smith, 1990: 172). However, it is argued that today the nation-state 
system is facing a weakening sense of attachment (Inglehart, 1997: 235). 
For example, processes of long-distance nationalism have led to a height- 
ened fear that transnational communities may form diasporic, subna- 
tional and ethnic identities that cannot be easily contained within the 
nation-state (Cohen, 1997: 192-6). 

Transnational migrants who live and shape their lives across the 
boundaries of nation-states represent the deterritorialization of cultures 
and people, who cut across the boundaries of the nation-state (Bhabha, 
1992; Brah, 1996; Gilroy, 1993; Hall and duGay, 1996). Research shows that 
global transnational migrants embody a diasporic consciousness and are 
likely to be at the forefront of embracing values that are not embedded 
within the nation-state (Appadurai, 1996; Cohen, 1996; Featherstone, 
2002). For example, len Ang observes that migrant groups are no longer 
inclined to see themselves as members of nation-states but rather as mem- 
bers of global diasporas that span national boundaries (Ang, 2001: 76). 
Overall, it is argued that the process of living between the local and 
global, otherwise known as ‘glocalization’ (Robertson, 1995), has more 
relevance for transnational migrants than for those who continue to live 
in the one place (Dijkstra et al., 2001: 60). 

Drawing on theories of transnationalism (Bhabha, 1990; Hall, 2002; 
Hannerz, 1996), research shows that Asian Australian transnational com- 
munities move between the local and global and identify with a transna- 
tional post-ethnicity or cosmopolitan ideal (Ang, 2001; Khoo, 2000; Lo, 2000; 
Yue, 2000). For instance, Gilbert et al. argue that transnationalism has radi- 
cally altered relations between the local and global (Gilbert et al., 2000). As 
a result the ‘Asian Australian diaspora maintains allegiances and connec- 
tions to homelands and/or dispersed communities elsewhere; hence its 
sense of belonging is partial and provisional, moving within and without 
ethnic, racial and national borders’ (Gilbert et al., 2000: 11). This sense of par- 
tial or weak belonging to the nation-state may stem from a common history 
of social exclusion and marginalization felt among many im the Asian 
Australian diaspora (Gilbert et al., 2000). The combination of experiences of 
social exclusion among transnational migrants and increasing diversity in 
multicultural societies has stimulated debates on the possibilities of transna- 
tional models of citizenship that transcend the boundaries of the nation- 
state (Basch et al, 2003). For instance, Dijkstra et al argue 
increasing cultural diversity within nation-states, the 

citizenship can no longer be contained within national 
become obsolete (Dijkstra et al, 2001: 55). 
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The concepts of transnationalism and citizenship are key themes in 
studies of transnational communities. Citizenship refers to a formal mem- 
bership in a nation-state (Pakulski and Tranter, 2000). According to 
Pakulski and Tranter, “citizenship is typically universalistic, inclusive and 
blind to race, ethnic, gender and other ascriptive ties and divisions’ 
(Pakulski and Tranter, 2000: 38). However, Pakulski and Tranter observe 
that citizenship can be closely linked with a subjective identification with 
and a sense of being part of a society (Pakulski and Tranter, 2000: 39). In 
this sense, citizenship involves a subjective sense of belonging to society. 

Research shows that many in transnational communities no longer feel 
a sense of belonging with a citizenship that is limited to the nation-state 
(Beilharz, 2000; Hudson and Kane, 2000). For example, due to felt experi- 
ences of discrimination, Asian Australian writers (Guande, 1991; Yu, 1996, 
2002) and artists (see Chan, 2000) reveal a growing sense of detachment 
from the nation-state. In general, Asian Australian cultural production, 
which includes a range of critical and creative works in literature, film 
and visual and performing arts, aims to represent the Asian transnational 
experience in Australia and unite people in a degree of political solidarity 
(Gilbert et al, 2000: 3). For example, Asian Australian cultural production 
serves as a critique of Australia’s history of discrimination against Asian 
migrants (see Pettman, 1988, 1992). 

Australia has a history of discrimination against Asian migrants, espe- 
cially during periods of economic prosperity. For instance, in periods of 
economic growth, Australia tolerated Asian migrants as long as the jobs 
of existing workers were not threatened. As early as the 18608, local gov- 
ernments introduced immigration restrictions on Chinese gold miners 
(Willard, 1967; Yarwood, 1964). These restrictions were consolidated with 
the introduction of the Immigration Restriction Act 1901, which was 
designed to form a sovereign and united nation-state (Fitzgerald, 2001; 
Hirst, 2004; Melleuish, 1998). The policy of assimilationism was intro- 
duced, and strengthened with the postwar arrival of many non-English- 
speaking Europeans in the late 1940s and early 1950s (Jakubowicz, 1989; 
Jakubowicz et al., 1984; Jordens, 1995, 1997). 

It was not until 1958, when the European dictation test was abolished, 
that preliminary measures were taken to include Asian migrants in 
Australia. During the 1970s and 1980s, governments implemented a num- 
ber of political and cultural reforms that helped to facilitate European and 
Asian migrant settlement in Australia. These included the introduction of 
the Australian Citizenship Bill in 1973, the Racial Discrimination Act in 
1975 and the reconceptualization of Australian identity in terms of ‘mul- 
ticulturalism”. Furthermore, measures were taken to establish Good 
Neighbour Councils, translation/interpreter services, Adult Migrant 
Education Programmes (AMEPs), Migrant Resource Centres (MRCs), a 
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Special Broadcasting Service (SBS) and the Office of Multicultural Affairs 
(OMA) Jupp, 1988,1989; Jupp and Freeman, 1992; Matwijiw, 1988). The 
new developments all required ethnographic and demographic informa- 
tion to inform policy and resource allocation (Allbrook et al., 1989). 

Attempts made by governments to categorize migrants into particular 
cultural and ethnic groups, especially under the banner of multicultural- 
ism, have faced significant criticiams because of the failure to recognize 
the existence of hybrid or postnational forms of identification (Ang, 2001; 
Ang and Stratton, 2001; Gilbert et al., 2000; Lo, 2006). Drawing on a range 
of ‘globalization of identity’ theories, groups of transnational migrants 
have opposed the use of restricted and bounded forms of identification 
that are frequently relied upon by government policy-makers and survey 
researchers alike. For instance, Lo (2000) suggests using a hybrid and 
political Asian Australian identity in cultural production to signal a shift 
away from the more established discourse of migration, which excludes 
Asians as non-Australian (Lo, 2000: 156). Lo argues that the term hybrid- 
ity as used within a politicized postcolonial agenda, ‘holds the potential 
to unsettle and dismantle hegemonic relations because it focuses on the 
process of negotiation and contestation between cultures’ (Lo, 2000: 153). 
In general, the pattern of hybridization expressed by critical theorists of 
transnationalism constitutes a site of resistance to neotraditionalist move- 
ments of postcolonial nation-states (see Cheah, 1997). 


Migration, Representation and Exploitation 

Critical studies of transnational communities rarely critique the funda- 
mentals of capitalist exploitation, which without nation-state protection 
often leaves particular groups in transnational communities vulnerable to 
exploitation. While many transnational migrants with secure forms of 
income and employment may not need the protections of the nation-state, 
there are others (Le. those from non-English-speaking backgrounds, carers 
of young children, the elderly and those on disability pensions) who may 
have a greater dependence on nation-state protection. 

Research shows that the local/global space characteristic of diasporic 
consciousness may not always be a site of resistance against the oppression 
of the host nation-state (Hutnyk, 2003; Kalra et al, 2005; San Juan, 2002). 
As an example, San Juan (2002) critiques the ‘globalization of identity’ the- 
sis, which he argues idolizes a mythic homeland and ignores the local 
experience of poverty, disease, exploitation, hunger, humiliated status and 
lack of dignity for many in the Filipino diaspora (San Juan, 2002). For 
Filipino labour migrants who work in Asia, Europe and the Middle East, 
the site of oppression is not only the nation-state but rather the capitalist 
forces of globalization (see Barber, 2000; Tacoli, 1999; Tan, 1993, 2001). 
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Cheah (1997) argues that ‘globalization of identity” theories such as 
hybridity theory undermine the material institution of neocolonial oppres- 
sion at a global-systemic level. Therefore, whether one views globalization 
in a positive or negative light depends upon where one sees the most 
oppressive monopolization of power. If it is the nation-state, then new cul- 
tural hybrid identities as expressed in Asian Australian cultural production 
may Offer sites of liberation. By contrast, if it is through the transnational- 
ism system itself, then the nation-state may offer a site of protection (see 
Jameson, 1998: 74). Hence, to provide a balance in representing transna- 
tional communities, this article argues that it is important to engage with a 
combination of cultural production and survey research to make some gen- 
eral comparisons between transnational communities and the Australian 
population at large and their attitudes towards the nation-state. 

Survey research allows us to enquire into the extent to which govern- 
ment policies and discourses about national identity are reflected in the 
attitudes and beliefs of everyday citizens (see Jones and Smith, 2001; 
omith and West, 2003; Svallfors, 1996). As previously mentioned, cultural 
research on the relationship between the Asian Australian diaspora and 
the nation-state frequently draws on the ‘globalization of identity’ theory. 
The ‘globalization of identity’ theory is used to illuminate the complexity 
of identity and frustrations felt by many Asian Australian migrants who 
experience long-term social exclusion from the nation-state. However, 
what is missing are more generalized studies using survey research meth- 
ods on Asian Australian attitudes towards a shared political culture of the 
nation-state, which may provide a balance to the ‘globalization of iden- 
tity’ thesis that indicates a sense of detachment from the nation-state. 
Therefore, I now turn to a quantitative empirical analysis of Asian 
Australian views towards a shared political culture of the nation-state. 


Data and Findings 


The data for the study come from the Australian Survey of Social 
Attitudes (AuSSA) 2003. AuSSA 2003 is a large biennial survey that stud- 
ies the social attitudes and behaviour of Australians (Gibson et al., 2004). 
The survey contains cross-sectional data on the social attitudes and 
behaviour of Australians and is distinguished by its inclusion of a large 
number of Asian Australian respondents (N = 273). The national survey 
was administered to a random sample of respondents and was collected 
through personal interviews and mail-out surveys. The interview sched- 
ule explored numerous social issues using open and closed questions and 
interviews were completed with 4269 respondents. One limitation of the 
survey was that to avoid giving participants a long survey, the survey was 
divided into two questionnaires. This meant that the number of Asian 
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Table 1 Birthplace of Asian Australian 


respondents, AUSSA 2003 
Birthplace Respondents 
Australia 58 
South-East Asia 103 
North-East Asia 46 
Southern and 37 
Central Asia 
Other 29 
Total (273) 


Source: The Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003. 


Australians who participated in the first questionnaire was n = 117 and in 
the second questionnaire, n = 156. 

To be included in the Asian Australian subgroup, respondents needed 
to have been born in an Asian country, have a parent born in an Asian 
country, have Asian ancestry or speak an Asian language as their first lan- 
guage. Table 1 highlights the regional birthplace of Asian Australian 
respondents who participated in the survey. Although AuSSA 2003 did 
not include Asian Australians with a connection to all Asian countries, 
over 22 countries were represented which provided a broad cross-section 
of Asian Australians from different social, cultural, economic and political 
backgrounds. 

The empirical analysis explores differences in attitudes towards differ- 
ent dimensions of the nation-state using questions from AuSSA 2003. The 
empirical analysis draws on a number of different items in the AuSSA 
2003 that gauge attitudes towards the political dimension of the nation- 
state. The analysis cannot explore opinions about all aspects of the 
nation-state due to the limited number of items available in the survey. 
However, the analysis examines whether different components of the 
nation-state receive support from Asian Australians and the rest of the 
Australian population. 

The first part of the analysis examines sources of identification. By tap- 
ping criteria that people use to evaluate claims about membership in a 
national community, the analysis seeks to ascertain whether Asian 
Australian citizens feel differently towards the nation-state compared to 
the rest of the Australian population. To measure sources of identification, 
AuSSA 2003 asked respondents: ‘We are all part of different groups. Some 
are more important to us than others when we think of ourselves. In gen- 
eral, which of the following list is most important to you in describing 
who you are?’ Respondents were given a number of different response 
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categories including: ‘occupation’, ‘nation’, ‘ethnicity’, ‘gender’, ‘age’, 
‘religion’, ‘part of Australia one lives in’, ‘social class’ and ‘political party’. 

The second part of the analysis examines attitudes towards a ‘civic 
national identity’ as a way of exploring attitudes to a shared political cul- 
ture of the nation-state. Through exploring attitudes towards a ‘civic 
national identity’, the analysis determines whether Asian Australians and 
the rest of the Australian population feel differently towards the nation- 
state. The analysis predicts that Asian Australians will feel more supportive 
of the civic dimension of national identity as compared to the ethnic 
dimension. To measure ‘civic national identity’, AuSSA 2003 asked 
respondents: “Some people say the following things are important for 
being truly Australian. Others say they are not important. How important 
do you think each thing is?’ The response categories included: “Having 
Australian citizenship’, “Respecting Australia’s political institutions and 
laws’ and ‘Feeling Australian’. 

The third part of the analysis further explores a more pragmatic side of 
the civic dimension of the nation-state, which incorporates the issues of 
national and transnational citizenship. To measure views towards 
national and transnational citizenship, AuSSA 2003 asked respondents: 
‘How much do you agree or disagree with the following statements?’ 
Respondents were given four possible responses: (1) ‘Children born in 
Australia of parents who are not citizens should have the right to become 
Australian citizens’, (2) ‘Children born overseas should have the right to 
become Australian citizens if at least one of their parents is an Australian 
citizen’, (3) “Legal immigrants to Australia who are not citizens should 
have the same rights as Australian citizens’ and (4) ‘Australia should take 
stronger measures to exclude illegal immigrants’. 

The fourth part of the analysis explores levels of pride in major politi- 
cal institutions of the nation-state among Asian Australians and the rest 
of the Australian population. Respondents to AuSSA 2003 were asked: 
‘How proud are you of Australia in each of the following?’ The response 
categories included: (1) The way democracy works’, (2) ‘Political mflu- 
ence in the world’, (3) ‘Social security system’ and (4) ‘Fair and equal 
treatment of all groups’. 

The final part of the analysis explores opinions about another dimension 
of the nation-state, relating to industrial relations mechanisms. Respondents 
were asked: ‘Here are some statements about economic policy in Australia 
today. Please tell us how much you agree or disagree with the following 
statements’. The response categories included: (1) ‘Australia should use tar- 
iffs to protect its industry’, (2) ‘Award wages are the best way of paying 
workers and setting conditions’ and (3) ‘Government should redistribute 
income from the better-off to those who are less well-off’. 
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Table 2 Sources of Identification: Differences between Asian Australians and All 
Other Australians, AuSSA 2003 (in percentages) 


Identified as most important Total population Asian Australians 


Family 52 
Occupation 16 


a 
= N) Q) Go i> O, Jo Ü Ë 


Total (N) (2140) (156) 
Source: Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003 (N = 2140). 

Notes: The questlon was “We are all part of different groups. Some are more important to us 
than others when we think of ourselves. In general, which of the following hst is most 


important to you in describing who you are” 
The number of respondents varies slightly with each item. 


Findings 


Attitudes towards Different Sources of Identification 

Table 2 presents data relating to the implications of transnational con- 
nections for identity by reporting the salience of different social identities 
for the Australian and Asian Australian population. In complex societies, 
people have multiple identities hierarchically arranged in terms of their 
importance to the self (Phillips and Western, 2004). The identity items in 
Table 2 comprise of a range of sociostructural categories (i.e. family, class, 
nation, ethnicity, gender, age, religion, locality and political party). 

The results support the idea that there is a relatively weak sense of 
attachment to the nation as a means of social identification in Australia 
when compared with other forms of social identification such as family 
and occupation. For example, the role of the nation as a key determinant 
of social identity is relatively weak when compared with other social 
identities such as family and occupation. The results also report that 
although social class is not a strong collective identity, occupation (a more 
contemporary indicator of status and class) is the second highest collec- 
tive identity among the Asian Australian population and the broader 
Australian population. This is possibly related to the fact that class is still 
one of the most important forms of structural inequality in late modern 
societies (Byrne, 1999; Delanty, 2000; Grusky and Sorensen, 1998). Overall, 
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Table 3 Importance of Civic Identity in Belonging to the Australian Nation: 


Differences between Asian Australians and All Other Australians, AuSSA 
2003 (tn percentages) 
Prerequisites for being Total population Asian Australians 
Australian Important Important (Difference) 
‘Achieved’ identit 
Respect Australian political 91 87 —4 
institutions and laws 
Australian citizenship 90 92 +2 
Feel Australian 93 87 —6 
Total (N) (1984) (156) 


Source. Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003 (N = 2140). 

Notes. The question was “Some people say the following things are important for bemg truly 
Australian. Others say they are not important. How important do you think each thing is?’ 
The number of respondents varies alightly with each item. 


the main findings in Table 2 show that Asian Australians as representative 
of transnational communities hold very similar views to the broader 
Australian population about the importance of nation and other mod- 
ernist forms of social identity. 


Attitudes towards a Civic National Identity 

The analysis now turns to observe more closely comparisons between the 
Asian Australian population and the rest of the Australian population 
and their levels of attachment to a ‘civic national identity”. Empirical stud- 
ies that have examined models of nationhood have readily identified an 
ethnic and civic cleavage (Jones, 1997; Jones and Smith, 2001; McAllister, 
1997). Table 3 focuses on the civic dimension. 

The results in Table 3 report the way in which Asian Australians in 2003 
differed from the rest of the Australian population in their perceptions of 
an ‘achieved’ identity associated with the nation-state. The respondents were 
asked whether they felt that “Having Australian citizenship”, Respecting 
Australia's political institutions and laws’ and “Feeling Australian’ were 
important for being truly Australian. The findings suggest that the 
Australian population as a whole embraced the formal aspect of citizen- 
ship in a similar way to the subgroup of Asian Australians. In general, the 
descriptive results show that there is considerable similarity between the 
population as a whole and the Asian Australian population on attitudes 
towards the political culture of the nation-state. 

The results in Table 4 summarize that Asian Australians and the rest of 
the Australian population felt similarly supportive towards a “civic 
national identity” as an important dimension of national identity. 
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Table 4 Importance of Different Criteria in Belonging to the Australian Nation: 
between Asian Australians and All Other Australians, AuSSA 


2003 (in percentages) 
Prerequisites for being Total population Asian Australians 
Australian Important Important (Difference) 
Ethnic 
Born in Australia 58 31 -27 
Have Australian ancestry 37 24 -13 
Lived in Australia most 68 69 +1 
of one's life 
Speak English 92 88 —4 
Be Christian 37 30 -7 
Croic 
Respect Australian political 91 87 —4 
institutions and laws 
Australian citizenship 90 92 +2 
Feel Australian 93 87 —6 
Total (N) (1984) (156) 


Source: Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003 (N = 2140). 

Notes: The question was “Some people say the following thmgs are important for being truly 
Australian. Others say they are not important. How important do you think each thing is?” 
The mmber of respondents vanes slightly with each item. 


However, there was less agreement on aspects of a non-inclusive ‘ascribed’ 
identity. An unexpected finding showed that a third of Asian Australians 
felt that it was important to be born in Australia to be truly Australian. It 
is possible that these respondents may themselves not feel truly 
Australian. 


Attitudes towards National Citizenship 

Table 5 explores the notion of national citizenship and Asian Australian 
endorsement of transnational citizenship. The results report whether 
Asian Australians were more likely to engage with a global citizenship 
beyond the nation-state when compared with the rest of the population. 
The results show that Asian Australians and the rest of the population 
held a strong general agreement on issuses of border maintenance and 
citizenship. In general, the total population of respondents agreed that 
children born in Australia or with parents born in Australia should 
have access to Australian citizenship. However, there was less agree- 
ment on whether legal immigrants who are not citizens should have the 
same rights as citizens. The final item, which seeks opinions on illegal 
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Table 5 Criteria for Granting Australian Citizenship: Differences between Asian 
Australians and All Other Australians, AuSSA 2003 (in percentages) 


Criteria for granting Total population Asian Australians 
Australian citizenship Agree Agree (Difference) 
Children born in Australia 78 71 —7 
have a right to be a citizen 
Children born overseas 86 88 +2 
should have a right to be 
a citizen if parents are citizens 
Legal immigrants who are 40 47 +7 
not citizens should have same 
rights as citizens 
Australia should take stronger 71 68 —3 
measures to exclude 
illegal immigrants 
Total (N) (1984) (156) 


Source: Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003 (N = 2140). 
Notes’ The question was “How much do you agree or disagree with the following statements?’ 
The number of respondents varies slightly with each item. 


immigrants, shows that Asian Australian citizens held similar views to 
the rest of the population about illegal immigrants. 

A few explanations may account for the opinions expressed in Table 5. 
The first is that Australia has a history of those opposing increased immi- 
gration outnumbering those advocating immigration, on average by 
three to one (McAllister, 2003: 454). A second possible explanation is eth- 
nic and racial prejudice. The results show that, in a similar manner to the 
rest of the general Australian population, Asian Australians were 
equally likely to display patterns of ethnic and racial prejudice towards 
illegal immigrants. It is possible that some Asian Australians who have 
obtained citizenship through legal channels may not agree with sup- 
porting unauthorized arrivals because of rules of procedural fairness 
(see McAllister, 2003). 


Pride In National Institutions and Values 

The analysis moves to the general issue of national pride in national 
institutions. Observing Table 6, the results report that Asian Australians 
showed both similarities and points of departure from the rest of the 
Australian population in their levels of pride in national institutions 
and values in Australia. The respondents were asked how proud they 
felt of the following: “The way democracy works in Australia”, 
“Australia’s political influence in the world’, ‘Australia’s economic 
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Table 6 Public Opinion about ‘National Pride’: Differences between Asian 
Australians and All Other Australians, AuSSA 2003 (in percentages) 
Total population Asian Australians 








National pride Proud Proud (Difference) 
The way democracy works 85 83 —2 
Political influence in 53 51 —2 

the world 
Social security system 99 61 +6 
Fair and equal treatment 56 66 +10 

all groups 
Total (N) (1984) (156) 





Source: Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003 (N = 2140). 
Notes: The question was “How proud are you of Australian m each of the following?" 
The number of respondents varies slightly with each item. 


achievements’, ‘Australia’s social security system’ and ‘Australia’s fair 
and equal treatment of all groups’. 

The results report that compared with the majority population, Asian 
Australians held similar views to the rest of the Australian population on 
‘The way democracy works in Australia’ and ‘Australia’s political influence 
in the world’. Asian Australians were significantly more proud of Australia’s 
‘Fair and equal treatment of all groups’ (10 percentage points) and slightly 
more proud of ‘Australia’s social security system’ (6 percentage points). 
This may be due to the fact that the two main forms of nation-state inter- 
vention in nations of advanced capitalism are the provision of social serv- 
ices and the social security system (Castles and Mitchell, 1993). Research 
shows that historically low-skilled migrants, especially in the first few years 
of settlement, are highly dependent on social services and the social secu- 
rity system (see Jakubowicz, 1989; Jordens, 1997; Jupp, 1988). Although 
many of the respondents may not have the same experiences as first- 
generation migrants, they may be sympathetic to the needs of previous 
generations. 


Attitudes towards Government Protectionism and 

Industrial Relations 

Given that Asian Australians showed slightly more support than the rest of 
the population for protective institutions of the nation-state, the analysis 
continues with a consideration of attitudes towards government protection 
ism and industrial relations mechanisms such as award wages. In Table 7, 
the results report that Asian Australians held similar views to the rest of the 
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Table 7 Public Opinion about Government Protectionism and Industrial Relations: 
Differences between Asian Australians and All Other Australians, AuSSA 








2003 (in percentages) 
Total population (%) Asian Australians (%) 
Government intervention Agree Agree 
Australia should use tariffs 48 50 
Agree with award wages 62 64 
Government should 54 54 
redistribute income 
Total (N) (1984) (156) 





Source: Australian Survey of Social Attitudes 2003 (N = 2140). 

Notes: The question was “Here are some statements about economic policy in Australia 
today. Please tell us how much you agree or disagree with the following statements.’ 

The number of respondents varies slightly with each item. 


Australian population on issues of nation-state protection. For example, the 
findings reveal that 64 percent of the Asian Australian population and 62 
percent of the Australian population agreed that the government should 
intervene in the forces of globalization with industrial relations mechanisms 
such as award wages. Furthermore, roughly half of both populations agreed 
that Australia should use tariffs and governments should redistribute 
income. The overall results confirm that the nation-state continues to play a 


meaningful role in protecting certain sectors of the migrant and broader 
Australian population from the processes of globalization. 


Conclusion 


The results presented here, based on the data from AuSSA 2003, examined 
the hypothesis that transnational migrants and Asian Australians in par- 
ticular hold weaker attachments to the nation-state than the general pop- 
ulation. The article has presented four main findings. First, in terms of a 
collective social identity, the nation was not as important as family and 
occupation for the majority of the respondents who participated in 
AuSSA 2003. Second, Asian Australians were significantly less supportive 
of an Australian ‘ascribed’ identity when compared with the broader 
Australian population. However, they had similar views towards an 
‘Australian civic identity’ to the rest of the Australian population. Third, 
Asian Australians held similar views to the broader Australian popula- 
tion on issues of national and transnational citizenship. Finally, Asian 
Australians showed little departure to the rest of the Australian popula- 
tion in their levels of pride in nation-state institutions and support for 
government interventions. 
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In conclusion, this article has argued that the political dimension of the 
nation-state, measured through observing attitudes towards a shared 
political identity, national institutions and government protections, con- 
tinues to receive a moderate level of support among different groups of 
the Asian Australian population. Furthermore, the evidence from the 
empirical analysis suggests Asian Australians are little different from the 
rest of the Australian population in their attitudes to Australian political 
institutions and values. In fact, in some cases, Asian Australians reported 
more pride in Australia's social security system and equal treatment of all 
groups than the rest of the Australian population. 

The research for this article was limited by the fixed AuSSA 2003 ques- 
tionnaires, which do not provide an in-depth understanding of attitudes 
towards national identity. However, through an exploratory investigation 
the results were not overly supportive of the “globalization of identity” the- 
sis. Therefore, arguments about ‘globalization of identities” and weak 
nation-state attachments may well be overstated. Future research will ben- 
efit from comparative analyses between different transnational communi- 
ties and with a greater range of survey questions that are specifically 
designed to gauge attitudes towards the political dimension of the nation- 
state among diverse populations. More specifically, future research will 
benefit through focusing on the importance of ‘equalizing’ welfare state 
institutions that may be more important to migrants than the settled pop- 
ulation. This may give a balance to the current research that shows a rather 
pessimistic view towards the nation-state among transnational migrants. 


Notes 


Grateful acknowledgements are owed to my PhD supervisors Dr Timothy Phillips 
(UTAS) and Professor Ian McAllister (ANU) and the anonymous reviewers for 
their many helpful ideas and suggestions. 


1. Although Gibson et al. carried out the original data collection they hold no 
responsibility for the interpretation of my results. 
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abstract: Using research examples, this article expands the theoretical 

that the new” reflexivity constitutes an element of cultural capital for contempo- 
rary youth. Employing the sociological ideas of cultural capital, habitus, reflexiv- 
ity and risk, the authors propose that Beck’s notion of ‘risk’ provides a useful way 
of understanding what drives the development of this reflexivity in the habitus of 
groups of young people, especially negotiation of risk. However, the emergence of 
this new reflexivity in youth habitus does not diminish the importance of soctoe- 
conomic class as some proponents of reflextve modernization claim. Quite the 
contrary. The capacity for reflextve negotiation of future risks, both real and per- 
ceived, has become another form of what Bourdieu calls embodied cultural capi- 
tal — which remains inequitably distributed along class lines. 






keywords: cultural capital + habitus + reflexive modernization + reflexivity + risk 
+ youth 


Introduction 


This article expands upon concepts of habitus, cultural capital, reflexivity 
and risk in young people’s lives. Reflexivity is central to contemporary 
theorizing about ‘reflexive modernity’ by Giddens (1990, 1991) and Beck 
(1992, 1996), although these two sociologists define the term somewhat 
differently. There has been renewed interest in Bourdieu’s original theo- 
rizing in some recent youth studies and sociology in general (e.g. Ball 
et al, 2005; ESRC, n.d.; Rimmer, 2005).! One compelling new paradigm 
synthesizes the seemingly mutually exclusive notions of reflexivity and 
habitus to argue that a key aspect of contemporary subjectivity is devel- 
opment of a ‘reflexive habitus’ (Sweetman, 2003). We take this theorizing 
further using a current sociological precept not yet fully taken up 
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(although see Furlong and Cartmel, 1997). We find the sociological notion 
of ‘risk’ (Beck, 1992; Tulloch and Lupton, 2003) provides the most useful 
way of understanding the link between reflexivity and habitus, where the 
reflexive negotiation of risk highlights the habitus in action through the 
operation of cultural capital 

We propose that reflexivity and habitus interact differentially for present- 
day youth in ways that shape how they deal with risk on a day-to-day 
basis. So, for more privileged youth, reflexivity as cultural capital deployed 
in habitus offers considerable advantage for negotiation of future risks and 
the maintenance of a stable ontological security (Giddens, 1991: 35-69), 
especially when compared with those termed ‘reflexivity losers’ (Lash, 
1994: 120; Lash and Urry, 1994). While there is reflexivity in the habitus of 
youth at the bottom of the social structure, working-class and marginal 
youth lose out ‘in relation to reflexivity because they are marginalized by 
a social structure which empowers reflexivity in others’ (Adams, 2006: 
523). Therefore reflexivity does not negate the importance of class as some 
theorists of reflexive modernization suggest. Rather, our studies of youth 
indicate that being reflexive, and successfully negotiating future risks, 
both real and perceived, constitutes privileged cultural capital. 

We begin with a description of methodology before turning to consider how 
theorizing about reflexive modernization incorporates risk and reflexivity. 
Bourdieu’s concepts of field, cultural capital and habitus are then out- 
lined. After considering some recent attempts to hybridize reflexivity and 
habitus, we synthesize our key propositions. First, that the successful or 
unsuccessful negotiation of risk through the ‘generative disposition’ of 
reflexivity is still heavily reliant on one’s socioeconomic or class position. 
Second, and as a corollary of the first proposition — reflexivity is mediated 
through the habitus as a form of embodied cultural capital. This theoreti- 
cal framework shaped the methodology and analysis of the research data 
used to support our arguments. 


Methodology 


The data examples in this article are taken from a study of youth carried out 
in three socioeconomically contrasting secondary schools in a city on the 
east coast of Australia. There were 380 survey respondents aged 16-18, with 
equal numbers of males and females. Nine focus groups were conducted — 
three at each school — consisting of four pupils each. Focus group topics 
were based on the two key areas of the survey: — engagements with popu- 
lar culture and attitudes towards the future. Each school represents a dif- 
ferent demographic and therefore constitutes a separate socioeconomic 
category of youth that allows the exploration of Bourdieu’s notions of habi- 
tus and cultural capital in relation to reflexivity and risk. Respondents were 
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surveyed on parental occupations, home address, number of books in the 
home and access to the Internet as indicators of socioeconomic status and 
cultural capital. 

Montesano High is a state secondary school in a low socioeconomic 
area dominated by state-subsidized housing. It offers a Targeted Sports 
Programme (TSP). Forty-five percent of students are TSP, while 55 percent 
are non-TSP, local students. Parents were mostly unemployed, or in 
labour or service employment. Montesano High senior students do not 
enjoy privileged economic and cultural capital. Sunnydale High is a state 
school that operates academic selection for enrolment. Some students 
who gain a place travel considerable distances to attend, but most are 
from the surrounding inner-city suburbs. The school offers a very com- 
petitive learning environment where fast-tracked university entry is pos- 
sible. Parents are mostly in professional employment, particularly 
teaching and academia, social work, or involved in the arts. Sunnydale 
High senior students are very high in cultural capital, although often mid- 
range in economic capital. They approximate ‘new cultural intermedi- 
aries” (Bourdieu, 1984). Private and expensive Rydell Grammar school is 
very different to the two other schools. Term tuition fees are A$4000 and 
preference is given to children of previous scholars — reproducing class 
privilege networks. Rydell Grammar offers a specialist music programme. 
Parents are mostly in professional careers, particularly doctors and 
lawyers, self-employed business owners or upper-level managers. Rydell 
students are high in both economic and cultural capital. 

Data examples are taken from survey and focus group responses con- 
cerning life ambitions and anticipated obstacles. Expressed life ambitions 
tend to reflect habitus in the traditional sense, while identification of 
obstacles implies perceived risks and contemporary reflexivity. Both sets 
of responses indicate a perceived ‘trajectory of the self’ (Giddens, 1991) in 
which cultural capital plays a strong part. 


Risk and Reflexivity 


The term ‘risk society” indicates a global state of uncertainty and threat 
(Beck, 2000). In this environment, reflexive modernity constitutes ques- 
tioning and suspicion of ‘bads’ or risks, while commodified techniques, 
products and services for managing risks generate profits. Public debate 
on risk rages while private lives see awareness of risk heightened at the 
everyday level (Lupton and Tulloch, 2002: 318). Perceiving risk, whether 
“real” or “socially-constructed” (Ekberg, 2007: 347), individuals constantly 
try to insulate and protect themselves from an ever-increasing matrix of 
risks — unemployment and financial security, loneliness, personal rela- 
tionships, health problems, crime, ecological disaster and terrorism 
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(Denney, 2005), as well as personality defects and physical imperfections. 
Increased perceptions of, and reactions to, specific new kinds of risk 
therefore characterize the way people live and think in late modernity. 
Theorists of ‘reflexive modernity’ propose that we face increasing uncer- 
tainty in a world complex and difficult to understand, as we move 
towards a ‘post-traditional society’ (Giddens, 1994) in which fixed sources 
of meaning such as religion, gender, class, marriage, lifetime employment 
and the nuclear family diminish. Given the “rise of the network society” 
and the “information age” (Castells, 1997), young people grow up in a 
“risk” society that did not exist for their parents” generation (Beck, 1992; 
Furlong and Cartmel, 1997). Their capacity to foresee and manage risk as 
individuals is emphasized — a process that appears to support the 'indi- 
vidualization thesis’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002; Giddens, 1991). Yet 
as Brannen and Nilsen usefully point out, the problem is that: 


Individualisation theory emphasises the agency side of the classic sociological 
dynamic ~ between the individual and society — and downplays structure. 
When discussing how people construct their own life course trajectories, how 
they make choices and decisions and cobble together do-it-yourself biogra- 
phies, little reference is made to the availability of resources to do so. (Brannen 
and Nilsen, 2005: 422) 


We address this downplaying in this article. 

Our arguments build upon a number of studies of youth taking a criti- 
cal approach to claims of reflexive modernity. We agree with Plumridge 
and Thompson who state: ‘while we were attracted by the optimistic 
account of social change offered by Giddens, we were concerned with his 
lack of interest in the constraints of class, culture and gender that operated 
to shape the choices available to individuals” (Plumridge and Thompson, 
2003: 220). The individualization thesis (Giddens, 1991) is understood 
here as pointing to perception — the way people regard the situation. So if 
people less often identify themselves with a particular “class”, this indi- 
cates the pervasive discourse of neoliberalism rather than lessened effects 
of socioeconomic stratification. Neoliberalism promotes individualized, 
self-disciplined, entrepreneurial techniques of governmentality — what 
Bourdieu calls knowledge without concepts' where “the social order is 
progressively inscribed in people's minds’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 470-5). As 
Adkins (2002: 123) points out, ‘the self-reflexive subject is closely aligned 
to neo-liberal modes of governance”. 

In some influential sociological writing, the new “borderlessness” of 
some risks, and the process of reflexive modernization in neoliberal 
regimes, have been linked to the apparent disappearance of class (e.g. 
Pakulski and Waters, 1996), so that traditional forms of class are claimed — 
by some — to be a “zombie category” (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002; Beck 
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and Willms, 2004: 204). People may no longer want to identify with class 
positions, and it is difficult to categorize social stratification in traditional 
class terms. Moreover, in the climate of uncertainty that rapid change 
engenders, our contemporary roles in life are not fixed, but constantly rein- 
vented and constructed: so “we have no choice but to choose” (Giddens, 
1991: 81; Tulloch and Lupton, 2003: 61) in an apparently free consumer 
market. Yet while setbacks and crises in the life trajectory do come to be 
understood as individual inadequacies, rather than as outcomes of social 
and economic processes that sustain inequality (Furlong and Cartmel, 
1997: 4), there is no doubt that unemployment, for example, o = 
more often the experience of the socioeconomically marginalized ra 

than a universal engagement, and most people are aware of this. 

It is claimed the reflexive individual negotiation of risk has replaced 
traditional ‘class consciousness’. In this sense, reflexivity embodies the 
idea of that which is self-referring, even self-constitutive in a continuous 
and ongoing way — a kind of feedback loop of information and reinven- 
tion. In the individualizing drive of late modernity, ‘the self is reflexively 
understood by the person in terms of his or her biography’ (Giddens, 
1991: 53) — a narrative or story about individual progress through life. 
Accordingly, ‘life plans’, or in our case, ambitions, become the ‘substantial 
content of the reflexively organised trajectory of the self’ (Giddens, 1991: 
85), involving constant surveillance of the self, making comparisons, get- 
ting ideas on how to improve physiology and lifestyle, assessing one’s 
value in the social stakes and so on. 

Our data highlight many of the phenomena described within the reflex- 
ive modernity paradigm. However, we found the different socioeconomic 
status (SES) of students at the three schools still shapes their perceptions 
of life chances (see Ball, 2003), even though traditional ‘class-conscious- 
ness’ may not be present. For example, while there may be no choice but 
to choose, the lack of real choices, or at least the unequal possibility of 
achieving one’s choices, was either tacitly or directly acknowledged in the 
responses of students at Montesano High. As Bauman (1998: 86) points 
out, ‘all of us are doomed to the life of choices, but not all of us have the 
means to be choosers’. It is the lack of acknowledgement of the impor- 
tance of socioeconomic position, and the often uncritical attitude towards 
effects of inequality and life chances, that we find deficient in reflexive 
modernity theorizing. 

In many influential British youth studies, risk is recognized as a shaping 
force in youth subjectivities: ‘young people today have to negotiate a set of 
risks which were largely unknown to their parents; this is true irrespective 
of social background or gender’ (Furlong and Cartmel, 1997: 1). These 
new, intensified risks implicitly construct reflexivity as a form of cultural 
capital. Our youth data indicate that the perceived obstacles to stated 
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ambitions often symbolize a desire by the young person for the successful 
reflexive management of possible present and future risks. In Australia, it 
is obvious that one's material circumstances still have a considerable effect 
on educational access and achievement, pertaining directly to future life 
chances (Collins et al., 2000: 135; see also Bynner, 2005: 375 on Canadian 
youth; Ball, 2003 on British schools). Such ‘impacts’ are still those 
addressed by Bourdieu's theory of the social reproduction of privilege and 
disadvantage, to which we now turn. 


Field, Cultural Capital and Habitus 


Bourdieu promoted productive class analysis through a sophisticated 
conceptual framework in which the complex relationship of structure and 
agency was foregrounded. Bourdieu’s’ primary notion of ‘field’ identifies 
domains of power, for instance: education, economics, culture or politics, 
or smaller specific domains of taste or opinion. There are . . . as many 
fields of preferences as there are fields of stylistic possibilities’ (Bourdieu, 
1984: 226). Simultaneously a space of conflict, competition and creativity, 
a field exists to the extent that entering ‘players’ believe in, and actively 
pursue the prizes it offers (Wacquant, 1992: 19). So both education and 
paid work operate as fields, hierarchically organized where the individ- 
ual’s access to, or ownership of, various forms of capital constrains the 
possibility for success. The three forms of capital are economic, social and 
cultural. Distribution of capitals among individuals in classes determines 
‘the chances of success for practices’ (Bourdieu, 1986: 242). Cultural capi- 
tal facilitates success in the fields of education, lifestyle and ‘taste’ and 
includes resources such as verbal facility, general cultural awareness, aes- 
thetic preferences, information and educational credentials (Swartz, 1997: 
75) and intangible inflections of style. It is ‘differently formed in accor- 
dance with the different experiences and conditions of existence of the dif- 
ferent social classes’ (Bennett et al, 1999: 11). 

Although it may be acquired, cultural capital flows from habitus 
(Bourdieu and Passeron, 1990: 74-6). The habitus of a given individual is 
formed via the symbiotic relationship between ‘outside’ elements of family, 
friends, education, geography, class, race and gender, and ‘inside’ elements 
such as taste, appearance, use of slang and bodily dispositions. Habitus 
consists of largely unconscious decision-making principles and disposi- 
tions that generate and organize practice, ‘enabling agents to cope with 
unforeseen and ever-changing situations’ (Bourdieu, 1998: 72), one’s “prac- 
tical sense’ or ‘feel for the game’ (Bourdieu, 1993: 5) — a ‘generative princi- 
ple of regulated improvisations’ (Swartz, 1997: 101). In short, habitus is a set 
of dispositions that form a matrix of realistic choices or actions in which one 
may engage in particular situations. As the result of the internalization of 
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external structures, ‘habitus reacts to the solicitations of the field in a 
roughly coherent and systematic manner’ (Wacquant, 1992: 18). Habitus 
therefore loosely constitutes the parameters of social and cultural under- 
standings and practices within socioeconomic groups, including those per- 
taining to choice and expectations of the future — ambitions and obstacles. 

Central to Bourdieu's theorizing of social reproduction is how habitus 
instils “a sense of one's place’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 466), which can manifest as a 
reluctance by individuals to seek employment and cultural experiences out- 
side what is ‘normalized’ for their particular habitus, excluding themselves 
from what they are often already excluded from because ‘that’s not for the likes of 
us’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 471). The disenfranchised individual succumbs to amor 
fati and is ‘content with what one is and has’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 573-5). In 
short, most ‘working class kids’ still expect to get working-class jobs (Dolby 
et al, 2004; Willis, 1977), while the offspring of the ‘professional-managerial 
class’ expected to pursue professional or managerial careers (Ehrenreich and 
Ehrenreich, 1979). We identified this normalization in our data. 

Bourdieu viewed the phenomenon of social reproduction through cul- 
tural capital as follows: 


Class and culture are both vertically ranked in mutually reinforcing ways. The 
culture of the highest classes becomes the most distinguished culture, appar- 
ently because it is innately superior but really because it is the culture of those 
who rule. In its turn, culture is a class signal that helps to maintain class dom- 
mation and to shape individual life chances, much as economic capital does. 
(Erickson, 1996: 217) 


Aspects of cultural capital change as the cultural forms associated with 
privileged status alter. We propose that new forms of class-based cultural 
capital are emerging as generative dispositions of differentiated youth 
habitus in late modernity. Bourdieu’s key concepts are highly relevant for 
explaining this phenomenon, especially his acknowledgement of duality, 
where ‘structures are not only the outcome but the reflexive medium of 
action’ (Lash, 1994: 154). Significantly, then, reflexivity is not only a possi- 
bility as a generative disposition, but may be mediated through different 
habitus as a form of (new) cultural capital. We now consider some recent 
attempts to hybridize the concepts of reflexivity and habitus, before syn- 
thesizing our key propositions. 


Reflexivity and Habitus 


The concepts of reflexivity and habitus have been brought together by 
McNay (1999), Adkins (2002), Sweetman (2003) and Adams (2006) among 
others. Significantly, McNay criticizes the undertheorized relationship 
between habitus and movement across fields that can lead to reflexivity 
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and change. Sweetman observes that since disjunction between habitus 
and field has become increasingly normal, reflexivity itself may be becom- 
ing habitual, forming a ‘reflexive habitus’. Using the terms reflexivity and 
flexibility interchangeably,’ he suggests that: 
For some, reflexibility and flexibility may actually characterise the habitus, and 
that for those who display a flexible or reflextve habitus, processes of refashion- 
ing — whether emancipatory or otherwise — may be second nature rather than 
difficult to achieve. (Sweetman, 2003: 537; emphasis in original) 


Adkins (2002) highlights how reflexivity, closely aligned with neolib- 
eral governmentality, becomes a resource that allows mobility and taking 
up privileged positions in late modernity. On identity, Adams asserts that: 


To fully understand contemporary identity formation we need to also empha- 
sise what comes ‘after’ the moment of reflexive awareness, in which choices are 
resourced or otherwise. (Adams, 2006: 12) 


It is therefore the ‘post-reflexive choice’ of youth — the meaningful real- 
ity of having achieved one’s choice (or not) — which should be the key 
focus for understanding ‘contemporary identity and the social basis for 
their distinction’ (Adams, 2006: 12). This article expands upon that key 
focus. We find reflexivity is similar to language as cultural capital 
(Bourdieu, 1991; Bourdieu and Passeron, 1990). Where most people are lit- 
erate, those from higher socioeconomic backgrounds possess a greater 
ability to use language ‘correctly’ in various contexts. So like language, 
we all have reflexivity and use it, but some can do it ‘better’ than others 
due to the access or ownership of more resources. 


Reflexivity of Contemporary Youth and 
Cultural Capital 


Our first proposition is that the successful or unsuccessful negotiation of 
risk through the ‘generative disposition’ of reflexivity is still heavily 
reliant on the socioeconomic or class position of young people. The sec- 
ond — corollary — proposition is that reflexivity is mediated through the 
habitus as a form of class-based, embodied cultural capital. 

Despite high levels of reflexivity and the intensified importance of choice, 
successfully fulfilling the trajectory of the self still requires access to socio- 
economic resources and opportunities. However, these are unequally dis- 
tributed, so not all youth can fulfil the desired (upwardly mobile) 
trajectory of the self. Successful risk negotiation is mediated by differen- 
tial amounts of cultural capital. For some with a more materially and 
ontologically stable habitus, the process of reflexivity is routine, normal 
and easy. Employing reflexivity as a form of cultural capital, such 
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individuals self-regulate, adapt and compete. For others, reflexive self- 
discipline, flexibility and adaptation are much harder to achieve, a cir- 
cumstance manifesting as less effective cultural capital through a more 
uncertain, less privileged type of habitus. We illustrate these points 
through some evidence from our data. 


Ambitions 

When asked about ambitions — an invitation to consider the future life tra- 
jectory — most Montesano youth wrote down a specific job, or that they 
wanted to “make it’ in a sport, which is understandable considering the 
TSP. However, only a tiny percentage of individuals ever do ‘make it’ in 
sport, and maximum time and energy must be directed towards training, 
usually at the neglect of studies that lead to job prosperity. 

In the survey, respondents could write down as many life ambitions as 
they wanted. Montesano High youth were more likely than the other 
cohorts to name ‘blue-collar’ apprenticeships such as mechanic or fitter 
and turner for males. For females, hairdresser or sales and clerical posi- 
tions were named. Some Montesano students indicated a vague profes- 
sional career, e.g. “to become an engineer and earn lots of money” (male), 
where the field of engineering is not specified and money is the focus. 
Students at the other two schools usually named the kind of professional 
specialization to which they aspired, for example ‘become a surgeon’ 
(Rydell Grammar, male) without stressing income. In nominating an occu- 
pational field ‘above’ the normalized preferences of their local age peers, 
Montesano High youth often expressed the aspirational discourse of ‘the 
battler’ (Everingham, 2003: 39-54) so prevalent in Australia. At the same 
time, the lack of specificity indicated some uncertainty in the life trajec- 
tory (Ball, 2003: 149-51), while the emphasis on money/income indicated 
scarcity of wealth at home. Such aspirations though may also furnish evi- 
dence for the argument that the individualization thesis functions pri- 
marily at the level of perception, rather than indicating effect. 

Sunnydale High and Rydell Grammar students named professional 
careers exclusively, and these were usually specific. Sunnydale High 
youth preferred teaching and social work. Artistic pursuits were also 
common, for instance: ‘Have a career writing music’ and ‘Curator for the 
Museum of Contemporary Art at The Rocks in Sydney’. Furthermore, 
Sunnydale High youth favoured altruistic future ambitions: 


I want to start my own alternative school for the disadvantaged students who 
are not benefiting from the current education system. (Female) 
To make a difference to people’s lives — to improve their lot. To improve our 
country. To give a peaceful, calm influence. Fire up the passion in apathetic 
people and give them the fire of life. Travel the world. (Female) 
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Sunnydale High responses reflect economically secure “post-materialist' 
values identified by Inglehart (1997). They also highlight the traditional 
left-of-centre political concerns of those high in cultural capital, but low 
to middle SES in economic capital (Bourdieu, 1984; Threadgold and 
Nilan, 2004). 

In their statements of ambitions, Rydell Grammar youth favoured spe- 
cific careers within high power professions like law, medicine, business 
and finance. Artistic careers also figured, reflecting the school's music 
programme. For example: 

Play music as a profession 1f possible, if not as a hobby and do medicine, but 

only because these things make me happy and enjoying my life is my para- 

mount objective. (Female) 


A small number named ambitions displaying concern for others, but 
such responses packaged concern for others with personal promotion and 
prominence in international institutions, for example: 


To do something in International Studies, e.g. work for United Nations, as a 
foreign ambassador, etc. Travel and experience different cultures. (Female) 


Travel through Rotary International — work my way up into foreign relations — 
some kind of ambassadorial role for Australia, a diplomat. (Male) 


In summary, Rydell Grammar youth aimed for the highest status pro- 
fessions in their ambitions and had a more global/international focus 
than the other cohorts. Sunnydale High students were aiming more often 
for the “caring” professions and displayed both international and national 
aims. Only Montesano students nominated any trade and clerical /service 
occupations, although most wanted some kind of professional career as 
well as sports prominence. Their ambitions were focused at local and 
regional levels, and on achieving prosperity. 

The young people at each school were not yet independent and did not 
have much life experience. They were still solidly located within the 
habitus of their own families and communities — the largely unconscious 
decision-making principles and dispositions that generate and organize 
practice, including envisaging the future. Since habitus instils ‘a sense of 
one’s place’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 466), we may get a sense of these young 
people seeking future employment and cultural experiences inside what 
is ‘normalized’ for their particular habitus, or if looking beyond, like the 
Montesano High youth, feeling uncertain. The relative concern with 
acquiring money expressed by youth in the lower socioeconomic cohort 
— even though they are initiating upwardly mobile change by staying at 
school — may indicate the internalization of external structures since 
‘habitus reacts to the solicitations of the field in a roughly coherent and 
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systematic manner” (Wacquant, 1992: 18). Bourdieu makes the important 
point that: 


While it is no doubt true that agents construct social reality and enter into 

struggles and transactions aimed at imposing their vision, they always do so 

with points of view, interests, and principles of vision determined by the posi- 

tion they occupy in the very world they intend to transform or preserve. 

(Bourdieu, 1996: 2) 

The distinctive contrast in nominated ambitions is indicated by the fol- 
lowing survey quotes: 


To go to Uni to study medicine, establish a career, travel to Indonesia, be happy 
with what I do. (Sunnydale High, male) 


I would like to have a great family with healthy children, be a happy and 
wealthy person. I would like to work in an insurance office. That would be my 
dream job. (Montesano High, female) 


These glimpses of self-biography are mediated by the externalities of 
habitus: socioeconomic class and locality. Some measure of reflexive 
choice (Giddens, 1991: 81) around ambitions was identified in all cohorts, 
but this was delimited by their socioeconomic locations. Reflexivity itself 
“does not equate with the choice to move beyond the parameters set by 
these externalities” (Adams, 2006: 13). The limiting effect of externally 
driven parameters was indicated by the much greater concern for money 
and material security in Montesano responses: 


To get a job and a house and a car and settle down and not have to worry about 
money. (Montesano, male) 


Get a good paying job, have nice house and cars, enjoy life and maybe have a 
family. (Montesano, male) 


To get a great job that pays well! Have kids and find a really hot and nice hus- 
band! (Montesano, female) 


This Montesano focus group quote expresses similar themes: 


I want to get out and experience the world and travel a bit, but because I want 
to get an apprenticeship as a fitter and turner, I want to get another job as well 
to try and get the money so when I finish my apprenticeship or something I can 
travel overseas and maybe play cricket over in England. A couple of my mates 
said it’s good over there and that, so money is going to be the major thing. 
(Danny, Montesano) 


Danny recognizes he is pursuing a relatively low paid career and will 
need a second job to fulfil his ambition. As the following Sunnydale quote 
indicates, money was also mentioned at the other two schools, but was 
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generally expressed in more casual way that displayed self-awareness of 

relative privilege: 
I want to do journalism at Uni. I'd prefer to go to Sydney but I don't mind stay- 
ing here because then I don't have to pay as much money ‘cause I can live at 
home exploiting my parents for a little longer (laughs). And I don't know if I’1l 
wait for a year to go to Uni or not, it depends on the marks and the money and 
stuff, if I don't get high enough marks teaching is my back up. (Samantha, 
Sunnydale) 


The Sunnydale and Rydell cohorts often envisaged a self-reflexive free- 
dom and wider choice in their perceived future narratives. Rydell stu- 
dents were most likely to be more accepting of uncertainty and display a 
flexible attitude towards their future. For example: 


I'm incredibly lost in my aspirations for the future. You know, every so often you 
see something that's a great job and go, ‘oh, that's what I want to be’ and for a 
week or so you'll go around and you'll act and work towards that goal, and then 
a few weeks later you'll hear of something different, or your views on life will 
change or somebody wlll say some thing to you about it, and you will be like, 
“no, 1 don't really want to do that anymore”. 1 won't have one career, 111 proba- 
bly have six or seven. So I really haven't got any set guidelines. (Nat, Rydell) 


Nat understands that a job is no longer for life and seems comfortable 
with the notion that he will have ‘six or seven” careers. This discourse was 
virtually non-existent at Montesano High, where a struggle for economic 
capital was envisaged. While money was the overriding concern at 
Montesano High, ‘success’ was frequently mentioned at Rydell Grammar: 


To be successful and satisfied in what I have achieved in life. (Rydell, male) 
To be succeasful in whatever I do, own my own business. (Rydell, female) 


Further contrast between ambitions as a possible indicator of reflexiv- 
ity as cultural capital is exemplified in the following two quotes. A female 
youth from Montesano High wrote ‘to be a teacher and own my own 
house and have a family’. She addresses the major future risks much as 
she probably experiences them in her immediate social environment. 
First, she wants a classic ‘white-collar’ job connoting upward social 
mobility aspirations for young women from lower SES backgrounds. She 
lives in an area of high unemployment where most residents are in rent- 
subsidized government housing. So her second ambition — owning her 
own home — symbolizes overcoming a major status risk in Australia 
where home ownership is traditionally important. Finally, she addresses 
the major adult femininity status risk of unmarried and childless. 

In contrast, a Rydell Grammar girl wrote that she wanted ‘to be happy 
and healthy and take life as it comes. Have a successful career.’ Typically she 
begins not with a material goal, but the affective domain, implying the risk 
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of personal unhappiness rather than material concerns. Her third point — 
‘take life as it comes’ — not only indicates avoiding stress as an affective risk 
she can already identify with, but a confident attitude towards future risks 
and her ability to deal with them. Finally, she wants an undefined success- 
ful career, pointing to a stable and confident ontological security that allows 
her to foresee a self-biography of status risk management signified by “suc- 
cess’ in whichever profession she chooses. This is reflexivity as cultural cap- 
ital — she possesses the choice to choose, and she is aware of this. 


Obstacles 

Naming obstacles to ambitions, Sunnydale High and Rydell Grammar 
youth were much more likely to list personal traits such as laziness and 
motivation. Montesano youth were much more likely to foresee educa- 
tional pitfalls, financial problems or the interference of ‘other people’. 
This may well be an instance of the reflexive capacity of higher socioeco- 
nomic (SES) youth manifesting as a preoccupation with “inner” qualities 
concerned with success and prosperity in the competitive middle-class 
labour market — such as appearance, perseverance, confidence and mutu- 
ally supportive social relations — or perceived lack of these things. For 
example, a boy from Rydell Grammar wrote that his major life goal obsta- 
cles (risks) would be ‘my own motivation, my laziness, my poor work 
ethic’. Youth from more privileged backgrounds seemed to assume that 
the adequate material and cultural capital provided by their families 
would bring them success in the future as long as personal failings did not 
let them down. One girl from Sunnydale High stated this directly: 


My own personal flaw is distractions. I am provided for by my parents the per- 
fect environment to flourish academically and work hard. If I am pushed off 
this straight path it would be because of my own lack of ability to concentrate. 


Rydell Grammar students often struggled to nominate any obstacles to 
achieving their goals, and when they did, they never mentioned structural 
obstacles. They mentioned individual traits and, ironically, the need to find 
independence from their ‘support networks’ and to be free of the influence 
of their parents. The following is an example from the male focus group: 


Tony: Finding out what career path I want to travel, cause at this stage I 
don't have a clue ... (long pause) 


Nat: [Its] probably motivation to actually do something (laughs). It will be 
hard, like when you think about it, especially from my perspective, I 
come from a family where I don’t need to do much to get along . . . 
Im in a perfect position, I’m in a good position financially, Im well 
looked after, I’ve got plenty of food . . . so motivating myself to work 
for myself and make my own way in life is difficult, ‘cause of the 
position I’m in now. 
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Tony: “That is the same for me as well, the way I’ve been brought up is so 
lucky, so after Year 12 I think it will be hard. (Rydell) 


The boys acknowledge their relative privilege. All focus group partici- 
pants at Rydell were quite self-reflexive about this. Tony feels that actually 
deciding what he wants to do is an obstacle. The intensified importance of 
choice itself was often perceived to be a potential problem. A Rydell 
Grammar girl wrote ‘I am terrible at making decisions and opportunities 
will probably pass me by while I am trying to decide what to do.’ In 
another example: 


Kim: If you look at 50 years ago, our parents were pretty basic in that 
they went to school, came home, played cricket, went to bed 
(laughs) . . . but today we have so many things to think about. 
We've got 12 different subjects, as opposed to just general Maths, 
English, Science . . . yeah, we've just got this extra pressure and 
because of like, back in their day, there was like 10 different jobs 
. . . a teacher, a nurse, a mother. 


Interviewer: So you are saying that you have more options now and this cre- 
ates more pressure? 


Kim: Yeah, it does. 
Interviewer: But isn't that more freedom? 
Kim: I s’pose it's more freedom, but more freedom can lead to more 


pressure because if you want to be doing something that you 
have to solely do on your own it can create independence, but at 
the same time that brings a lot of pressure and stress to your 
environment. For example, going back a bit, 50 years ago they 
would start and get an apprenticeship, a profession and work 
and then get married. (Rydell) 


It seems that the breadth of choice itself is now a hindrance. Kim sees 
her life as much more complex compared to what she perceives as the tra- 
ditional past, when life trajectories were relatively straightforward, echo- 
ing Giddens’ claim of ‘detraditionalization’. However, at Montesano High 
difficulty of choice between possible ambitions and careers was not iden- 
tified by any student. 

While Montesano High respondents sometimes nominated personal 
“weaknesses”, they were often combined with concrete “outer” obstacles 
such as not finding sufficient money for their education, not getting uni- 
versity access and not knowing the right people. ‘Financial difficulty’ 
such as the problem of ‘paying for my HECS [higher education] fees’ was 
common at Montesano High, for example: 

Stew: [Money] for Universi ity. It's a big responsibility if your parents don't 

have the money to pay for it, I’m not sure what the loan is, is it HECS? 
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It's a big thing that you have to pay back as soon as you finish your qual- 
ification. So that could have a big impact on how you get a job and stuff. 
Tim: To get through Uni in a good course, you ve gotta be constantly studying 
but by the time you finish Uni you're at the age where your parents don't 
pay for anything anymore, so if you're really pushed to get through Uni 
with a good mark you need another job, and it's hard to balance both, to 
still pass, to still get paid and stuff Hke that. .. it’s not easy. (Montesano) 


This is further expressed in the following interview exchange: 


Interviewer: OK, so is there anything that you guys can see as being the major 
obstacles of stopping you doing what you want to do? 


Elly: Money. 
Others: Yeah! 
Elly: Yeah, cause my family is not all that rich or anything, so trying 


to save up money to get into and do Uni is going to be... it’s 
golng to be money, that's going to be my biggest stop. 
Interviewer: Do you agree? 
Clare: Yeah. (Montesano) 


Elly instantly nominates money, and the other girls enthusiastically 
agree. This throws into focus the much greater reflection on their own per- 
sonal qualities by students at the two privileged schools — an inner set of 
circumstances that lies theoretically within their power to change and rein- 
vent. However, while students at Montesano shared this apparent reflex- 
ivity to some extent, they also strongly signalled their sense of constraint 
by external structures and prejudices, which do not lie within their per- 
sonal capacity to change and reinvent. Furthermore, the Montesano High 
students seem to reflexively engage with the very reality of disadvantage. 

Youth at Montesano High can hardly be described as ‘reflexivity losers’ 
(Lash, 1994: 120; Lash and Urry, 1994), since they are doing their best to 
improve their chances by completing senior high school, and they have a 
productive sense of the tangible obstacles they face. However, our finding 
here does lend support to the idea that while there is reflexivity in the 
habitus of lower socioeconomic youth, they lose out ‘in relation to reflex- 
ivity because they are marginalized by a social structure which empowers 
reflexivity in others’ (Adams, 2006). The acknowledged material struc- 
tural disadvantages that characterize the low SES position are intensified 
by perceptions of personal risk — supporting Beck’s claim that risk and 
wealth are in inverse proportion. Those higher in economic and cultural 
capital have the material foundation to feel comfortable with the reflexive 
self-discipline apparently required for success. Those at the lower end of 
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the social scale without sufficient economic resources, or family-derived 
cultural capital, are faced with class-specific material difficulties in 
achieving upward mobility. But they also face a further problem in an 
entrepreneurial, apparently classless society where everyone is supposed 
to be able to achieve their goals. Anticipated lack of success in achieving 
future ambitions is more readily explained within the popular public dis- 
course of personal failings than within a socially critical discourse of 
socioeconomic inequality. It is the disjunction between the rhetoric of 
neoliberal discourse about the trajectory of the self and the reality 
Montesano students experience in their day-to-day lives that may prove 
problematic for their pursuit of a stable ontological security in the future. 
A sense of this daily reality emerged in the focus group discussions at 
Montesano High, for example, 


. . . it's like when you apply for a job, like if you live out in Montesano com- 
pared to in at Sunnydale or something, their parents are more likely to know 
each other which helps, plus they are likely to go to a school like Rydell 
Grammar rather than Montesano High, so that can have an effect on the job 
and getting it. (Genevieve, Montesano) 


Genevieve foresees the structural obstacles that attending Montesano 
High creates, in this case a lack of social capital — the kind of family con- 
nections that builds a middle-class career. We may contrast this with a 
quote from the focus group at Sunnydale: 


Well, I have this thing lately where I don't wanna go to Uni straight away, or 
don't do the whole career stuff straight away because 1t seems like the first 20 
years of your life are the most eventful and then you do the same thing for 40, 
it just seems pointless. So, I was gonna maybe wait even 10 years and do spir- 
itual fulfilment stuff first (laughs). (Nell, Sunnydale) 


This displays a relaxed and confident attitude to future risk mediated 
through a habitus high in both economic and cultural capital (Nell's par- 
ents are both academics). Nell sees the future as something she can navi- 
gate her way through relatively easily. Through this contrast we can see 
that reflexivity needs to be understood as ‘tightly bound-up with broader 
inequalities’ (Adams, 2006: 13). 


Ambitions, Obstacles and Risk: Articulations of 
Cultural Capital 
Differences between the three school cohorts on the subject of ambitions 
and obstacles may be generalized as follows: Montesano High youth 


tended to show a preoccupation with money and overcoming structural 
and material disadvantages and answered in realistic, rather than abstract 
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terms. Sunnydale High youth tended to show a preoccupation with self- 
discipline, self-knowledge and realizing their potential and answered 
questions philosophically; as did Rydell High students, who were preoc- 
cupied with achieving success as status per se and often viewed gaining 
independence as central to this. The more abstract, yet personally focused 
nature of responses and comments at Sunnydale High and Rydell 
Grammar implies a more comfortable and relaxed acceptance of struc- 
tural uncertainty (Ball, 2003: 149-51), indicating a willingness to be flexi- 
ble, to adapt and reinvent themselves. It is possible to interpret this as 
implying the ‘new’ cultural capital of reflexivity, differentially constituted 
for the habitus of working-class and middle-class youth. 

In this sense, the habitus of different classes — which still implies 
unequal distribution of capitals — means that those higher in cultural cap- 
ital enjoy new ‘advantageous attributions’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 475-9) as the 
need for reflexivity becomes normalized for the new generation. In creat- 
ing this synthesis, we should not lose sight of risk, and perceptions of risk, 
as shaping forces in the constitution of contemporary youth trajectories. 
We understand risk position as an added, yet somewhat hidden, dimen- 
sion of an individual’s socioeconomic class position, where the risk posi- 
tions and perceptions of lower socioeconomic and higher socioeconomic 
groups in society are recognizably different. 

As stated previously, the unequal distribution of resources needed to 
achieve successful reflexive negotiation of risk tend to be understood 
by modern citizens as individual inadequacies and weaknesses, rather 
than the consequences of structural and global economic forces. The 
pervasive neoliberal discourse encourages young people to perceive 
actual structural and material inequalities as a personal lack of relevant 
skills or education, inadequate personality traits and other individual 
deficiencies. In the study reported here, youth in the two higher SES 
cohorts do appear to experience their lives as more cushioned against 
structural risk — in how they experience the present, in how they artic- 
ulate their ambitions and also in how they envision their futures. In 
their identification of ambitions and obstacles, this manifested as a pre- 
occupation with personal qualities and self-surveillance indicating 
their possession of cultural capital that includes a ready flow of reflex- 
ivity for achieving flexibility and reinvention of the self in the context 
of family financial security. 

In contrast, youth at Montesano often brought ambitions down to 
basics — like fust ‘getting a job’, and obstacles down to ‘lack of money’. 
While these respondents rarely mentioned ‘class’ overtly, their sense of 
socioeconomic disadvantage was very strong, and far outweighed their 
mentions of personal capacities and failings. 
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Conclusion 


The arguments made in relation to data in this article support the propo- 
sition that the successful or unsuccessful negotiation of risk through the 
‘generative disposition’ of reflexivity is still heavily reliant on one’s 
socioeconomic or class position. While Montesano students acknowl- 
edged having to deal with risks (obstacles to their ambitions), these were 
mostly conceived as structural impediments to getting a good education 
and a good job. The stated ambitions of students from Sunnydale High 
and Rydell Grammar were much less material. The future was something 
to be negotiated reflexively, and the risks they nominated focused on indi- 
vidual traits, the need for self-discipline and knowledge, including self- 
knowledge. In the overall tone of responses, those higher in cultural 
capital showed a more casual, relaxed and individualized approach 
towards the future. Their expressed attitudes demonstrate that the indi- 
vidualization thesis is about perception of reality rather than an actual 
effect of it. Plumridge and Thompson (2003: 220) draw critical attention to 
the ‘optimism’ of the individualization thesis in modelling reflexive 
modernity, and it may be that the middle-class youth in our study are 
unrealistically optimistic about the future — perhaps convinced by the late 
modern hype of the infinite potential of the entrepreneurial self. In fact, 
we carry from the data the sense that it may be the upwardly mobile 
working-class Montesano High youth who have the most realistic 

on the present and the future. Their scepticism about the future, and their 
strong sense of having to struggle for achievement, may prove to be pre- 
scient if the current global downturn continues. 

The arguments made in this article also support the proposition that 
reflexivity is mediated through the habitus as a form of class-based, 
embodied cultural capital. For example, at the level of the ‘self’, 
Montesano youth thought they would be judged as inherently deficient in 
the middle-class job and labour market, and that only dedicated hard 
work on their part could overcome this. This is a traditional working-class 
view of the struggle for prosperity and upward mobility, exemplified in 
Willis’s (1977) Learning to Labour. The commentary and responses of 
young people at Sunnydale High and Rydell Grammar match the reflex- 
ive modernists’ claims much more closely. Sunnydale youth seemed to 
assume their inherent acceptability within the middle-class job and labour 
market. Their ‘problem’ was to decide how and when to be part of it, and 
whether this fitted with their philanthropic and self-discovery aims. 
Rydell Grammar youth seemed to assume their inherent acceptability 
within the upper- and upper middle-class field of work. The ‘problem’ 
seemed to be how their personal qualities and capacities could be maxi- 
mized. While personal self-improvement discourses were present at 
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Montesano High, their future life trajectories were assumed as much less 
negotiable than the way those higher in cultural and economic capital 
perceived their futures. 

In conclusion, for lower SES youth in Australia the imagined “prolong- 
ing of current calculable damages into the future” is still predicated, it 
seems, on current woes (Beck, 1992: 33). This confirms that ‘living in a 
class-divided society means that not all young people have the same 
resources, experiences and opportunities” (White and Wyn, 2004: 16). 
When considering their future, the dispositions of youth from more priv- 
ileged backgrounds included the reflexive idea that their personal biogra- 
phies can be self-shaped and self-managed. This was less so for less 
privileged youth, who imagined the future in terms of material ambitions 
and risks largely modelled on the project of transcending the experiences 
of the people who surround them in their local environment. To rephrase 
Bauman (1998: 86) — all these young people look forward to an adult life 
of choices, but not all of them have the means to be choosers. 


Notes 


1. See the special issue of The British Journal of Sociology (Vol 56, No. 1, 2005), the 
special issue of Sociology (Vol. 39, No. 5, 2005) and two special issues of Cultural 
Trends (Vol. 13, No. 2, June 2004 and Vol. 15, No. 2-3, September 2006). 

2. As Adams (2006) points out, these two terms do not mean the same thing. 
Flexibility is the ability to move from field to field easily, an inherent property 
of some habitus. Reflexivity suggests openness to scrutiny, especially self-crit- 
iclam and self-discipline. Furthermore, the concept of reflexivity itself is con- 
tested. See Lash and Urry (1994) and Ekberg (2007: 354-5) for an overview of 
differences between Beck's and Giddens’s definitions. 
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abstract This article traces the development, retraction and reconfiguration of the 
way in which sexual abuse has been understood as a social problem in Canada. It 
looks at the processes of its social construction and situates these within a theo- 
retical framework derived from lan Hacking’s work on transient mental illness. It 
argues that sexual abuse was able to flourish as a social problem because of the 
‘ecological niche’ constituted by the presence of four vectors: cultural polarity, 
observability, recognition of victims and expert classification. As this confluence 
has changed, however, so too has the framework of understanding that had been 
provided for it, leading to its current retraction and reconfiguration. 
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There is a voluminous literature on the genesis of social problems. There is 
far less on the way in which a social problem, having come into existence, 
changes course or fades from view altogether. In these respects, sociologi- 
cal explanations of sexual abuse usually fall into one of two camps: either 
that it is a problem that has no substance, a moral panic generated by 
extravagant claims makers with the assistance of an indulgent media (see 
Best, 1990, Jenkins, 1992), or that it is a problem with an essentialized sub- 
stance, a product of the power relations of patriarchal societies, but 
brought to light in the last 20 or 30 years by the campaigning activities of 
women's organizations and allies in the child care professions. Neither 
explanation, though, can account for its fluidity. For much of the 1980s and 
1990s (but not before, see Kempe and Kempe, 1978), sexual abuse came to 
be understood as something that was devastating and largely irreparable. 
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In their best-selling self-help manual, Bass and Davis (1988: 29) proclaimed 
that ‘the long term effects of sexual abuse . . . permeate everything: your 
sense of self; your intimate relationships, your sexuality, your parenting, 
your work life, even your sanity”. No longer an exclusive property of dys- 
functional individuals or incestuous families, as it had been understood 
before, it was now a problem that could occur in apparently “normal fam- 
ilies’. It then came to be linked with organized, systemic or cultic abuse, 
involving large groups of prominent men in positions of trust and power. 

It also became a problem of both the past and the present. It involved 
not just children contemporarily at risk, but, in addition, all those adults 
who began to come forward to speak of their own past victimization and 
its consequences: some because they had previously been too fearful to 
speak about it, others who had only just remembered it. Profuse apologies 
began to be offered from the organizations in which it had been allowed 
to flourish. Indeed, victimization need no longer just bring shame, pain 
and destruction. It also began to bring redemption, damages, even 
celebrity status. 

However, some of the key features of this framework of understanding 
have since been largely discredited. There are, after all, no paedophile 
rings; there is no ritual abuse; recovered memories cannot be trusted; not 
all victimization claims are legitimate. As a result, in Canada,’ the prob- 
lem has undergone a series of retractions and reconfigurations, with the 
effect that the predatory stranger has once again come to the forefront of 
those who would sexually abuse children. 

In this article, I want to explain the emergence and fluidity of this prob- 
lem by applying the explanatory framework developed in Ian Hacking’s 
(1998) work on ‘transient mental illness’ — an illness “that appears at a time, 
in a place, and later fades away [although] it may spread from place to 
place and appear from time to time’ (Hacking, 1998: 1). What brings it mto 
existence in the first instance is the presence of what he describes as an “eco- 
logical niche’. This is the confluence of four main vectors, which take the 
following forms. First, the problem has to be observable. It must be ‘strange, 
disturbing and noticed’ (Hacking, 1998: 82): it has to be a social problem that 
not only has a quantifiable element but one that remains in the public 
domain — it has to be newsworthy as well. Second, the problem has to fit 
between a cultural polarity of social phenomena that loom large in con- 

consciousness — ‘one virtuous, the other vicious and tending to 
crime’. Hacking (1998: 81) thus explains how ‘mad travellers’ disease’ in the 
late 19th century — the impulsive and uncontrollable travels of respectable 
working-class men of which they had no memory - fitted between roman- 
tic tourism and criminal vagrancy: ‘both were deeply important to the mid- 
dle classes, because one stood for leisure, pleasure and fantasy escape, 
while the other stood for fear of the underworld’. In these respects, mad 
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travellers’ disease came into existence as ‘an option for the less fortunate 
that lay between affluence and crime” (Hacking, 1998: 82). Third, there have 
to be victims for whom the problem, despite the pains it causes, also acts as 
a kind of haven or release from intolerable social or psychological circum- 
stances. The position of victims, particularly crime victims, in many mod- 
ern societies today seems particularly pertinent to this. By the early 19808, 
victimization had been able to unite two different features of the changing 
social, political and cultural arena of post-1970s modernity (Furedi, 2004): 
the general sense of vulnerability that is now experienced in the course of 
traversing the anxieties and insecurities of everyday life (Giddens, 1990; 
Fukuyama, 1995); and the demand for recognition and esteem through the 
range of non-class-specific social movements that emerged in this period, 
usually concerned with single issues of oppression, offering new opportu- 
nities for unity and solidity as class alignments declined. Victimization thus 
has the capacity to act as a new kind of citizenship, an emblem of broader 
dangers and uncertainties that has to be universally borne rather than indi- 
viduals accepting culpability (Garland, 2002). Fourth, the problem must be 
validated (see also Best, 1990: 80): experts much vouch for its authenticity 
and place it within a larger framework of diagnosis or taxonomy. 

I want to argue that it was the presence of these four vectors that 
allowed sexual abuse to flourish in Canada. Without them, though, it has 
to change into a different formulation if it is to survive. As Hacking (1998: 
82) argues, ‘we should expect a [social problem] to mutate or disappear if 
its habitat is destroyed’. 


Observabllity 


Before the 1980s, sexual abuse in Canada was not ‘observable’. The report 
of Greenland (1973), although titled Child Abuse in Ontario, makes virtually 
no mention of the matter. In the federal Report to the House of Commons on 
Child Abuse and Neglect (1976), there is no reference to sexual abuse. In 1981, 
however, the Badgley Commission was established to conduct a ‘national 
fact-finding study of sexual offences against children and youths and to 
recommend how young victims could better be protected by the law and 
helping services” (Badgley, 1984: 5). Because of its concern with the sexual 
exploitation of young people, Badgley also looked in detail at child 
pornography and prostitution. At the start of the inquiry, then, sexual 
abuse was one among these other forms of exploitation. By the time it 
reported, though, in 1984, sexual abuse had become its central feature. Its 
summary begins “persons who have been sexually abused as children and 
youths have told us of their anguish and sense of helplessness, feelings 
intensified by their not knowing how they might have sought appropriate 
help’ (Badgley, 1984: 1). What had happened between 1981 and 1984 is that 
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the problem had become increasingly observable. For example, the Report 
of Metro Toronto's Special Committee on Child Abuse (1982) estimated that one 
in four girls and one in 10 boys were sexually abused by the age of 18 amid 
considerable media interest (‘sexual abuse is reaching epidemic propor- 
tions’, The Globe and Mail, 26 April 1982: 8). Thereafter, Ontario social work- 
ers made the decision to prioritize this rather than other forms of abuse, 
giving it increased professional attention.’ 

Against this backcloth and despite its original parameters, the first 40 of 
the 52 recommendations made by Badgley relate to sexual abuse (matters 
such as mandatory reporting and the relaxation of evidential rules to facil- 
itate its prosecution). It also set the benchmark for calculations of abuse 
levels. Based on the evidence of a substantial literature review (much of 
which involved research outside Canada), it concluded that its “real levels’ 
were one in two for girls and one in three for boys. Thereafter, the phrase 
‘one in three’ became reified popular wisdom (‘as yet there is no reliable 
picture of the extent of child abuse in this country, but... we can try to 
adjust to the preliminary estimate that one in three women and slightly 
fewer men experience sexual abuse as children”, The Globe and Mail, 21 July 
1989: A4). Other claims makers simply took the Badgley estimates as “fact” 
and then extrapolated ‘real number’ calculations: “1,400,000 Canadians 
were being abused each year [and] 4,785,000 males and 7,250 000 females 
had experienced some form of unwanted touching in Canada’ (Matthews, 
1996: 24). The media, in conjunction with claims makers, then inflated the 
size of newly discovered sites. After the first cases of ritual abuse became 
public knowledge in the mid-1980s, The Globe and Mail (27 November 1990: 
A9) reported that ‘an estimated 2,000 individuals stepped forward claim- 
ing to have been abused in satanic cults’. After a causal link had been 
established between sexual abuse and multiple personality disorder, 
Toronto psychiatrist Margot Rivera claimed that there were 100,000 such 
cases in Ontario at any given time (The Globe and Mail, 3 July 1991: A1). 

As the problem became more observable, so there was an escalation in 
reported cases: in Ontario from 249 in 1980 to 1628 in 1986, in Nova Scotia 
from 6 to 165, while New Brunswick had experienced a 622 percent increase 
between 1983 and 1987 (Report of the Special Advisor to the Mtnister of National 
Health and Welfare on Child Sexual Abuse in Canada, 1990: 19). The increase in 
reporting then confirmed that it was indeed a problem that was out of con- 
troP rather than being one that was now more regularly detected. Again, 
social work practices had helped to achieve this. For example, in Toronto, a 
special phone number was established for abuse victims, unlike victims of 
other forms of child abuse. There remains an expectation that within two 
hours of such a report to Children’s Aid Societies, it will be investigated 
with the police in attendance.* Furthermore, the manner of its reporting in 
the media helped to maintain a distinction between its public prevalence 
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and actual levels. At the same time, the more it seemed to be increasing, the 
more it justified enlarging the power base of social work organizations 
combating it “the complexity of child sexual abuse along with the increas- 
ing numbers of reported cases is straining every part of front-line systems” 
(Report of the Special Advisor to the Minister of National Health and Welfare on 
Child Sexual Abuse in Canada, 1990: 24). 

The way in which individual cases produced multiple abusers and vic- 
tims helped it remain observable. Reports of the Prescott sex ring in 1989 
claimed that 119 paedophiles were involved and that 275 children and 42 
adults had been victimized (The Globe and Mail, 16 February 1990: A13). In 
Martensville Ontario, nine people were charged with 180 offences and 
seven with 114 (The Globe and Mail, 26 September 1997: A8). The Mount 
Cashel case in Newfoundland began with claims of widespread sexual 
abuse by as many as 20 priests and lay teachers at a Catholic orphanage. 
Former choirmaster John Gallienne pleaded guilty to 20 sex charges 
involving 13 choirboys at St George's Cathedral Kingston. In the 1992 
Grandview Training School case, allegations were made by more than 70 
students. In 1994, the police were interviewing 450 people in the St Anne's 
Residential School case. John Paul Roby was convicted of sexually molest- 
ing 26 boys and one girl at the Maple Leaf Gardens ice hockey arena in 
Toronto in 1999 (Vine and Challen, 2002). The nature of these cases also 
meant that sexual abuse became identified with conspiracy and corrup- 
tion, often in high places, rather than the identification it had previously 
had with much less newsworthy dysfunctional families or dangerous but 
sad and isolated strangers. The resulting lawsuits and settlements main- 
tained its visibility. The level of damages being claimed and increasingly 
awarded confirmed the way in which sexual abuse was now regarded as 
a life-shattering event and of great public importance. In 1990, Gallienne’s 
victims reached a Can.$2.1 million settlement; in 1994 victims at the 
Roman Catholic Du Plessis orphanage were involved in a class action for 
Can.$1.5 billion. In 2003, a Can.$4.3 million lawsuit was lodged against an 
abusing Roman Catholic priest. “the lawsuit is not about what the priest 
did to [my] body; it's what he did to my soul, my spirituality — what price 
these?” (The Globe and Mail, 20 March 2003: A8). 

In addition, documentaries and a new genre of movies and miniseries 
based on real cases continued to keep the problem in the public domain. 
After the screening of The Boys of St Vincent miniseries (based on abuse at 
St John's Reformatory), the Toronto Star (8 December 1993: A4) reported 
that “the 24 hour phone counselling service has been swamped around the 
clock with calls from ... middle-aged men remembering similar events in 
their own lives 20 to 30 years ago. The program triggered a lot of awful 
memories. Most of the callers have never talked to anyone before about 
their childhood experiences, not even to family members.” David 
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McCann’s disclosures of abuse at St Joseph’s Training School (he himself 
had been motivated by the publicity given to disclosures about another 
Catholic orphanage) produced similar effects: ‘callers flooded police 
switchboards with stories of their mistreatment over the next two weeks, 
more than a hundred former wards called the police. Another 20 took 
their stories to the media” (Henton with McCann, 1995: 167). 


Cultural Polartty 


The problem did not become a matter of public interest simply because it 
was becoming more observable. What also contributed to this was the 
way in which sexual abuse seemed to sit between two cultural polarities. 
On the one hand, there was the innocence of children: they have become 
“symbols of purity” Hacking (2003: 40) later wrote. This is because their 
value changes historically (Zelizer, 1985), their numbers in the population 
being instrumental in this. With fewer children, “parents have more at 
stake with each child, the emotional ties between parent and child become 
closer and children receive better treatment” (Best, 1990: 3). In Canada, 
live births were in significant decline before and after sexual abuse 
became observable: from 371,988 in 1970 to 348,958 in 1997; even more 
significantly, the proportion of live births per 1000 of population declined 
from 17.4 to 11.6 in this time. One of the consequences of this has been that 
average family size declined from 3.7 in 1971 to 3.0 in 2000. In these 
respects, the scarcity of children reinforces the bond between them and 
their parents: “at a time when very few human relations can be taken for 
granted, the child appears as a unique emotional partner in a relationship 
unlike marriage or friendship, the bond that links a parent to a child can- 
not be broken; it is a bond that stands out as the exception to the rule that 
relationships cannot be expected to last forever” (Furedi, 2001: 107). 

On the other, the ideal of family life as something stable and nurturing 
has been falling apart. Marriages in Canada declined from 188,428 in 1970 
to 153,306 in 1997; at the same time, the number of divorces increased from 
29,063 in 1970 to 67,408, with the ratio of marriages to divorces declining 
from 6:1 to 2.25:1. In 1981, only 6 percent of Canadians lived under com- 
mon law; by 2001 this had increased to 16 percent (Statistics Canada, 2003: 
11). Furthermore, the number of one-parent families increased from 
476,300 in 1971 to 1,290,800 in 2000: and the ratio of husband--wife families 
to lone-parent families declined from 10:1 in 1970 to 5.2:1 in 2000. As the 
norm of family life has fragmented, so the everyday care of children has 
become more fraught with risk. For some, the instability of the family 
reveals hidden sites of patriarchal oppression; for others, it makes children 
vulnerable to new dangers and uncertainties from the supernumerary 
caregivers with whom they now have contact. In these respects, the threat 
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of sexual abuse to children no longer came from random attacks beyond 
the family, but instead was located right at its heart, in these circles of 
immediate caregivers: post-1980 understandings of sexual abuse emerged 
between these impressions of innocence and corruption. The discovery of 
ritual abuse — the first recorded case was in Canada (Padzer and Smith, 
1980) — had exemplified these two polarities and what they might lead to 
when set against each other. Male family members came under the most 
suspicion and scrutiny: ‘we have chosen to refer to female victims and 
male offenders in this report . . . because most sexual abuse is committed 
by adults who are known to the child and acting in a care-giver capacity, 
much of the report focuses on these situations” (Report of Metro Toronto's 
Special Committee on Child Abuse, 1982: i). Thereafter, Badgley (1984: 218) 
concluded that “the main need of sexually assaulted children is for ade- 
quate protection from persons whom they already know and may trust'. In 
this way, a host of others (usually men) acting in loco parentis were brought 
into its net. The Children's Aid Society's Metropolitan Service Plan stated 
that ‘in 85-95 percent of cases, the abuser is someone known to the child: 
parent, relative, a person who works with the child’ (Children's Aid Society 
Toronto, 1994: 5; my emphasis). 

One reason for the growth of this extended network of abusers has been 
the changing pattern of women's employment (in part related to the 
growth of one-parent families). By 1992, the number of preschoolers 
whose mothers were in paid employment had risen from 695,000 in 1980 
to 1,300,000 (The Globe and Mail, 9 June 1992: A8). If, in the past, necessary 
child care could have been provided within extended family structures, 
the subsequent reorganization of family life now makes this much more 
problematic and anxiety provoking. During the 1980s, only 23.4 percent of 
the 652,922 three- to six-year-olds were in licensed daycare and of the 
1,634,000 school-age children, only 3.5 percent were in a licensed before- 
or after-school programme (Statistics Canada, 1988). In the absence of 
licensed daycare services, what we find is ‘a dramatic increase in the 
informal, unlicensed sector of child care, swelling the cottage industry of 
informal care-giving, and ultimately accounting for up to 85 percent of all 
day care provided in the country” (Pence, 1993: 62-3). As a result, ‘in less 
than five years, day care has been transformed from an acceptable solu- 
tion for mothers who must find someone to look after their children while 
they work, to a potential hazard for children, because of the risk of mal- 
treatment, especially sexual mistreatment while in day care’ (The Globe 
and Mail, 9 June 1992: A8). Doyle (1994) thus warned of ‘sexual abuse in 
neighbourhood and community settings’, and of ‘perpetrators who gain a 
position of trust in day schools and care settings”. Indeed, in recognition 
of this, Badgley had recommended that a new offence be established for 
sexual misconduct by those in a “position of trust”. 
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When abuse was discovered in these settings, it then seemed to reinforce 
both the innocence and vulnerability of the child victims and the corrup- 
tion and depravity of their abusers. Thus, when sentencing Gallienne to 
four-and-a-half years” imprisonment in 1990, the judge stated that “this 
accused was given a most precious trust. It was to teach music to children. 
Instead, he broke that trust and he violated those children . . . they are 
innocent victims and have been badly wounded. The scars from those 
wounds may well last a lifetime” (quoted in Steed, 1993: 281). After revela- 
tions of abuse at Mount Cashel, it was reported that “Catholics are grap- 
pling with the incomprehensible: that priests should have violated both 
their children and their calling to such devastating effect” (The Globe and 
Mail, 21 July 1989: A13). After the conviction of school teacher Doug Brown 
for sexual abuse of 17 students at Upper Canada College, an exclusive pri- 
vate school, one of his victims spoke of his subsequent descent into drug 
addiction and destitution, illustrating the extent to which innocence could 
be polluted in this way (The Globe and Mail, 16 October 2004: A6). 
Meanwhile, institutions that had chosen to hide or help their own past 
abusers (Berry, 1992), were themselves seen as culpable and conniving” 
‘the victim’s courage in coming forward with their pain, sometimes to face 
the additional anguish of ostracism must be respected and commended by 
all members of the church community at large. The local church's response 
to the pastoral and clinical needs of the victims lacked a sense of Christian 
compassion and contravened basic principles which govern the church. 
When the victims and their families needed the Church the most, it failed 
them. With the passage of time, the pain which the victims and their fam- 
ilies suffered has not waned; nor has the anguish felt by the whole church 
community’ (Report of the Archdiocesan Commission of Enqutry into the Sexual 
Abuse of Children by Members of the Clergy, 1990: 2). 


Victims 


Previously, abuse victims had not come forward because what they had 
experienced was too shameful, too hurtful, too embarrassing; and because 
no one would believe them. The Report of Metro Toronto's Special Committee 
on Child Abuse (1982: 6) affirmed that “sexually abused children are some- 
times frightened into silence, or even into changing their allegations of 
abuse, after dealing with officials from social agencies’. As one of the vic- 
tims in the Maple Leaf Gardens case subsequently explained, ‘it was ten 
years before [I] could tell anyone about what had happened. At 13, who 
are you going to tell?’ (The Globe and Mail, 20 January 1997: A2). In 
Newfoundland, some mothers believed that they would bear deformed 
children if they reported a Catholic priest (The Globe and Mail, 15 June 1989: 
A5). They thus kept their silence, despite what their children had told 
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them. Those who suffered abuse in native schools were in a particularly 
vulnerable position if they complained: ‘if anyone objected, they were told 
by missionaries that family and welfare cheques wouldn't be cashed and 
local stores, run by the Hudson Bay Company, would not grant them 
credit’ (The Globe and Mail, 19 October 1996: A14). 

Even when individuals did come forward, they were likely to face 
obstructions at a variety of levels. The Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
Response of the Newfoundland Criminal Justice System to Complaints (1990) 
found that ‘so overwhelming was the prestige and authority of the 
Catholic Church in Newfoundland, and of the Christian Brothers in par- 
ticular, that the government didn’t dare interfere with their activities, no 
matter what terrible rumours were heard’. Earlier complaints of abuse by 
the Christian Brothers at St Joseph’s had been ignored by the Ontario 
Deputy Minister of Reform Institutions (Henton with McCann, 1995). 
Similarly, the publisher of the St John’s Evening Telegram had refused to 
publish a story 14 years earlier about abuse at St John’s Training School 
because ‘he did not want to destroy one hundred years of good work by 
the Christian brothers’ (The Globe and Mail, 15 June 1989: A5). Under these 
circumstances, there could be no release for victims. To proclaim what 
had happened to them would only increase their sense of shame and 
exclusion. In effect, they had ‘no collective story, no rationale for public 
disclosure, no framework by which a public story could be formulated 
and understood’ (Davis, 2006: 53). 

This began to change in the early 1980s. Victimization through sexual 
abuse assumed an almost iconic status, representing the most intolerable 
and irreparable violation and oppression. Whatever the respective expe- 
riences of sexual abuse victims — in native schools and other institutions 
or in their own families and from events in the present to events several 
decades in the past — their victimization could now take the form of a 
haven: a release from silent sufferings, and validation of survivor status. 
A series of law changes® (following the Badgley recommendations) now 
made it easier for them to speak out and establish their victim status: lack 
of physical evidence would no longer stand in the way of prosecution; 
children would be allowed to depict what had happened to them when 
they were unable to verbalize it by playing with anatomically correct 
dolls. The Canadian Supreme Court ruled in 1989 that no corroboration 
of abuse was required to prove abuse had happened; and in 1992 the 
same court extended the Statute of Limitations deadline for sexual abuse 
cases (the clock can start when the memory of abuse occurs, not when the 
abuse actually happened). Furthermore, abuse complaints were now 
much more likely to be accepted by Canadian social workers. They had 
been strongly influenced by US expertise in the early 1980s (McCullogh, 
2002), particularly the much heralded Roland Summit. It was he who put 
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forward the hugely influential assertion that ‘it has become a maxim 
among child sexual abuse intervention counsellors and investigators that 
children never fabricate the kinds of explicit sexual manipulations they divulge 
in complaints or interrogations’ (Summit, 1983: 190-1, my emphasis). 

The new stature of victims has been recognized by provincial and fed- 
eral governments. No longer the victim's fault, these institutions have 
come to accept their own culpability for ignoring or condoning the prob- 
lem. Profuse, sometimes servile, apologies became the means to heal the 
harm that had been done: ‘at this time, formally and publicly, I want to 
apologize to the victims. They were in no way responsible for what hap- 
pened to them. On a personal level, and on behalf of the Government of 
Nova Scotia, I want to say sincerely I am sorry. Also, I will be conveying 
my apology to the victims in writing. We cannot change the past. We can- 
not make up for the suffering that has been inflicted but we can help vic- 
tims to rebuild their lives and their futures’ (Nova Scotia Minister of 
Justice, quoted in Kaufman, 2002: 133). After the apology, it is was asifa 
new kind of social contract between victims and the rest of Canadian soci- 
ety had been established, restoring them to the full citizenship that being 
abused had robbed them of, sometimes with damages to assist. 
Meanwhile, as their status grew, victims” claims became broader — these 
could include unfilled dreams as well as injuries suffered: “Man, 42, 
claims abuse destroyed his dream of becoming a hockey player” was one 
headline in The Globe and Mail (19 October 2002: 53). Indeed, victim status 
need not be confined to victims themselves, as a former Roman Catholic 
altar boy in the late 1970s explained when claiming damages for himself 
and his parents: “my parents are victims as well They trusted this priest to 
take care of their children while they were taking care of their marriage” 
(Toronto Star, 25 May 2002: A26). 

For some, victim status began to offer even more than a haven and 
release: they changed from being survivors into ‘thrivers’ (Davis, 2006: 
207). Sheldon Kennedy, after revealing his experiences of being abused by 
ice hockey coach Graham Jones, acknowledged that T feel like I am 10 
months old inside a 27 year old body. You are learning to live again. You 
are learning to have friends and you have to learn to laugh and relax, I 
can't remember the last day l relaxed totally” (The Globe and Mail, 7 January 
1997: C12). Victimization no longer need be hidden away in shame, but 
could be publicly proclaimed: ‘in August 1990, nine former wards [of St 
John's Training School] each wearing a white T-shirt with an illustration of 
a Brother pulling a child from his bed, picketed a meeting of the Canadian 
Catholic Churches Board in Ottawa. Twelve protestors demonstrated out- 
side of St Michael's Cathedral in downtown Toronto” (Henton with 
McCann, 1995: 190). Victims became celebrities, as with Shane Earle, 
whose allegations finally broke the veil of silence on Mount Cashel: “He's 
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signed one film contract for a production of his life story, he's been to 
Toronto to tape one television show, to Chicago for Oprah Winfrey and goes 
to New York next month to appear on the Phil Donahue Show’ (Toronto Star, 
11 September 1992: A6). Similarly, Vine and Challen (2002: 128) wrote that 
Martin Kruze, who exposed the Maple Leaf Gardens abuse, had ‘created a 
business card, letterhead and tax cover sheets adorned with the popular 
yellow happy face, and the word “survivor” was proudly displayed across 
the top of his stationery . . . [he] made the rounds on daytime television 
and radio talk shows: Canada AM with Valerie Pringle, The Dini Petty Show, 
and Jane Hawtin Live were just a few.’ 


Expert Knowledge and Classification 


Ownership of the sexual abuse problem had been vested initially in the 
medical profession (Kempe and Kempe, 1978). However, Badgley (1984) 
and subsequent reports recommended that this should now be shared 
with social work organizations and other child care professions. This 
would provide a much broader classificatory framework and overcome 
the politics of fear, indifference and disbelief that had previously encased the 
problem. No longer bound by medical codes of confidentiality, the 
growth of counselling, social work, psychological and other therapeutic 
services in conjunction with feminist activism (Hacking, 1992; Nelson, 
1984) ensured that sexual abuse became a free floating phenomenon, a 
problem in search of new explanations and modes of redress. The coali- 
tion of these new interest groups was able to dramatically change the clas- 
sificatory dimensions of sexual abuse. First, in terms of place. It now 
occurred across the social body, irrespective of class, in ‘normal’ families 
as well as marginal, dysfunctional ones. Second, in terms of evidence. 
This would no longer be restricted to physical signs and symptoms, or 
even memories that remained long after these had faded. In addition, it 
was claimed that the trauma of abuse was such that victims had had to 
forget about their memories of such events in order to survive them: 
‘memory repression arise[s] not because it reduces suffering, but because 
not knowing about abuse by a caregiver is often necessary for survival’ 
(Freyd, 1996: 4). In effect, the taxonomy of abuse now acknowledged that 
its trauma was simultaneously unforgettable and beyond memory. 

In these respects, the ecological niche in which abuse was housed began 
to reflect the politics of memory (Hacking, 1995) as well as the politics of fear. 
To bring the forgotten victimization of adults to light, new ways of under- 
standing the problem were produced (backed up by a growing pedagogy 
on multiple personality disorder, ritual abuse and recovered memory, the 
three main sites associated with this 'memoro-politics”): ‘the phenomenon 
of not remembering should neither disqualify the patient from being 
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believed nor serve to discourage the therapist, but in itself is a symptom 
indicative of a severe traumatic experience” (Prozan, 1992: 30). Many abuse 
workers accepted and extended the unconventional therapeutic methods 
and client relationships of the pioneers of memoro-politics (see Pazder and 
Smith, 1980; Schreiber, 1973). Retrieval therapy” for example, could include 
“the administration of truth drugs, hypnosis, massage therapy, rebirthing 
and dream and art work’ (Blume, 1990: 279). Alternatively, commonsensi- 
cal interpretations of tell-tale signs and symbols (‘fear of being alone in the 
dark, wearing a lot of clothing’ [Blume, 1990: xviii]) would be presented by 
the therapist to the victim as proof of what they had forgotten. In such 
ways, this new therapeutic knowledge gave it an authenticity that was 
missing from more distanced and objective diagnoses of established, patri- 
cian and patriarchal fields of psychology and psychiatry. 

As regards child victims, the abuse worker’s task was to retrieve their 
memories through therapeutic interviews (lasting up to 80 hours in some 
cases [La Fontaine, 1998]), and/or interpret the way in which they tried to 
articulate them (in preschool cases especially it was most unlikely that chil- 
dren would be able to speak in any coherent way about such practices), or 
at least discern intimations of abuse from other ‘clues’ given off by them (in 
their artwork, other forms of play, behaviour, mannerisms and so on). Once 
such memories were retrieved, they would be believed by abuse experts 
since it had become established practice that ‘children never lie’ about such 
matters. The Hamilton ritual abuse case was built around such assump- 
tions. In 1985, two sisters had made startling claims of satanic abuse and 
other forms of extraordinary degradation (their mother reported that 
“they're saying I killed other people's kids, burying them and cooking 
them’, The Globe and Mail, 13 November 1985: A22). Despite police scepti- 
cism, and no corroborating physical evidence, the children were believed by 
other child care professionals involved with the case: ‘a panel of experts 
from Toronto’s Hospital for Sick Children has concluded that [the chil- 
dren’s] stories of ritual murders and cannibalism were based on real expe- 
rience’ (The Globe and Mail, 8 April 1986: A19). US experts, including 
Summit, then affirmed its likely validity to an eager news media 
1990). Other cases followed. One or two (e.g. Martensville, Saskatchewan) 
involved allegations of abuse in child care facilities, in the manner of the 
infamous US McMartin case (Eberle and Eberle, 1995)” A more regular 
theme in Canada, though, was the alleged involvement of sex rings, usually 
implicating high-ranking male citizens. This confirmed existing views on 
the gender-specific nature of most such crime, while further alerting femi- 
nist groups and other sympathizers to the inherent dangers posed by men 
in such positions. Their work against these powerful, not to say supernatu- 
ral, forces then became a signifier of their own courage and dedication in a 
fundamental struggle around good and evil (see Haaken, 1996). 
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The respective fields of the politics of fear and the politics of memory 
sustained each other: expanse and accreditation in one allowed the other 
to flourish as well. Publicity given to delayed/recovered memories also 
helped to encourage those who up to then had been afraid to speak of 
their all too painful memories; those disclosing memories they had never 
forgotten prompted the recovery of memories in others. As Steed (1993: 
68) wrote of one prominent abuse exposé (involving both recovered and 
painful memories), ‘this was prompted by the fact that the floodgates 
were opening. In 1987, Sylvia Fraser’s autobiography, My Father s House 
was published." Also, the National Film Board of Canada released To a 
Safer Place, Shirley Turcotte’s documentary film about her incestuous 
childhood. The following year The Courage to Heal appeared on bestseller 
lists... . During that period, the most powerful women in American tele- 
vision, Oprah Winfrey and Roseanne Arnold, came out as survivors of 
sexual abuse. In Canada, the inquiry into allegations of physical and sex- 
ual abuse of boys at Mount Cashel began in 1989, and the consciousness 
of this country was transformed.’ 


Retraction, Reconfiguration and the Return of the 
Stranger 


There had always been dissenting voices during the rise to prominence 
of the sexual abuse problem. It was quickly recognized, for example, that 
allegations of abuse were becoming pivotal in many custody cases and 
were extremely difficult to disprove, given the validity now associated 
with such claims and the relaxation of evidential requirements (Toronto 
Star, 5 August 1990: B1). At this time, though, because abuse was flour- 
ishing so successfully in the niche that had been constructed for it, con- 
cerns about difficulties in proving complaints vastly outweighed 
concerns about any false allegations that might ensue from them (see 
Report of the Special Advisor to the Minister of National Health and Welfare on 
Child Sexual Abuse in Canada, 1990: 79). However, from the mid-1990s, this 
construction underwent a gradual reconfiguration: all four of the vectors 
that had put it together began to lose force or change their direction. 
First, the expert knowledge that had validated many of the new sites of 
abuse was discredited, effectively shutting them down. Some of the 
“multiples” were revealed to be manifest charlatans (see, for example, 
Merskey, 1992; Stratford, 1988), while the claims of their therapists sim- 
ply became unbelievable (see Showalter, 1997). Indeed, these therapists 
are likely to be wary of making any further diagnoses of this disorder. 
Reporting on one who was sued by his clients for implanting memories 
jn them (the first such Canadian case), La Framboise (1998: D1) wrote 
that ‘the women's version of the story has become eerily familiar in 
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North American courtrooms as increasing numbers of patients accuse 
their former therapists of misdiagnosing them with multiple personality 
disorder and endangering their health. In recent years, juries in the US 
have awarded such patients millions of dollars in damages, therapists 
have had their licences suspended, and hospital wings devoted to the 
treatment of multiple personality disorder have been shut down.’ 

Similarly as regards ritual abuse — the lack of evidence of sex rings 
and satanic practices (there should have been bodies, graves, blood, 
limbs, implements, altars — but there was never anything except memo- 
ries) ultimately discredited this site of abuse (Lippert, 1990). In what is 
likely to have been the last of these cases in Canada — Martensville 1992 
— it was eventually found that there was no satanic cult: “children at the 
baby sitting service were not taken to a place called The Devil Church. 
They were not hung in cages, made to eat faeces or swallow acid, engage 
in intercourse with adults, dismember other children, mutilate adults, or 
partake in human sacrifices. This has been proven in court, supported 
by a Royal Canadian Mounted Police investigation and confirmed in a 
unanimous Court of Appeal judgment’ (The Globe and Mail, 10 
November 1995: A20). As to the paedophile rings made up of local busi- 
nessmen and their middle-class colleagues, ‘Project Truth’, set up by the 
police in Cornwall, Ontario, initially led to 114 charges against 14 men 
(including priests, businessmen, a doctor and a lawyer) in 1998 and 
involved 157 complainants. However, only one man was successfully 
prosecuted and eight charges against the final defendant in the case 
were stayed in 2004. 

Such developments have not only shrunk and narrowed the classifica- 
tory framework of abuse, they have also reaffirmed the power of medical 
and psy-professions to define the problem over that of more exotic and 
ideologically driven claims makers. The Canadian Psychological 
Association (1996) concluded that ‘developmental psychology casts doubt 
upon the reliability of recovered memories from early childhood. Reports 
of recovered memories of sexual abuse may be true, but great caution 
should be exercised before acceptance in the absence of solid corroboration.’ 
Indeed, in Ontario, there have been pressures to have psychotherapy added 
to the list of controlled acts that can only be administered by regulated 
health professionals rather than any self-accredited abuse workers (‘one 
health professional commented on the possible adverse consequences of 
misapplication of psychotherapy techniques for recovering memories of 
childhood sexual abuse’, Health Professions Regulatory Advisory 
Council, 2001: 72). 

second, with more strict policing of claims making based on unverifi- 
able memories, the observability of the problem began to change. The 
number of substantiated ritual abuse cases declined by 50 percent 
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between 1993 and 1998 (Trocme et al., 2000). There had been 170 criminal 
cases in Canada since the late 1980s to 1994 based on recovered memory 
evidence and 50 convictions, but there were only five convictions in 1995 
and only one thereafter. Here, too, therapists began to be sued for mal- 
practice and insurance companies refused to fund such therapy, ensuring 
that medical institutions, without this fallback protection, were reluctant 
to allow it to be practised on their premises (Brandon, 1999). This means 
that sexual abuse is now much more likely to be understood as an unfor- 
gettable event, rather than one that has been forgotten for decades and 
only recently brought back to memory. 

Third, the ecological niche that had been constructed had become too 
successful — it began to produce too many victims. Notwithstanding all the 
previous estimates and calculations that demonstrated the enormity of 
the problem, the unchecked and taken-for-granted acceptance of victim- 
hood began to raise alarm, particularly as many of the experts involved in 
such claims making had themselves been discredited. After investigations 
of three paedophiles in Nova Scotia children’s institutions, there were 
1246 claimants (whose medical and psychiatric records were never 
checked) but no new charges (The Globe and Mail, 5 February 2002: A17). 
In the Kingsclear case, ‘only one person was charged on 34 counts against 
18 children, but 284 victims were paid out Can $11 million’ (The Globe and 
Mail, 1 September 2001: A9). The changes to the abuse niche that were 
brought about in these ways meant that it could no longer accommodate 
unsubstantiated victimhood. As the Kaufman Report explained, “in some 
sectors of Canadian society, there was often an uncritical acceptance that 
all but a minute number of claims would be legitimate — regardless of who 
was making the claims, how the claims had been generated, the existence 
of any motivation to make false claims and, most important, the absence 
of any meaningful disincentives put in place to the making of false or 
exaggerated complaints’ (Kaufman, 2002: 19). Furthermore, the observ- 
ability of a new group of victims takes some of the light away from sex- 
ual abuse victims: these new victims are all those who have been caught 
up in webs of false allegations. In the Grandview Training School case, 
Robert Ross was acquitted of abusing his students in 1997 after being 
charged in 1992. Headlined as “Who's the victim now?’ The Globe and Mail, 
(8 November 1997: D3) noted that “recovered memory abuse had been the 
sole evidence against him, with one of the alleged victims claiming that 
Bass and Davis’ Courage to Heal had been her bible’. 

Fourth, the cultural polarity that abuse sat between has also changed. 
At one end of this, we still have innocent children and the high value that 
is placed on them; at the other, however, the exclusive attention that was 
given to corrupt families and betrayals of trust has yielded ground to a 
new awareness of the ‘dangerous stranger’. This person had always had 
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a place in the background of the abuse niche. For example, in addition to 
the new laws against abusers who betrayed the trust children had given 
them, law changes targeted at predatory strangers were also introduced, 
in particular the establishment of a sex offender registry in Ontario — and 
later a national one — in response to the abduction, rape and murder of 
Christopher Stephenson in 1988 (Petrunik, 2003). At that time, however, 
the dangers that children faced from those whom they trusted, those 
whom they were most familiar with, was thought to be more immanent 
and it was such people who were placed in the forefront of abuse under- 
standings. What has since happened is that the dangerous stranger has 
moved much more to the centre of this picture. To a certain extent, this has 
been inevitable given the collapse of memoro-politics, which had been 
partly responsible for occluding the stranger while focusing almost exclu- 
sively on male caregivers as abusers. It is also the product of a series of 
high-profile cases — those involving the sexual murders of Jessica 
Koopman in 2001, Holly Jones and Cecilia Zhang” in 2003 for example — 
in which sexual predators were involved. Furthermore, the Holly Jones 
case presented a direct link between the effects of pornography and sex 
crime (and positioned the site of abuse away from family surroundings 
and into the criminal underworld). This connection has allowed the police 
to increase their power to define the problem. This is likely to lead to more 
attention being given to evidence of abuse that stands up to the rigours of 
criminal law requirements rather than the unverifiable allegations that 
therapists and counsellors had been willing to accept. 

However, ‘sexual predators aren't the guys in trenchcoats’, as a detec- 
tive in a police child pornography unit explained (The Hamilton Spectator, 
18 October 2004 A9). The growth of Internet ‘grooming’ and luring”" 
makes the threat of the stranger all the more sinister and alarming; “a child 
on the Internet could be alone in his bedroom and with a stranger any- 
where in the world, at the same time”, was the realization of one aghast 
parent (The Globe and Mail, 5 January 2002: F6). Indeed, ‘the typical 
[Internet] predator is hard to pin down. He or she can be any age, any race 
or ethnic background. While the vast majority of online predators are 
male, women can also be offenders’ (Calgary Herald, 5 February 2007: D7). 

Alongside these shifts in cultural polarity and expert diagnosis, it is 
these dimensions of the abuse problem that have become increasingly 
observable as some of its previous dimensions have faded from view. In a 
new series of estimates and calculations, now more likely to be provided 
by police and experts in computer crime (the fact that this is usually tar- 
geted at older children further increases the power of the police as defin- 
ers of the problem), it is claimed that ‘one in five young people from age 
ten to seventeen had been the targets of sexual solicitation over the 
Internet in the previous year” (The Globe and Mail, 14 September 2002: A9); 
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and ‘it’s a worldwide problem that's growing exponentially . . . twenty 
five per cent of youths are asked to meet someone they've encountered on 
line’ (The Hamilton Spectator, 18 October 2004: A9). On “Safer Internet Day” 
in Ontario (7 February 2007), the attorney-general announced that “pro- 
tecting our children from Internet crime is one of the biggest and most 
important crime and safety challenges we face today”.” 

In such ways, the shadow of the stranger is once again covering over 
images of family members and others in loco parentis in the way in which 
sexual abuse is understood. 

Indeed, families and caregivers have become bastions of defence 
against this figure. In contrast to the various instructions that began to be 
issued in the 1980s about keeping children safe from those closest to them, 
we now find a pedagogy that provides instructions for parents and care- 
givers on how to keep their children safe from Internet intrusion: “Keep 
your kids safe on the web: as teens and tweens flock to the Internet, so do 
the predators hunting for their next victim” (Calgary Herald, 5 February 
2007: D7); and ‘Blogging Safety Tips for Parents” (Vancouver Sun, 29 July 
2006: B1). It is not, though, that abuse was simply a “panic' after all, wait- 
ing to fade away as interest declined. The value of children and the vigi- 
lance against all impurities that threaten them remains in place. What 
changes, as this analysis of sexual abuse in Canada illustrates, is the way 
we understand these impurities. 


Notes 


1. There are inevitable difficulties — jurisdictional and governmental to name but 

two — when discussing such a matter at national level in Canada. Nonetheless, 

the picture I have tried to present here, drawing on data primarily from 

Ontario, but supplemented by documentation elsewhere in Canada, is one 

that speaks to the national understandings of this issue. Ontario sources con- 

sisted, inter alia, of provincial government reports, newspaper searches from 

1975 to the present for reports of child sexual abuse in the The Globe and Mail 

and the Toronto Star, as well as perusal of the board and committee minutes 

from 1980 to 1998 of the Children's Aid Society of Toronto. 

Children's Aid Society Toronto Archives, SC1, Box 138, Pile 10. 

See, for example, The Globe and Mail, 15 April 1989: A13; 28 April 1992: A2. 

Cyril Greenland, pers. comm. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that organizations could be vicariously responsi- 

ble for the sex crimes of their employees (The Globe and Mail, 15 April 2002: A4). 

6. Law changes regarding the reliability of children’s evidence, special arrange- 
ments for the child to give evidence within and outside the court and video- 
taped evidence are to be found at sections 659, 486 and 715 of the Canadian 
Criminal Code. 

7. In the longest and most expensive prosecution in US history, allegations were 
made of ritual abuse involving 42 children at the McMartin Preschool in 
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Manhattan Beach, California. Eventually all charges against members of the 
McMartin family and other teachers were either rejected by a jury or were 
dismissed. 

8. In this book, Fraser describes how amnesia had masked the prolonged sex- 
ual abuse inflicted on her by her father. 

9. Although Jessica Koopman was actually murdered by a family friend. 

10. This is now a criminal offence under the Criminal Code Amendment Act 2002. 

11. Canada Newswire, 8 February 2007. 
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abstract: This study examines the value structure of members of a religious youth 
movement that has chapters around the world. A preliminary typology of values 
is developed based on an empirical case study of the international Jewish youth 
movement, Bnei Akiva. Using multidimensional tools, a structure of the values 
held by respondents is portrayed. Differences in emphases and relationship to the 
structure of values by 13 national subpopulations are compared. The results of 
this case study have implications for other educational settings struggling with 
the postmodern paradox of adapting to a global culture while imparting specific 
national, religious and ethnic values. 


keywords: global + values + youth organization 


Introduction 


Youth Movements 

Youth organizations bring together adolescents with shared interests and 
offer a variety of social, recreational and educational activities. Youth 
movements usually have some political, religious or social agenda and 
share some basic characteristics: discontent with society (or aspects of it); 
desire for community; an attempt to make a lifestyle based on ‘inner 
truths’; a collective will, spelled out in statutes and resolutions; sense of 
commitment to the movement and its ‘truths’; and use of informal educa- 
tion (Schatzker, 1992). Members share a vision of creating a subculture 
addressing the flaws they perceive in society. 
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Involvement in youth movements plays an important role in the iden- 
tity development and value formation of adolescents (Hyman, 1976; 
Kahane, 1997). Adolescence is a critical time in value formation; a period 
of experimentation and exploration (Erikson, 1968; Marcia, 1980). Por 
minority adolescents, youth organizations that promote ethnic and reli- 
glous identity offer a peer group identified with the religion or ethnicity, 
in which youth are able to explore their tradition independently from the 
family structure (Navarro, 1995; Singla, 2004; Smith, 2003). Movement 
leaders are often only several years older than the members, offering role 
models who are more like peers than adults (Cohen et al., 2002). Youth 
organizations may offer a way for disenfranchised youth to channel 
energy into action for social change rather than violence and crime (Bloul, 
1998; Navarro, 1995). However, the existence and historical impact of 
youth movements that promote racist or violent values cannot be ignored, 
whether officially sanctioned (Nolte, 2004; Peukert, 1987) or not (Bjergo, 
2001; Ward, 1996). Writers such as Althusser (1971) and Gramsci (1971) 
claim that social control and cultural hegemony are imposed via ideolog- 
ical institutions and apparatuses, of which youth movements may be con- 
sidered an example, particularly those that are associated with the 
government or a political party. When the values of a youth movement 
conflict with those of the surrounding society, adolescents may either try 
to reconcile the various value systems, or may reject one or the other. 

International youth movements have members who live in vastly dif- 
ferent cultures. Some are linked by broad mission statements that are gen- 
eral enough to be readily adapted to specific situations. For example, the 
principles of the World Organization of the Scout Movement (1998) are 
Duty to self, duty to others, duty to law”. International religious move- 
ments stress core beliefs while allowing for different styles of practice, as 
expressed by the International Dominican Youth Movement (2004): Tn 
many nations and in every continent IDYM offers a different way to find 
and live the Gospel’. 

Informal educational tactics are often used to impart values. Youth move- 
ments are a type of informal education, characterized by many of the struc- 
tural components of informality defined by Kahane (1997) in his 
comprehensive study of the field. Kahane emphasized the importance of 
informal education in youth movements and youth culture. Youth move- 
ments enable members to try out various roles, world views, lifestyles and 
values, which may be changed or dropped with minimal repercussions 
(termed ‘moratorium’ by Kahane). Autonomy, voluntarism, symmetry of 
relations between staff and participants and the importance of symbols are 
components of the informality widely found in youth movements. The 
opportunity to explore parallel and even conflicting orientations (such as 
competition and cooperation), named ‘dualism’ in Kahane’s terminology, is 
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particularly pertment to the current case. These characteristics of informal 
education provide a context for experimenting with behaviours, norms and 
beliefs before a commitment must be made. They allow for flexibility of 
rules and norms within an international organization. 


Values 

Sociologically, a value has been defined as a belief that one type of con- 
duct or state of existence is preferable to others (Rokeach, 1976), or as the 
criteria by which a group or society judges the importance of people, 
models, goals and other sociocultural objects (Fichter, 1957). Classic 
philosophers and sociologists such as Kant (1964 [1785]), Simmel (1968 
[1921]) and Weber (1978 [1922]), described various ‘value spheres’ such as 
religion, science, aesthetics and law. Durkheim (1953) considered ‘value 
consensus’, the extent to which members of a group share values, a key 
feature of societal integration. According to Schwartz and Bilsky (1987), a 
belief must transcend specific situations in order to be considered a value, 
and a set of values has a hierarchical order of relative importance. 

Guttman and Levy (1976) defined a value as a particular type of atti- 
tude vis-a-vis a certain object and judged in terms of its relative impor- 
tance.” They developed their definition of values using the Facet Theory 
approach (Canter, 1985; Guttman and Greenbaum, 1998; Levy, 1994). They 
identified three facets that define the concept of a value. The first relates 
to whether the value is a goal or a behaviour; the second relates to the 
modality (cognitive /affective/instrumental); and the third relates to the 
purpose. Guttman and Levy portrayed an axiological typology with a 
double polarity, in which values related to authority were placed opposite 
values related to autonomy and values related to altruism were placed 
opposite values related to egoism. 

Following Guttman’s Facet Theory approach, Schwartz and his col- 
leagues (Schwartz and Bilsky, 1987; Schwartz and Sagiv, 1995) proposed a 
structure of 10 value-types: self-direction, universalism, benevolence, con- 
formity, tradition, security, power, achievement, hedonism and stimula- 
tion. Schwartz’s typology is graphically represented as a two-dimensional 
model showing categories of compatible and incompatible value-types. 
Schwartz notes two sets of general moral positions: self-transcendence vs 
self-enhancement and conservation vs openness to change. Schwartz paid 
particular attention to the issue of value structure among adolescents 
(Knafo and Schwartz, 2001) and verified the cross-cultural validity of his 
model among adolescents (Schwartz and Sagiv, 1995). 

The Guttman—Levy and Schwartz models have both been used and ver- 
ified many times all over the world (Cohen, 2005; Moore, 1999; Sagie and 
Elizur, 1996; Schwartz and Sagiv, 1995) and it would seem that the uni- 
verse of values is fundamentally structured in the same way in many 
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human societies. This observation regarding the structure of values does 
not relate to their actual frequencies or salience. 


Local Communities In an International Organization 
The beginning of the new millennium has been marked by parallel phe- 
nomena of globalization and a resurgence of ethnic, nationalistic and fun- 
damental religious movements (Jensen, 2003; King, 1997). À global youth 
culture has emerged, primarily based on music, fashion and consumerism, 
linked through media and internet channels. At the same time, young peo- 
ple around the world are exploring their ethnic and religious roots as a way 
to assert their difference in a homogenizing and anonymous world, to find 
spirituality and meaning in their lives and/or in reaction to prejudice and 
disenfranchisement in the dominant society (McLoyd and Steinberg, 1998; 
Princeton University, 2004). What is more, according to some researchers 
contemporary concepts of ethnic particularism are formed within an inter- 
national or global context (Greenfeld, 1992; Robertson, 1995). 

This article analyses data from an empirical study of Bnei Akiva, an 
international Jewish youth movement, as a case study for examining 
value structure in various social contexts. 


Jewish Youth Movements and Bnel Akiva 

Jewish youth movements began organizing in Europe at the beginning of 
the 20th century (Schatzker, 1992). Jewish youth in Eastern and Central 
Europe during the decades preceding and spanning the Second World War 
and the Holocaust were experiencing a crisis. Jewish youth movements 
were able to provide members with a sense of support, camaraderie, pur- 
pose, enjoyment and values. Many members put their ideals into action by 
emigrating to British Palestine and establishing communal farms (kibbutz), 
or supporting those who did. Some joined the pre-state armies that fought 
to establish the State of Israel. Not all were Zionist, and some advocated 
helping Jewish communities in the diaspora. In Europe, some were 
involved with resistance against the Nazis, and in helping Jews (particu- 
larly children) escape (Silberstein, 1991; Zuckerman and Harshav, 1993). 

Clearly, the situation for Jewish youth today is quite different. 
Nevertheless, Jewish youth movements as well as the less political youth 
groups and community centres continue to provide a Jewish environment 
for youth to develop friendships, a sense of identity and values. 

The Bnei Akiva youth movement was founded in Jerusalem in 1929 by 
religious nationalists involved in the struggle to found a Jewish state in 
British Palestine. Its name means Children of Akiva, a reference to the 
shepherd Akiva ben Joseph who became one of the greatest Torah scholars 
of all time and was martyred at the hands of the Roman Empire in the first 
century. The Bnei Akiva logo includes two tablets inscribed with letters 
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referring to the Hebrew words for Torah and Service, a sickle, an olive 
branch and a stalk of wheat Today, it is affiliated with the National 
Religious Party in Israel, although there are diverse opinions among mem- 
bers and leaders on such controversial political issues as disengagement 
from settlements and peace accords.” Such pluralism of political opinion 
within the movement is indicative of the pluralism of values, which is the 
main subject of this study. In diaspora communities, Bnei Akiva members 
are active in a variety of activities such as rallies in support of Israel, Torah 
study, recreational and social activities, Shabbat gatherings, summer 
camps and charitable community service projects. 
Members of Bnei Akiva are not representative of their peers in their home 
countries: they are significantly more religious and connected to Israel than 
iaspora Jewish youth overall. This study of their values is not meant to 
indicate the value system of the larger Jewish communities in each of the 
countries, but rather to examine the variation found in an international 
movement and the interplay between the impact of the surrounding domi- 
nant society and the subculture of the youth movement on value formation. 
The present study touches on two theoretical issues, one sociological 
and one pedagogical The sociological issue relates to formation of values 
in local and international contexts. The pedagogical issue relates to the 
tension between centralization and decentralization in educational organ- 
izations (Caldwell, 2005; Hansen and Roza, 2005). Previous research on 
Jewish youth around the world have found that the political culture and 
social values of the surrounding (predominantly non-Jewish) society in 
which they live have a significant impact on the values and world view of 
the Jewish minority (Cohen, 2002, 2004a; Cohen and Horenczyk, 1999). 
For example, in a survey of participants of educational tours to Israel for 
Jewish youth, participants from the US gave greater emphasis to individ- 
ualistic values such as ‘being free to do what one wants”, while partici- 
pants from France emphasized more traditional values such as 
‘honouring one’s parents’. Such differences stem from the historical, 
demographic, educational and political contexts in which the participants 
were socialized. Thus, it may be hypothesized that although the Bnei 
Akiva members, self-selected by their very membership, will share the 
basic values espoused by the movement, there will be differences in 
degree and emphasis among the youth in different social contexts. 
Members live and are socialized within multiple social contexts, each 
with its own hegemonic perceptions: the national society (the US, France, 
etc.), the Jewish people as a religious-ethnic minority, Israeli cultural val- 
ues (to the extent to which members of the nationalist-religious Bnei Akiva 
movement consider themselves linked to Israel) and finally to the youth 
movement per se. This issue is far from being unilinear Certainly, each of 
these spheres does not hold equal weight in inftuencing the values and 
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world view of the young adults. Nevertheless, each does have an impact 
and they interact with one another 

Although gender may also exert an influence on values (Buetel and 
Johnson, 2004; Buetel and Marini, 1995), in my longitudinal international 
study of educational tours to Israel (Cohen, 2008), I found almost no differ- 
ence between male and female participants” attitudes towards Judaism, 
Israel and basic values, whereas significant differences were found between 
participants from different countries. In both the case of the youth tours and 
the present case, members of the national subgroups were similar in terms 
of educational background and socioeconomic status. Similarly, a study of 
Israeli youth co-authored by Schwartz, found no significant difference in 
values along gender lines (Prince-Gibson and Schwartz, 1998). 

The analysis of the data related to values collected from the members of 
this movement serves as the basis for a preliminary typology of values that 
may be verified and adapted in subsequent studies of other populations. 


Methodology 


Survey 

The first international survey of the Bnei Akiva movement included 1322 
members from 23 countries. The survey was commissioned by a Jewish 
diaspora foundation, in order to explore the characteristics of the organi- 
zation's members around the world and ways in which the organization 
operates in relation to youth with various types of relationships to Jewish 
tradition and Israel.’ 

The study population was relatively homogeneous in terms of age (the 
vast majority were between 13 and 18 years old, the mean age was 17), 
religion, education (high school) and socioeconomic status (middle to 
upper middle class). The membership was fairly evenly divided between 
boys (53 percent) and girls (47 percent). 

Bnei Akiva members were given a comprehensive questionnaire 
addressing such issues as their level of involvement in the movement, 
their Jewish educational background, their level of ritual observance and 
their relationship to Israel. The questionnaire was prepared in collabora- 
tion with a Bnei Akiva team in Jerusalem.‘ 

The section of the questionnaire with which this study is concerned con- 
sisted of a list of 21 values, which respondents were asked to rate as ‘very 
important’, ‘important’, ‘not important’ or ‘not important at all’. This list of 
values was based on previously published research of the value structure of 
Jewish and Israeli populations (Guttman and Levy, 1976). This list of values 
was used for several reasons. First, it is more concise than the 40-item 
Schwartz typology, and therefore more appropriate for inclusion in a ques- 
tionnaire distributed to a large number of students. Second, it was devel- 
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oped for use among a Jewish population, consisting of both general values 
and specifically Jewish values and yet may be easily adapted for use among 
other populations. This list has been verified a number of times among 
other Jewish study populations (Cohen, 2002; Levy, 1986, 1990; Levy et al, 
2000). After consultation with the Bnei Akiva team, I added one more item 
to this list: “Going to the synagogue”, which represents a valuable and rele- 
vant specific issue in the context of the religious youth movement. 

The questionnaires were filled out in the framework of camps and sem- 
inar weekends during the months of December 2003—March 2004. For the 
US survey, the questionnaire was available on a special internet site. The 
questionnaire was administered in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian and Italian. The survey was well received and the general pro- 
portion of questionnaires received from each country accurately reflects 
the general proportion of the activities and populations of participants 
(Grunwald Gael, general director of Bnei Akiva, pers. comm., 2005). 


Multidimensional Data Analysis 

The data are first examined in the form of a distribution table. While there 
is much to learn from the table, it is difficult to see the interrelationships 
between the data. Multidimensional scaling (MDS) techniques graphi- 
cally portray large amounts of data so that their structure can be seen 
(Young and Haber, 1987). A technique called Smallest Space Analysis 
(SSA) (Guttman, 1968; Levy, 1994) is used. The first step in the SSA is the 
calculation of a correlation matrix. Here, Pearson correlations are used. 

Using the Hebrew University Data Analysis Package (Amar and 
Toledano, 2002), the items in the correlation matrix are plotted such that 
the greater the correlation between two variables, the closer they will be 
located; the weaker the correlation between two variables, the further 
apart they will be. This procedure enables us to consider the correlations 
between all variables simultaneously. While the calculation of the matrix 
and the plotting of the variables on the map are objective (determined by 
the correlation between the data), the interpretation of the map and the 
designation of borders between regions and the titles assigned to them are 
subjective, guided by the theoretical approach of the researcher. This is 
analogous to a geographical map, whose features may be divided, 
depending on the purpose of the map, into regions based on political 
boundaries, habitat type, population density, etc. 

Once the map of the original variables is created, external variables 
such as subpopulations may be introduced. This feature distinguishes the 
SSA from other similar MDS techniques. The external variables procedure 
enables comparisons of subpopulations within the larger structure of the 
data. A correlation matrix is calculated between each of the external vari- 
ables and the original variables. The external variables are then placed 
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one by one into a “fixed” map in such a way that the original structure is 
not altered. In other words, the placement of the external variables is 
determined by the original variables, but the placement of the original 
variables is not affected by the external variables, and the external vari- 
ables are not affected by one another (Cohen and Amar, 2002). 


Results 


Table 1 shows the percentage of Bnei Akiva members from the various 
countries who gave the response ‘very important’ or ‘important’ to each 
of the values in the questionnaire item. Countries with fewer than 20 
respondents are subsumed in the category “other” 

Por the population as a whole, the most important values were ‘being an 
honest person’ and ‘helping other people’ followed by ‘feeling part of the 
Jewish people’ and ‘honouring one’s parents’, indicating a balance between 
universal and specifically Jewish values. Very high percentages of respon- 
dents also value ‘having a good time’, ‘realizing my talents’, ‘getting mar- 
ried’ (with an emphasis on endogamy), “excellence in studies’ and ‘finding 
myself’, showing a balance between altruism and personal enjoyment and 
development. Overall, the Bnei Akiva members are relatively religious and 
strongly identify with Judaism. The vast majority selected the items ‘being 
religious’ (including observing Jewish religious law), ‘going to the syna- 
gogue’, and ‘studying the Torah’. Materialistic values such as ‘having a lot 
of money’ and ‘buying a car’ are at the bottom of the list. 

For some values there is wide agreement across national lines, while for 
others wide variation can be seen between the subgroups. Over 90 percent 
of all national subgroups said they valued ‘helping others’ and ‘feeling 
part of the Jewish people’. Eighty percent or more of all groups said they 
valued ‘being an honest person’, ‘honouring one’s parents’, ‘having a 
good time with friends’ and ‘finding myself’. More variation was seen in 
the responses to the specifically religious values. Participants from New 
Zealand and Sweden placed far less value on being religious, endogamy 
and studying the Torah than did participants from other countries, par- 
ticularly the US and UK. Interestingly, while only 61 percent of partici- 
pants from Sweden value being religious, 84 percent value going to the 
synagogue, indicating that in some countries the synagogue may play a 
social or identity-based role, rather than a strictly religious one. 

We can also see wide variation in values relating to the role of the 
individual in society. For example, fewer than half of members from 
Argentina said they valued ‘being free to do what one wants’, compared 
to 100 percent of the members from Sweden. Sixty percent or fewer of 
the members from Italy, Argentina and Uruguay responded that the 
value of contributing to society and country was important or very 
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Key: US: United States of America; UK: United Kingdom, SAF: South Africa; AUS; Australia; NZ: New Zealand; FRA: France; SWL Switzerland. 


ITA: Italy; SWE: Sweden; NET: the Netherlands; ARG: Argentina; BRA: Brazil; URU: Uruguay. 
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Table 1 Values of Bnei Akroa members, worldwide (percentage who responded ‘very important’ or important”) 


Being an honest person 
Helping other people 

Feeling part of the Jewish people 
Honourmg one’s parents 

Havmg a good time with friends 
Havmg a good time 

Realizing my talents in whatever field 
Free to do what one wants 
Contributing to society and country 
Studying the Torah 
Having a nice appearance 
Active m sports 

Travelling abroad 
Having a lot of money 
Buymg a car 
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Figure1 Bidimensional Geometric Representation (SSA) of the Values of Bnei Akiva 
Members, Worldwide (coefficient of alientation) = .15 


important to them, compared to 90 percent or more of those from the 
US, Australia and Switzerland. 

The SSA map shown in Figure 1 enables us to see the structure of the 
value system held by the survey population overall. Four regions may be 
recognized, emanating from a common centre. This structure is known as 
a polar structure, and has been found previously in sets of variables 
related to values (Cohen, 2002; Guttman and Levy, 1976; Levy, 1986, 1990). 
The polar structure indicates distinct regions of equal importance (as 
opposed to a centre-periphery or a sequential structure). Opposed con- 
cepts are positioned diagonally from one another. 

Starting on the left-hand side of the map we find a region containing 
nine values, which may be called traditional. This region has been 
divided into two subregions, one with universal traditional values, the 
second with specifically Jewish traditional values. The value “getting mar- 
ried’ was placed in the Jewish values subregion, although it seems to be a 
universal traditional value. However, its placement close to the value 
‘marrying only a Jew’ may be understood intuitively and this ‘noise’ does 
not disrupt the overall structure of values. 
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Next, in the upper right-hand side of the map, is a region containing val- 
ues related to enjoyment and personal development. “Travelling abroad’ is 
along the border with the lower right-hand region containing materialistic 
values. For many youth, travel is a part of exploration and identity devel- 
opment (Cohen, 2004b; Destorges, 1998). It should be noted that in this sur- 
vey “travelling abroad” is general, and travel to Israel is not specifically 
addressed. For Jewish youth, particularly those involved in a religious- 
Zionist youth organization such as Bnei Akiva, travel to Israel is likely to 
represent a very different value, or set of values, than travel to other tourist 
destinations. Previous studies of Jewish youth trips to Israel have found 
that travel to Israel combines enjoyment and intensive exploration and 
development of Jewish identity (Chazan, 2002; Cohen, 2008). Within the 
scope of the present study, however, only “travelling abroad” is considered, 
and it is distant from the region containing traditional and religious values. 

The final region contains three values, each related to a type of achieve- 
ment. Though these values were not plotted close to one another, they form 
a contiguous semantic region. Realizing my talents’ is a personal type of 
achievement. Making a contribution to society is an altruistic and commu- 
nal type of achievement, and is close to the traditional values regions, and 
particularly to the Jewish values subregion. “Excellence in studies” repre- 
sents another type of achievement. The study population consists almost 
exclusively of students, for whom school is a primary venue for achieve- 
ment. In later stages of life, this may be replaced by success in a career, and 
therefore this value is somewhat closer to the region of materialistic values. 
Excellence in general studies is distinct from studying the Torah, which is 
placed in the Jewish subregion of the traditional values region. General 
studies are linked to future career advancement or intellectual develop- 
ment, while Torah study is a spiritual pursuit and religious obligation. 

The four regions may be seen as two sets of oppositions: achievement 
opposite enjoyment and personal development and materialism opposite 
traditional values. The values in the achievement region require a certain 
amount of self-discipline: study as opposed to recreation and making a 
contribution to society as opposed to only considering oneself. Similarly, 
the values in the materialism region are contrasted with traditional values 
such as helping others and keeping religious laws. 

Figure 2 shows the placement of the national subpopulations. The place- 
ment of the external variables in the structure of values is determined by the 
correlation between each of the national subgroups for which we received 
more than 20 completed questionnaires and the 21 original variables. The 
structure of Figure 2 is identical to that shown in Figure 1. However, to facil- 
itate readability, the individual values, the primary variables, are not shown. 

The majority of the subpopulations are divided between the achieve- 
ment region and the enjoyment and personal development region. Bnei 
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Figure 2 Bidimensional Geometric Representation (SSA) of the Values of Bnei Akiva 
Members, Worldwide, with National Subpopulations as External Variables (coefficient of 
alientation) = .15 


Akiva members from Sweden and Switzerland are particularly close to the 
value “being free to do what one wants’. Members from the Netherlands 
and New Zealand are closest to the values ‘having a good time’ and 'hav- 
Ing a good time with friends’. Members from South Africa and Uruguay 
are also in this region, but closer to the centre of the map, indicating that 
they were also relatively strongly correlated with values in other regions. 

Bnei Akiva members from Italy, Argentina, the UK, Australia and 
France were all located in the achievement region. Members from the US 
are on the border between the achievement region and the Jewish subre- 
gion of the traditional values region. Members from Brazil are in the uni- 
versal subregion of the traditional values region. 

None of the subgroups is located in the materialism region. 

The common structuring of values within each national subgroup was 
verified by running a separate SSA for each. For each individual sub- 
group, a clear structure was found, similar to the structure for the popu- 
lation as a whole. In each case, we find the double opposition between 
enjoyment and personal development vs achievement and traditional 
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values vs materialism. There were some differences in the relative placement 
of the individual items within these regions among the different national sub- 
populations. These maps are available upon request from the author 


Discussion 


Structure of Values 

The regions and structure in this analysis are similar, though not identi- 
cal, to those identified in Schwartz's typology of values (Schwartz and 
Bilsky, 1987; Schwartz and Sagiv, 1995). The materialism region lies oppo- 
site the traditional values region. This is similar to the opposition in the 
Schwartz model of values in which self-enhancement lies opposite self- 
transcendence. Self-transcendence may describe both religious spiritual- 
ity and a universal benevolence towards others. Achievement lies 
opposite enjoyment and personal development. In the Schwartz model, 
achievement is opposite self-direction. 

The results of another large study on values can help us to further 
understand the structure of values and lend credence to its wider 
applicability. In his book on the World Values Survey, Inglehart (2004: 
11) identified two axes along which the 80 participating countries 
could be plotted: secular-rational vs traditional authority, and survival 
vs self-expression. Each of these two axes represents a combination of 
many values. These two axes may be recognized in the structure of val- 
ues found among Bnei Akiva members, as seen in Figure 1. The left 
side of the map contains values related to traditional authority and a 
moral or religious code. The right-hand side of the map contains val- 
ues based on a secular concept of individual freedom and benefit. Mid- 
way along the horizontal axis are values such as ‘excellence in studies” 
and “developing talents’. 

Along the vertical axis is the spectrum of survival vs self-expression. 
At the bottom are values such as “excellence in studies” and “being active 
in sports’, which indicate physical strength and success on the students’ 
academic career path. At the self-expression end of the spectrum are val- 
ues such as ‘finding myself’, and ‘being free to do what I want to do’. 
Within the Jewish traditional subregion we can see how the values are 
arrayed along this spectrum. Marrying only a Jew”, related to survival 
of the group, is further down along the vertical axis, while “feeling part 
of the Jewish people”, related to personal self-expression and identity, 
are higher up. 

The compatibility of the structures identified in the Schwartz and 
Inglehart studies and those found in this case study strengthens the 
findings. 
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Local Communities In an International Organization 

The placement of the national subpopulations of Bnei Akiva members in 
the structure of values allows us to address the interplay between the 
global and the local. Bnei Akiva is an international movement with a uni- 
fied set of goals and organizational structure, yet we see significant dif- 
ferences in the value priorities of the members. Two main groups emerge: 
those who are more closely related to achievement-oriented values and 
those more closely related to personal development-oriented values. 

In his analysis of the World Values Survey, Inglehart distinguishes 
between materialist and post-materialist world views. The post-material- 
ist world view is concerned with personal development, universalism 
and democratic values. The materialist world view is more concerned 
with personal, group and national survival and security. 

The Bnei Akiva subpopulations in the enjoyment and personal devel- 
opment region, close to the secular and self-expression ends of the axes, 
are more closely correlated with post-materialist values. The majority of 
the other nations are in the achievement region, close to the survival end 
of the vertical axis and either in the centre or close to the traditional end 
of the traditional-secular axis. As seen in Table 1, some of the countries’ 
members place far less emphasis on religious values such as endogamy or 
keeping mitzvoth, while there is wide agreement on the more psychologi- 
cal ‘feeling part of the Jewish people’ as well as on universal values. 

Given the large number of countries, it is beyond the scope of this article 
to examine the multiple social, educational, economic and historical factors 
that influence the values of the respondents living in each. The critical point 
emerging from this study is the recognition of different value orientations 
among members of a single, international movement. However, a few key 
observations may be made. For example, Bnei Akiva members in the US 
emphasize Jewish values and are located at the traditional and survival 
sides of the typology axes, in the Jewish subregion of the traditional values 
region. While the wider American Jewish population is experiencing high 
levels of intermarriage and alienation from religious and ethnic identifica- 
tion (Cohen and Horenczyk, 1999; Kosmin et aL, 1991), Bnei Akiva in the US 
seems to attract youth who value Jewish tradition and particularism and 
may be reacting against this trend towards assimilation. 

In contrast, Bnei Akiva members in countries such as Sweden, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands are located near the secular and self- 
expression sides of the typology axes, in the enjoyment and personal 
development region. One possible explanation is that countries with small 
Jewish populations can support fewer youth organizations, which must 
appeal to a wider spectrum of the targeted population. An observation 
made regarding Bnei Akiva in Norway (here subsumed under the ‘other’ 
category) may be applicable to branches in other countries with relatively 
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small Jewish populations: ‘there were not enough children to form more 
than one organisation, and B’nei Akiva became an organisation for every- 
one... . Religious, non-religious, Zionist, socialist, pluralist, liberalist — all 
are a part of the same community and the same youth organization’ (DMT, 
2005). In the current political culture of Western Europe, this may mean 
downplaying religious and nationalist themes and emphasizing social 
activities in order to attract members. As noted by veteran emissary and 
educational director Haim Hayet (2001), ‘Among Jewish youth in Western 
Europe, strong anti-nationalist currents and sentiments are evinced, in 
light of the projected European unification, and Zionism loses its attrac- 
tion. It is viewed as a parochial “national” theme.’ Additionally, the need 
for Bnei Akiva branches operating in small Jewish communities to widen 
their membership may help explain the distance on the map between Bnei 
Akiva in Australia (with over 100,000 Jews) and New Zealand (with only 
5000 Jews). It is also possible that these countries are more secular in gen- 
eral, and thus the Bnei Akiva members are also relatively less religious 
than their peers in other countries. According to the World Values Survey 
(Inglehart, 2004: 328), the percentage of surveyed adults who consider 
themselves religious is 39 percent in Sweden, 57 percent in Switzerland 
and 62 percent in the Netherlands, compared to 83 percent in the US. 

The World Values Survey provides a useful basis for comparison of the 
local variations in the values among Bnei Akiva members with those of 
adolescents in the various countries (see the data for 16- to 29-year-olds in 
Tables A001—A007 in Inglehart, 2004). It is interesting to note that in some 
cases the values expressed by the Bnei Akiva members of a given country 
differ dramatically from their peers. For example, the general population 
of adolescents and young adults in France (1 percent or fewer of whom are 
Jewish)? gave an extremely low rating to the importance of religion in their 
lives: only 9 percent called it ‘very important’. In contrast, virtually all of 
the French Bnei Akiva members surveyed consider being religious and 
practising the religious traditions of Judaism of great importance. 
Similarly, in a survey of French Jews (Cohen, 2002, 2005), I found that the 
heads of French Jewish households (the majority of whom are immigrants 
or descendants of immigrants from France’s former North African 
colonies) are distinctly more religious than the French population as a 
whole. Thus, the youth movement may be considered a counter-culture to 
the dominant, strictly secular culture of Republican France, but not neces- 
sarily a rebellion against the value system of members’ parents. This may 
be seen as an example of multi-hegemonic value systems discussed earlier. 

In other cases, the youth movement is more in sync with the values of 
the dominant culture. For example, Bnei Akiva members in Sweden put 
far more emphasis on ‘having a good time’ and ‘having a good time with 
friends’ than they do on ‘being religious’, which parallels the great 
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importance attributed to friends and leisure and the low importance 
attributed to religion among Swedish adolescents and young adults in 
the World Values Survey. Although it must be noted that the Bnei Akiva 
members put significantly more emphasis on religion than do their peers 
at large, in this case membership in the youth movement seems to be in 
line with the culture’s value for enjoying leisure time with friends, indi- 
cating a generally hegemonic value system. 


Conclusion 


Despite the relative homogeneity of the members of this youth move- 
ment, differences exist among their values, particularly in relation to reli- 
gion. In the structural typology, two major value orientations are 
recognized: one oriented to personal enjoyment, the other to achievement. 
The exceptions were members from the US, numerically the largest sub- 
population, who were oriented towards traditional, specifically Jewish 
religious values, and the members from Brazil, who were also oriented 
towards traditional values, but of a more universal nature. 

This variety in value structure among the members of Bnei Akiva is not 
trivial or self-evident. Compared to more general movements, such as the 
scouts, which expect and encourage diversity among their members, Bnei 
Akiva has a well-defined objective targeted at a specific membership 
base. That such diversity in basic values was found among the interna- 
tional membership poses significant challenges to the staff and organiz- 
ers. At the same time, it indicates the possibilities for a decentralized type 
of education in an international youth movement. Although Bnei Akiva 
has a central image of religious nationalism, the local chapters are rela- 
tively free to adapt their emphasis and activities to the needs and interests 
of their members. It may be this decentralization (among other factors) 
that enables a religious movement to succeed even among Jewish com- 
munities that are not strictly traditional. 

Remaining true to their fundamental values (the ‘inner truths’ that in 
part distinguish youth movements from social clubs), while adapting to 
the different political, cultural and social environments in which the local 
chapters operate, is a challenge faced by all international youth move- 
ments. Sometimes difficult paradoxes emerge. For example, an analysis of 
the history of the World Scout Movement in Africa (Parsons, 2004) noted 
the paradox of racially segregated Scout chapters while Scout Law 
declared all Scouts to be brothers. He found that ‘Almost all local Scout 
organizations make key alterations to core Scouting beliefs to reflect local 
values and circumstances’ (Parsons, 2004: xii). 

Youth movements that are created in response to specific circum- 
stances and are not willing or able to adapt their core beliefs may decline 
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in membership when the circumstances change. This has been seen in 
the case of secular Zionist Jewish youth movements, which had strong 
memberships in the years when the creation and settling of the new 
state was seen as a critical goal, but which have diminished as Zionism 
has ceased to be a motivating force (or has even become unpopular in 
some Jewish communities). 

In religious educational settings, specific and universal values are 
transmitted. This value transmission differs in formal settings, such as 
religious day schools, vs informal settings, such as youth movements. 
Within a given religion, value transmission may differ in liberal vs ortho- 
dox settings (Cohen, 2006). In all these various types of religious educa- 
tional settings, we may see the impact of the ‘four common-places’ 
defined by Schwab (1973: 509): the learner, the teacher, the milieu and the 
subject matter. Each of these will affect the transmission of values. Bnei 
Akiva chapters include multiple, sometimes contradictory forces, from 
the international staff, the national and local staff, the parents and the par- 
ticipants themselves. The individual student receives influences from 
home, community, other students, friends, etc. The teacher or counsellor 
acts as a role model (Cohen et al, 2002), and thus value transmission may 
vary even within a given school, depending on the skill and personality 
of various teachers. Even within a specific organization such as Bnei 
Akiva, the subject matter may vary. Some local chapters emphasize Torah 
study while others emphasize community service. Finally the milieu, or 
social context, exerts an influence. Here we see the strong impact of the 
milieu, the surrounding society, on the transmission of values within a 
specific organization operating internationally. 

In the present study, we found a multiplicity of value orientations 
among Bnei Akiva members in the various diaspora countries. Given that 
members in this voluntary youth organization are a self-selected popula- 
tion, and that little difference was found between genders or levels of reli- 
giosity, the difference in their value structure seems to be attributable 
primarily to differences in the local culture. The organization therefore 
must strive to achieve its goals, which include imparting certain religious 
and nationalistic ideals to members, within a variety of local cultural con- 
texts. This finding may have implications for the internal organization of 
the movement, in terms of planning to include members with a range of 
attitudes towards religion and nationalism. 

A challenge common to international organizations is how to remain 
flexible enough to allow for diversity among various communities while 
maintaining the underlying mission of the organization and its unified 
character. The characteristics of informal education, particularly dualism 
(the coexistence of conflicting value orientations [Kahane, 1997]), help to 
enable this type of flexibility. 
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The use of symbols, common to movements and organizations, may 
provide another key to this challenge. The rich and multifaceted symbol- 
ism of the Bnei Akiva movement name and logo enables local chapters to 
variously emphasize community service, such as operating a food 
kitchen, Torah study and religious practice, or activism on behalf of the 
Israel, and still feel united under a common banner. 

The typology presented here may provide a basis for continued 
research on values. Most of the values in the typology are universal and 
directly transferable to studies on other religious, ethnic or general youth 
organizations. The specifically Jewish values, such as going to the syna- 
gogue and learning the Torah are easily adapted to other groups (ie. 
going to church/mosque; studying the Bible/Koran, etc.). Studies of 
other youth movements would help verify and expand this preliminary 
study. Further studies may be carried out in general youth movements 
and international religious youth movements. 

The typology may also be verified among other minority and diaspora 
populations, not necessarily associated with a specific youth movement. 
How do values differ among, for example, Moroccans living in Canada, 
France and the Netherlands, or among Indians living in Australia, the US 
and South Africa? Does the surrounding culture play a similarly strong 
role in their value structure? Does gender or level of religiosity exert a 
more significant impact than was found among Bnei Akiva members? 

It would be valuable to verify the findings of this survey among other 
Jewish youth movements, particularly the non-religious movements that 
were founded around the same time as Bnei Akiva. The policies of each 
movement with regard to centralization and decentralization, as well as 
the similarities and differences in values among local branches, could be 
compared, yielding valuable insights into informal education, value for- 
mation and the relevance of various types of youth movements. 

The parallel social phenomena of globalization and resurgence of eth- 
nic and religious identity make international, religious and ideological 
youth groups increasingly popular and important. The values they 
impart to their members, and the degree of flexibility afforded to branches 
of these movements in emphasizing certain values, will impact the world 
views of the adolescents involved and, therefore, the future of communi- 
ties in which they take part. 
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1. 


2. 


The range for replies (from ‘very important’ to ‘not at all important”) itself 
defines the axiological dimension of the items (see Levy, 1994). 

Although some Bnei Akiva leaders have taken a hard-line on Israeli politics 
(Shragai, 2004), at a memorial service for two Bnei Akiva counsellors who were 
shot by Palestinians in Hebron, Bnei Akiva's USA-West Coast representative 
Dani Yemini said, “Violence is not our way, violence will not help” (quoted in 
Eshman, 2005). Various opinions of Bnei Akiva members are posted in their 
various online ‘chat groups’, for example, www.bnelakiva.org/lishka/, which 
includes Israeli politics as one of its forum topics, www.bneiakiva.org.il and 
www.bneakivanet/forumhtm There may be individual members of Bnei 
Akiva and other Jewish youth movements who advocate or participate in vio- 
lence (such as street conflicts with neo-Nazi youth or confrontations with 
Palestinians or with the Israel Defence Forces during protests), but these are 
not officially sanctioned activities. 


. The goals of the Jewish diaspora foundation in commissioning this survey 


were to address such internally important policy issues. The data were then 
analysed in the context of previous studies such as those of Inglehart and 
Schwartz in order to explore the theoretical implications. 


4. It should be noted that I am not affiliated in any way with Bnei Akiva. Their 


involvement in the research design was minimal, yet crucial in both creating a 
positive environment for the survey, and in ensuring that the questionnaire 
was relevant. Lastly, Bnei Akiva was in no way involved in the interpretation 
of the data or the conclusions drawn. 


. Some of the other populations are not much larger than 20 (such as Uruguay 


and Argentina). Nevertheless, I wanted to balance the threshold for a statisti- 
cally relevant population with the goal of comparing many diaspora popula- 
tions, even small ones with small youth movements. As it is not claimed that 
they represent any population beyond thetr national chapter, and in these cases 
the chapters are small, it is reasonable to assert that they are representative of 
the branch of the movement of which they are members. 


. Since the French census does not permit asking one's religion, exact figures are 


unavailable. This is based on independent estimates of the Prench Jewish pop- 
ulation (Cohen, 2002, 2007; Della Pergola et al., 2004). 
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Comprendre l'émigration européenne dans le contexte des processus 
de modernisation: biographies contemporaines de migrants et 
modernité réflexive 


Elisabeth Scheibelhofer 


Fondé sur les résultats d'une étude qualitative, cet article s'intéresse aux 
biographies d'Autrichiens qui ont émigré vers les USA après 1965. Alors que 
les vagues d'immigration vers l’Europe de 1'Ouest les plus importantes, sur le 
plan quantitatif, ont été étudiées en détail ces dernières années, on a accordé 
peu d'attention à la migration externe. Si l’on regarde plus précisément ces 
contributions sociologiques, on voit que la recherche actuelle n’est utile que 
dans une certaine mesure: l'émigration à partir de l’Europe de l'Ouest est 
souvent étudiée à partir d’un très petit nombre de groupes et elle est qualifiée 
en dernier ressort de ‘diversifiée’ et ‘individualisée’. Dans cet article, on 
suggère que l'émigration à partir de l’Europe de l'Ouest devrait être 
interprétée comme l’une des possibilités de modes d'action influencés par les 
conditions de la seconde modernité. Elle est orientée plus fortement par le but 
de réalisation de soi, ce qui contraste avec des formes de migration bien 
connues comme celle qui est liée au travail ou la migration forcée à l’intérieur 
de l’Union Européenne. 


Mots-clés: Autriche + émigration + Europe + réalisation de soi + seconde 
modernité 
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Entendiendo la emigración europea en el contexto de procesos de 
modernización: biografías contemporáneas sobre emigración y 
modernidad reflexiva 


Elisabeth Scheibelhofer 


Basado en los resultados de un estudio cualitativo, este artículo trata de las biografías 
de austriacos que emigraron a los EEUU después de 1965. Aunque, en términos de 
cantidad, los más significantes flujos de inmigración hacia Europa Occidental han 
sido ampliamente estudiados en años recientes, la emigración externa ha recibido 
poca atención relativa. Una mirada más atenta a las contribuciones sociológicas que 
tratan de este fenómeno también muestra que la investigación existente sólo ayuda 
hasta cierto punto: la emigración desde los países de Europa Occidental es sobretodo 
discutida basándose en muy pocos grupos de gente y es finalmente categorizada 
como siendo ‘diversificada’ e “individualizada”. En este artículo se sugiere que la 
emigración desde Europa Occidental debería ser entendida como un posible curso 
de la acción modelada por las condiciones de una segunda modernidad. Por lo tanto, 
está estrechamente orientada hacia el objetivo de autorrealización, que contrasta 
notablemente con formas de migración tan conocidas como la migración relacionada 


con el trabajo o la migración forzada hacia la Unión Europea. 


Palabras clave: Austria + autorrealización + emigración + Europa + segunda 
modernidad 


Le Sentiment d'appartenance á une nation chez les Asiatiques 
d'Australie et la question du transnationalisme 
Juliet Clark 


Des recherches montrent que les migrants tendent á développer des liens 
multiples avec des allégeances locales et globales qui vont au-delà des frontières 
d'une nation. Cet article prend comme point de départ l'expérience des Asiatiques 
d'Australie, et examine si ces migrants qui proviennent de différents milieux 
socioculturels ressentent plus ou moins que le reste de la population un sentiment 
d'appartenance à la nation. Les résultats de l'enquête australienne sur les attitudes 
sociales de 2003 montrent que les migrants asiatiques d'Australie ont une 
perception de la nation similaire á celle du reste de la population australienne. 
Etant donné que la recherche sur les expériences des migrants asiatiques 
d'Australie est faite principalement dans le champ des études culturelles (‘cultural 
studies”), ces résultats montrent l'intérêt d'utiliser des enquêtes par questionnaire 
car elles constituent un autre moyen de comprendre ces expériences. 


Mots-clés: Asiatiques d'Australie + migration + nation + transnationalisme 
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Pertenencia a un estado nación entre asiáticos australianos y la 
cuestión del transnacionalismo 
Juliet Clark 


La investigación muestra que los emigrantes pueden desarrollar numerosos lazos 
con lealtades locales y globales situadas más allá de las fronteras del Estado 
nación. Basándose en la experiencia asiática australiana como punto de partida, 
este artículo explora si los emigrantes asiático-australlanos de una serie de 
diferentes orígenes sociales y culturales son más o menos dados que el resto de la 
población australiana a sentir una sensación de pertenencia al Estado nacional. 
Usando la Encuesta Australiana de Actitudes Sociales, 2003, los resultados 
muestran que los emigrantes asiáticos australianos tienen opiniones similares al 
resto de la población australiana en relación al Estado nación. Teniendo en vista 
que la investigación sobre la experiencia de emigración aslático-australiana está 
predominantemente localizada en estudios culturales, los resultados sugieren la 
importancia de usar estudios de encuestas como otra salida para entender la 


experiencia emigrante. - 


Palabras clave: australianos asiáticos + emigración + Estado nación + 
transnacionalismo 


La Réflexivité de la jeunesse contemporaine, le risque et le capital 
culturel 
Steven Threadgold et Pam Nilan 


En utilisant des exemples extralts de recherches, cet article prolonge la 
proposition théorique selon laquelle la ‘nouvelle’ réflexivité constitue un 
élément du capital culturel de la jeunesse contemporaine. D’après nous, la 
notion de ‘risque’ chez Beck est utile pour comprendre le développement de la 
réflexivité dans l’habitus de groupes de jeunes gens, en particulier pour la 
négociation du risque. Cependant l'émergence de cette nouvelle réflexivité 
dans l'habitus des jeunes ne diminue pas l'importance de la classe 
socioéconomique, contrairement à ce que soutiennent certains partisans de la 
modernisation réflexive. La capacité à négocier réflexivement les risques futurs, 
à la fois réels et perçus, est devenue une autre forme de ce que Bourdieu appelle 
le capital culturel incorporé, qui reste inéquitablement réparti entre les classes. 


Mots-clés: capital culturel + habitus + jeunesse + modernisation réflexive + 
réflexivité + risque 
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Reflexividad de la juventud contemporánea, riesgo y capital cultural 
Steven Threadgold y Pam Nilan 


Usando ejemplos de investigación, este artículo amplía la premisa teórica de 
que la ‘nueva’ reflexividad constituye un elemento de capital cultural para la 
juventud contemporánea. Proponemos que la noción de ‘riesgo’ de Beck 
proporciona una manera útil de entender el desarrollo de reflexividad en el 
habitus de grupos de gente joven, especialmente negociación de riesgo. Sin 
embargo, la emergencia de esta nueva reflexividad en los hábitos de la 
juventud no disminuye la importancia de la clase socioeconómica como 
aseguran algunos proponentes de la modernización reflexiva. La capacidad 
para la negociación reflexiva de riesgos futuros, tanto reales como percibidos, 
se ha convertido en otra forma de lo que Bourdieu llama el capital cultural 
encarnado, que continúa estando desigualmente distribuido a lo largo de líneas 
de clase. 


Palabras clave: capital cultural + habitus + juventud + modernización reflexiva + 
reflexividad + riesgo 


Des familles abusives aux prédateurs sur internet? L'Essor, le retrait et 
la reconfiguration des abus sexuels comme problème social au Canada 
John Pratt 


Cet article retrace le développement, le retrait et la reconfiguration de la 
manière dont les abus sexuels ont été interprétés comme un problème social au 
Canada. Il examine les processus de sa construction sociale et il les resitue 
dans un cadre théorique dérivé du travail de Ian Hacking sur les maladies 
mentales transitoires. Il soutient que les abus sexuels ont pu se développer 
comme un problème social à cause d’une ‘niche écologique’ constituée par la 
présence de quatre vecteurs: polarité culturelle, observabilité, reconnaissance 
des victimes et classification par des experts. Cependant comme cette 
convergence a changé, le cadre d'interprétation qui avait été donné à ce 
problème a changé aussi, ce qui a amené à son retrait actuel et sa 
reconfiguration. 


Mots-clés: abus sexuel + Canada + classification + mternet + maladie mentale + 
polarité culturelle + victimes 
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¿De familias abusivas a depredadores de internet? La aparición, 
retracción y reconfiguración del abuso sexual como un problema 
social en Canadá 

John Pratt 


Este artículo examina el desarrollo, retracción y reconfiguración de la manera en 
que el abuso sexual ha sido entendido como un problema social en Canadá. 
Observa los procesos de su construcción social y los sitúa dentro de un marco 
teórico derivado del trabajo de lan Hacking sobre enfermedad mental transitiva. 
Defiende que el abuso sexual pudo florecer como un problema social por el ‘nicho 
ecológico” constituido por la presencia de cuatro vectores: polaridad cultural, 
observabilidad, reconocimiento de víctimas y clasificación de expertos. Sin 
embargo, cómo esta confluencia ha cambiado, también lo ha hecho el marco de 
entendimiento que había sido proporcionado para la misma, lo que lleva a su 
actual retracción y reconfiguración. 


Palabras clave: abuso sexual + Canadá + clasificación + enfermedad mental + 
internet + polaridad cultural + víctimas 


Typologie axiologique dans une organisation religieuse et 
internationale pour la jeunesse: le cas de Bnei Aldva 


Erik H. Cohen 


Cette étude présente la structure des valeurs des membres d'un mouvement 
religieux pour la jeunesse, qui est présent dans le monde entier. On développe 
une typologie préliminaire des valeurs en se fondant sur une étude de cas 
empirique du mouvement international pour la jeunesse juive, Bnei Akiva. En 
utilisant des outils multidimensionnels, on montre la structure des valeurs des 
personnes qui ont répondu á l'enquéte. On compare les différences 
d'appréciations et de relations à la structure des valeurs parmi treize sous- 
populations nationales. Les résultats de cette étude de cas peuvent avoir des 
implications pour d'autres organisations éducatives, qui ont des difficultés 
avec ce paradoxe postmoderne, qui consiste à s'adapter à une culture 
mondiale tout en respectant des valeurs spécifiques au plan national, religieux 
et ethnique. 


Mots-clés: mondial + organisation pour la jeunesse + valeurs 
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Tipología axiológica en una organización internacional de jóvenes 
religiosos: el caso de Bnei Akiva 
Erik H. Cohen 


Este estudio examina la estructura de valores de miembros de un movimiento de 
jóvenes religiosos que tiene secciones a lo largo del mundo. Es desarrollada una 
tipología preliminar de valores basada en un estudio de caso empírico del 
movimiento judío joven internacional, Bnei Akiva. Usando herramientas 
multidimensionales, es retratada una estructura de valores mantenida por los 
respondientes. Son comparadas diferencias de énfasis y relación con la estructura 
de valores de trece subpoblaciones nacionales. Los resultados de este estudio de 
caso tienen implicaciones para otros contextos educacionales en lucha con la 
paradoja postmoderna de adaptación a una cultura global mientras se imparten 
valores nacionales, religiosos y étnicos específicos. 


Palabras clave: global + organización de jóvenes + valores 
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Editorial Introduction 
New Connections: Towards a Gender-Inclusive 
Approach to Women's and Men's Health 


Ellen Annandale 
University of Leicester, UK 





Ellanne Riska 
University of Helsinki, Finland 


Introduction 


The recognition within sociology that gender is not simply the province 
of women, but that men ‘have gender too’ has kindled a more gender- 
inclusive approach to the relationship between gender and health. 
“Gender and health”, which until very recently was tantamount to a dis- 
cussion of women's health, now not only extends to men, but holds out 
the potential for a comprehensive appreciation of the social relations of 
gender as they impact upon health in different societies. However, this 
has yet to be realized. The current collection of articles aims to stimulate 
the further development of this research agenda through a particular 
focus on the sociological analysis of experienced health needs and the 
availability and use of health ices to meet these needs. 

The collection brings papers presented in two sessions — one 
on women's health, another on men's health — in the programme of ISA 
Research Committee 15, Sociology of Health, at the World Congress of 
Sociology, in Durban in 2006. The sessions were prompted by two analyt- 
ical observations of the state of the art on gender and health. 

First, there currently is a curious absence of new theorizing and method- 
ological innovation in sociological research on women’s health, a situation 
that seems almost paradoxical after 30 years of spearheading theoretical and 
methodological advances within women's studies and the sociology of gen- 
der. This is exemplified in the repetition of existing findings and theoretical 
arguments in the research on women's health over the past five years. 
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Second, a new vibrant field of research on men's health has emerged, 
headed by the launch of three new journals in this field over the past few 
years — International Journal of Men's Health, Journal of Men's Health and 
Gender and American Journal of Men's Health. Within this new research 
stream, some take a public health approach that presents men generally 
as victims of current social change and tends to pathologize individual 
men, such as violent men, divorced men and binge-drinking men. 
Another trend addresses the health needs of men in psychological terms, 
e.g. by focusing on the lack of role models among young men and its 
health effects, without addressing the larger gender order. Furthermore, a 
large part of the new sociological research on men's health deals with 
men’s sexual health. This has created a limited or ‘single-issue’ vision of 
men’s health, while other aspects of men’s health, for example, mental 
health, come to represent human health”, thus equating the health of men 
with universal and generic health and health needs. These trends easily 
miss the sociological richness that is unravelled if one examines men's 
health in the contexts of social relations of gender. 


Current Challenges 


A succession of political, theoretical, scientific and policy developments 
are currently posing challenges to sociological knowledge and theorizing 
in the area of gender and health. The political women's health movement 
of the 1970s and 1980s drew attention to the gendered experience of illness 
and gendered health needs (e.g. Boston Women's Health Book Collective, 
1973; Dreifus, 1978). As a consequence of feminist efforts in this area, 
women's health emerged as a distinct social concept, around which 
women activists and feminist researchers rallied and produced new health 
knowledge and healthcare services (Lewin and Olesen, 1985; Morgen, 
2002). The vibrancy and influence of this movement has been such that the 
phrase ‘gender and health’ became synonymous with women. Activist 
and academic feminism that began in the West soon attained a global reach 
as interest extended to matters such as premature mortality, reproduction 
and sexual health and the health hazards of domestic labour for women in 
developing countries (e.g. Davis, 2000; Doyal, 1995; Stein, 1997). 
However, the early 1990s witnessed the demise of academic ‘women’s 
studies’ and creation of new approaches such as ‘gender studies’, the soci- 
ology of masculinity and critical studies of men (Hemmings, 2006). This 
was coupled with an increasingly vocal disaffection with the ‘second 
wave’ feminism of the 1970s and 1980s, especially among younger 
women (e.g. Denfeld, 1995; Roiphe, 1993), as well as rising concerns that 
universalizing analyses were failing to address the concerns of the diver- 
sity of women (e.g. Chow, 1996; Mohanty, 1988; West and Fenstermaker, 
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1995). These tensions within feminism were provoked by wider social 
changes within many western nations, such as the breaking down of once 
far more rigid demarcations between the experience of women and men 
consequent upon labour market and attitudinal transformations. The 
same social changes were also important in motivating social scientists 
and policy-makers to reflect more critically upon the nature of masculin- 
ity, particularly in relation to health behaviour (for example, in relation to 
the spread of HIV and AIDS in the world context) and the so-called ‘cri- 
sis of masculinity’ among some men in the West (Barker, 2005; Morgan, 
2006). By the mid-1990s, researchers and policy-makers alike had 

to problematize men’s health, which hitherto had been tacitly construed 
as a site of privilege, despite men’s generally lower life expectancy than 
women. Patriarchy, once the scourge of women’s ill health, is now equally 
seen to be the source of many health problems experienced by men (e.g. 
Stanistreet et al, 2005; White, 2002). 

The positive result of these wide-scale changes in the conceptualization 
of gender in relation to health is a challenge to the erstwhile gender- 
difference approach to gender and health (Annandale and Hunt, 2000). 
Social scientists and health practitioners increasingly appreciate that gen- 
der is not a straightforward binary category and that multiple femininities 
and masculinities intersect with characteristics such as age, socioeconomic 
status, ethnicity and racialization. The conceptual distinction between sex 
(biology) and (social) gender has enabled the argument that women’s rel- 
atively poor health compared to men’s is the result of social (or gender) 
subordination, not biological inferiority as maintained historically. 
However, as others have discussed (see for example, Bird and Rieker, 2002; 
Krieger, 2003), while politically understandable, to focus on the social to 
the relative neglect of the role of biology — or, more importantly, the inter- 
section of the social and the biological — in the production of health and ill- 
ness, is an inappropriate foundation for an analysis of the gender-health 
relationship. A ‘gender-inclusive’ agenda challenges dichotomous think- 
ing about both the social and the biological, prompting us to think more in 
terms of continua of experience between women and men, both in terms 
of physical markers (such as hormone levels, body fat) and social markers 
(health-related attitudes and behaviours), rather than binary divides. It 
also draws attention to the fact that the biological body is not a genetic 
blueprint, but develops in interaction with the social world (Birke, 1999) 
and helps to avoid the heterosexist assumption that sexuality is tied to 
male-female anatomical difference. 

Social scientists have long pointed to the gender-related social con- 
struction of disease categories, notably as they concern women’s repro- 
ductive health (e.g. Arber et al., 2006; Clarke and Olesen, 1999; Lorber and 
Moore, 2002; Macintyre, 1977). It is now recognized that perceptions of 
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male gender also affect the ways in which men present their health and 
practitioners respond to them. Norms of stoicism and control associated 
with traditional hegemonic masculinity can, for example, deter men from 
seeking care, since entry into healthcare risks lapsing into the more pas- 
sive, and female-defined, sick role traditionally associated with weakness 
(Charmaz, 1995; O'Brien et al, 2005). 

The current movement within public health for evidence-based medi- 
cine represents an endeavour to reduce variations in therapeutic culture 
and to improve the quality of care (Timmermans and Berg, 2003). 
Although this is an important step to eliminate medical parochialism, the 
‘one-size-fits-all’ view can easily result in a neglect of social diversity by 
gender, age, class and ethnicity in the patient population. 

Current efforts by governments and NGOs to adopt ‘gender mainstream- 
ing’ or ‘gender-sensitive’ health policies and practice belatedly recognize the 
role that gender plays in healthcare (Broom and Doyal, 2004; Khoury and 
Weisman, 2002). Although these policies are not without controversy, such 
as the possible muting of feminist agendas (Eckman, 1998; Walby, 2005), they 
have the merit of diffusing the standoff for resources between ‘women’s 
health’ and ‘men’s health’ lobbies. It is significant here to note that the 
longer-standing recognition that gender is a sensitive indicator of inequality 
and disadvantage in developing countries generally led to an earlier com- 
mitment to gender mainstreaming in the developing world than in the West, 
at least in respect of women (Standing, 1997; UNESCO, 2003). 

There is a need to amalgamate the two somewhat distinct sociological 
approaches to gender and health that have continued more or less since 
the 1970s. One approach develops out of the interactionist tradition of 
sociology and looks at health and disease categories as well as medical 
knowledge as socially constructed categories. This social constructionist 
approach to health and illness has been represented most notably during 
the past three decades by the medicalization thesis (Zola, 1972). In its 
crude form, medicalization construed the medical profession as encom- 
passing an ever expanding range of ‘normal’ non-medical concerns of 
everyday living such as sexuality, child behavioural problems and what 
counts as a ‘healthy lifestyle’ under its own jurisdiction and supervision. 
More recently, this crude thesis has been challenged by critics who have 
emphasized the complexity of medicalization and the role of actors other 
than the medical profession, such as consumers, in the process (e.g. 
Clarke et al., 2003; Conrad, 2005, 2007; Hafferty, 2006). Although the 
empowerment of consumers and the increased importance of the phar- 
maceutical industry — the so-called medical industrial complex — have 
been identified as independent actors in the construction of disease cate- 
gories in general and medicalization in particular (Conrad, 2005), the gen- 
dered implications of this development have been insufficiently realized 
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to date. Medicalization has, until recently, been mainly annexed to 
women (Riska, 2003, 2004), although recent interest in the medicalization 
of men's sexual health has broadened the scope of the analysis (see Potts 
and Tiefer, 2006; Rosenfeld and Faircloth, 2006). 

The second approach to the study of gender and health has been rooted 
in social realism and concerned with the social causation of gender differ- 
ences in morbidity and mortality in relation to the different social condi- 
tions of men and women in society. Since the 1980s, this stream of research 
has mapped the extent of gender inequalities in health in various societies 
(Annandale and Hunt, 2000; Mackenbach et al, 1999) and sought to iden- 
tify the reasons for differences found. Increasingly, researchers are address- 
ing the possibility that, for many western countries at least, convergences in 
the lifestyles and behaviours of men and women are precipitating greater 
similarities in health status than hitherto has been the case (e.g. Annandale, 
2003; Bartley, 2004; Vallin et al., 2001). These two strands of research — 
analyses of the social construction of disease categories on the one hand, 
and analysis of the social causation of gender inequalities in health on the 
other — need to be brought closer together in order to appreciate fully the 
relationship between gender and experienced health needs and the avail- 
ability and use of health services to meet them. As Shim has discussed for 
research on health inequalities, the tendency has been to focus on discrete 
and self-contained individuals thereby rendering invisible ‘the very social 
relations of power structuring material and psychic conditions and life 
chances that contribute to the stratification of health’ (Shim, 2002: 134). The 
social construction of gendered disease categories is one crucial aspect of 
these social relations of power that needs greater attention. 


Advancing Debate 


The interrelated political, theoretical, scientific and policy developments 
discussed have challenged current sociological knowledge and theorizing 
in the area of gender and health. This monograph responds to these chal- 
lenges through a focus on five issues which, when considered in combina- 
tion, help to advance the sociological understanding of gender and health. 


e First, we highlight the importance of looking at health as a gendered 
issue in sociological research. 

e Second, we want to unpack gender as a social category. This means that 
we recognize the important contributions of feminist research in rais- 
ing women’s health as a sociological issue, but at the same time we 
want to address the limitations of past research that unwittingly has 
enforced a binary notion of gender and has confirmed the heterosexual 
matrix (Connell and Messerschmidt, 2005; Lorber, 2005). 
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e Third, the health needs of a diverse range of gender identities need 
further empirical and theoretical exploration, for example, lesbian 
women, gay men and certain groups of heterosexual men. 

e Fourth, we aim to expand the sociological debate around medicaliza- 
tion. Since this debate has mainly addressed women’s health in the past 
(Riska, 2003), the implications of medicalization for men (Rosenfeld and 
Faircloth, 2006) and for age and ethnicity have not been fully recog- 
nized. The current public discourse on ‘normality’ is increasingly rooted 
in a medical discourse that tends to ‘naturalize’ health needs and bod- 
ies (Clarke et al., 2003). This naturalization not only marginalizes social 
difference as a ‘normal’ feature of human existence, but also paves the 
way for a commodification of health needs. 

e Fifth, as a relatively new area of sociological enquiry, the sociology of 
the body has brought together various sociological and academic 
fields, e.g. cultural sociology, poststructuralist theorizing and feminist 
research (Howson and Inglis, 2001). This has ‘brought back the body” 
as a site of enquiry and refocused sociological attention from the 
abstract patient as an occupier of a sick role of Parsonsian medical soci- 
ology (Parsons, 1951) to the body as a construct of medical knowledge 
and a contested terrain of agency. Yet, surprisingly little attention has 
been paid to embodied health and illness from a gender perspective. 


The aim of this monograph is to illuminate the social variety in the 
experience of health needs and services and to recognize the gendered 
aspect of the issues explored. The contributions also directly and indi- 
rectly address the political economy of women's and men's health. The 
wide range of countries represented in the contributions offers an oppor- 
tunity for cross-cultural exploration and reflections. 

The contributions are divided into three parts. The first part provides a 
much needed general overview of the issues that have characterized the 
early and mainstream research on women's and men's health. Ellen 
Kuhlmann's (Germany) contribution provides a review of the women's 
health movement of the 1970s and 1980s — its goals and strategies — and 
how current gender mainstreaming differs in its advocacy for promoting 
a women's agenda for health reform. This overview not only captures 
how the women's agenda and political activism in the area of health has 
changed over time, but it also contrasts the original American grassroots 
activism with the later gender-equity strategies of European mainstream 
feminism in the area of health. 

The women’s health movement of the 1970s and 1980s explored biases 
in medical knowledge and the medicalization of women's bodies and their 
healthcare. In so doing, it challenged the wider presumption that med- 
ical knowledge about men's bodies rested on an objective and scientific 
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foundation. Exploring one of the major disease categories that have 
plagued men for the past 50 years, coronary heart disease (CHD), reveals 
what kind of medical and public discourses exist about gender and men's 
health. Carol Emslie and Kate Hunt (UK) summarize and analyse the 
existing qualitative studies that have examined men's experience of CHD. 
Their meta-analysis identifies key themes that are rooted in normative 
masculinity and how men's health behaviour and coping with CHD are 
related to their sense of mastery of their gendered selves. 

The second part provides a sociological description and understanding 
of some unrecognized gendered health needs. Jane Edwards and Helen 
van Roekel's (Australia) study illuminates the complex strategies and talk 
that lesbian women employ in order to find primary healthcare providers 
that can secure their health needs. Claire Coleman and Maria Lohan 
(Ireland) examine the lay experience of contact tracing for syphilis among 
men who have sex with men and the preventive health behaviour among 
these men, which, they suggest, go beyond the binary dualisms of hege- 
monic masculinity or hegemonic feminine patterns and contradict stereo- 
types held by health professionals. The third contribution to this part 
comes from a part of the world stricken by HIV/AIDS and characterized 
by other types of gender relations than in the developed western world. 
Pempelani Mufune (Namibia) describes an intervention programme in 
Namibia, the goal of which was to change men's knowledge about men’s 
and women's sexual health and to promote a more informed social and 
sexual relationship between men and women. As previous research has 
shown (e.g. Jewkes et al., 2002), gender equity is the most important fac- 
tor in the prevention of the distribution of HIV in Africa. 

The third part offers contributions in the area of age, ethnicity and 
gender. Contrary to some arguments of the medicalization thesis, the 
medicalization of certain health needs has not subjugated individuals 
to become passive ‘victims’ of medicine. The contributions show how 
ethnicity, age and gender intersect with the kind of agency exerted and 
resistance to certain aspects of medicalization. Lorraine Culley and 
Nicky Hudson’s (UK) research explores narratives of ‘embodied moth- 
erhood’ and ‘genetic fatherhood’ in the context of third-party assisted 
conception among British South Asians. Karen Ballard, Mary Ann Elston 
and Jonathan Gabe (UK) discuss women’s experience of stereotypic 
notions of ageing and how women interpret and resist normative con- 
ceptions of the menopausal body. The third contribution to this part 
examines how the pharmaceutical industry constructs the ageing man’s 
sexual health. Kirsi Vainionpää (Finland) reports on the different themes 
in the medical discourse in Internet information about male menopause 
and male hormone therapy available to men in Finland. Parallel to the 
advertising for Viagra (Potts and Tiefer, 2006; Wienke, 2006), hormone 
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treatment of the ageing male promotes male virility and sexual health as 
equivalent to a healthy male. 

The contributions in this monograph provide a bridge between the struc- 
tural and conflict approach of early feminist research on women and healtn 
and the social constructionist approach of current gender studies. This 
more inclusive approach provides an insight into the relationships between 
expert knowledge and the experienced health and health needs of women 
and men and highlights the conditions under which individuals can main- 
tain their personal integrity, rights and sense of agency, despite the vulner- 
abilities that often accompany ill health. An exploration of these issues is 
important not only for sociologists of health who want to address the diver- 
sity of health needs by gender, age, class and ethnicity, but also for the 
wider understanding of the social relations of gender with sociology. 
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abstract This article links experience from the women's health movement to gen- 
der mainstreaming approaches and feminist agendas. The aim is to assess the 
options and limitations of gender mainstreaming and the links with changing 
governance in healthcare in western countries. From the late 19608, the women's 
health movement was a forerunner of today's commonplaces of successful mod- 
els of health reform. Women significantly advanced new policy approaches on 
user participation, a collaborative health workforce and better and safer informa- 
tion. This article traces these trajectories and the dynamics in healthcare systems. 
It argues the need for feminist agendas in order to mainstream gender approaches 
into health reform processes and thereby, counteract neolíberal concepts that 
shape health policy debates across countries. Linking the experience of the 
women's health movement to gender mainstreaming approaches highlights that 
feminist agendas contribute to a better quality of care for women and men. 


keywords: feminist theories + gender mainstreaming + health reform + new 
governance + women's health movement 


Introduction 


The women’s health movement from the late 1960s onwards was a driver 
for sustainable changes m healthcare. It was a forerunner of today's com- 
monplaces of successful reform of health systems, particularly primary 
care, health prevention and integrated caring models with multidiscipli- 
nary teams. In particular, it served to strengthen today's widespread self- 
help culture. The movement was a stepping-stone towards new policy 
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approaches on user participation, better and safer information for patients 
and the public, and the making of an integrated health workforce. This 
article traces the dynamics of the women's health movement and chang- 

ing healthcare systems. I argue the need for feminist agendas in order to 
mainstream gender approaches into health reform processes. 

My intention is to map out key features and general trends of women's 
healthcare and feminist activism. For this reason, the analysis is based on 
a number of simplifications that 1 wish to make clear. First, 1 refer to the 
women's health movement mainly as a homogeneous social movement, 
realizing that there has always been a variety of interests and strategies. 
Second, the focus is on two time periods, i.e. the early stage of the move- 
ment in the late 1960s and 1970s and more recent developments from the 
mid-19903 onwards when gender mainstreaming approaches came into 
force and marketization and managerialism were gaining ground in 
healthcare systems. I do not address the transformations of women’s 
health activism from a social movement into more ‘mainstreamed’ and 
institutionalized patterns of action. Third, my analysis of the early stage 
of the women’s health movement draws on strategies and concepts that 
largely emerged in the US (Morgen, 2002) but is informed by the diffusion 
of these ideas into the European context, especially Germany. 

The women’s health movement took up women’s individual desires for 
the reappropriation of the female body and transformed these desires into 
collective agency and power. Our Bodies, Ourselves, the guidebook for 
women from the Boston Women’s Health Book Collective (BWHBC, 1973), 
became a platform for an internationally emerging women’s movement 
(Davis, 2002; Morgen, 2002). Ehrenreich and English (1974) highlighted the 
strategic importance of the medical system for women’s liberation as well 
as for their oppression. Following these arguments, women’s health was a 
key arena of feminist politics and practice that shaped the theoretical 
debates for many years (Annandale, 1998; Gordon and Thorne, 1996; 
Kuhlmann and Babitsch, 2002; Price and Shildrick, 1999). 

However, we subsequently learned from more recent feminist theorizing 
of the problems of a non-differentiated approach on ‘women’, one that does 
not address social and ethnical differences between women or take full and 
accurate account of the diversity of feminist approaches (Haraway, 1997). 
We also learned about the problems of political strategies that focus on 
women’s health issues rather than on a broader range of health problems. 
Added to this, there was a failure to link political action emerging from the 
bottom-up of the women’s health movement to institutional regulation and 
changes in the legal frameworks of healthcare systems. Despite the many 
changes enhanced by feminist actions, the legacy of biomedical power and 
‘gender bias’ in health and healthcare systems lingers on (Annandale, 2005; 
Riska, 2004). As a result, a gender mainstreaming approach was developed 
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in the 1990s. This approach provides a new opportunity for more diverse 
and contextualized approaches on women and gender relations, and for 
closer links with health policy process, medical governance and an organi- 
zational restructuring of healthcare. 

The first section of the article highlights the connecting ties between the 
women’s health movement and changes in healthcare systems. It brings 
into view both the ‘pitfalls’ and the dynamics of the women’s health move- 
ment that shaped the transformations of healthcare systems across coun- 
tries. The second section reviews the concept of gender mainstreaming and 
its potential to serve the demands of women’s health and improved qual- 
ity of care for all citizens. Finally, experiences from the women’s health 
movement are summarized with respect to the need for feminist agendas 
and their potential to inform the modernization of healthcare systems. 


The Women’s Health Movement: A Driver towards 
Modernization of Healthcare 


The claim for a self-determined life and sexuality was the engine that 
drove the new women’s movement of the 1960s and 1970s in western 
countries. Women reclaimed power over and knowledge of their own bod- 
ies, thus strengthening the ties between women’s liberation and women’s 
health. Consequently, the healthcare system, in particular biomedicine, 
became the key arena of action. Women wanted to gather and understand 
medical information in a systematic way and subject the institutions of 
healthcare to critical assessment (BWHBC, 1973). Not only did the women 
involved call for radical changes to the system, they also ‘lived’ the change. 
They wanted to become self-assured, autonomous and stronger. Their own 
personal experiences and self-help combined with the creation of 
autonomous women’s projects were powerful drivers for a new generation 
of women and changing gender arrangements. Consciousness-raising 
became a symbol of women’s liberation. 

However, the challenge of taking responsibility for their health into 
their own hands was not limited to personal experience, self-help groups 
and self-examination. It was accompanied by political action against the 
medical profession in particular and healthcare systems in general, espe- 
cially against gynaecologists and obstetricians, and their denial of the 
reproductive rights of women. Women set up their own networks and 
developed their own models of healthcare. The feminist projects chal- 
lenged the traditional boundaries between professionals and patients, 
experts and lay men and women. They furthered the professionalization 
of women’s healthcare and the emergence of new professional projects of 
the health professions with an overall high proportion of female work- 
ers. At the same time, more women began to penetrate medicine and the 
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institutions of healthcare systems. The professionalization of female 
actors thus followed in mainstream healthcare systems and autonomous 
women's projects. 

I focus on three dimensions of the women’s health movement and its 
dynamics in health systems; namely, the connections between self-help 
groups and a more active role for users in healthcare decision-making; the 
contribution of feminist critique to improved user information and trans- 
parency in healthcare; and, finally, the advancement of integrated caring 
models and a more collaborative health workforce (Ruzek, 1978). 


Self-Help Groups and Consclousness-Ralsing: 

Milestones on the Way to Improved User Participation 

and Empowerment 

Self-help groups and consciousness-raising were key strategies to 
empower women, not only in healthcare but also in society at large dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s (BWHBC, 1973). The speculum became a political 
“weapon” of the women's movement, in the same way that vaginal 
self-examination turned into a strategy for individual emancipation and 
collective changes in healthcare systems. Morgen (2002: 22) describes 
the dynamics of the consciousness-raising groups in the US during the 
1970s as a ‘wildfire’. In particular, energies were ascribed to vaginal self- 
examination that transformed all aspects of life. British feminist biologist 
Lynda Birke gives proof of the ‘moving force’ that quickly crossed the 
oceans and borders of nation-states. In the acknowledgements to her book 
Feminism and the Biological Body she writes: 


Pethaps I should mention especially the woman (whose name I forget) who ran 
a workshop on vaginal self-examination at a feminist conference at the 
University of Sussex in the early 1970s, and who publicly demonstrated the 
procedure. ‘Looking inside’ the body took on new meaning for me in that 
moment. (Birke, 1999: vi) 


The ‘wildfire’ spread over the western world, and Our Bodies, Ourselves 
(BWHBC, 1973) was translated into many languages. The notion of the 
subversive power of self-examination might seem exaggerated today. 
Nevertheless, state power was mobilized against self-examination: police 
force was used against the activists and the women’s bookshops that sold 
the plastic specula were reported, for instance, in the US (Morgen, 2002) 
and Germany (Kuhlmann and Kolip, 2005). Such attacks were a ‘global’ 
demonstration of state power against women’s liberation. Furthermore, 
and most importantly, these strategies provided all women with the means 
of participating in political action — regardless of social status and power — 
and thus strengthened and improved individual agency. The barriers 
towards women’s liberation were located in the structure and culture of 
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society, and particularly in the ‘gaze’ of medical knowledge and power 
(Ehrenreich and English, 1974, 1979). Consequently, the appropriation of 
medical knowledge and its remterpretation from women’s points of view 
represented the decisive step of the women's health movement to over- 
come these barriers. Simultaneously, the foundation was laid for the self- 
help movement, which rapidly developed beyond the women's health 
movement. Empowerment, self-determination and patient information 
were set against the paternalism of the medical profession. 

The women's health movement — and the women’s movement more 
generally — often drew on an essentialist approach to ‘woman’ as a fixed 
category and reference unit for political action and identity. This 
approach has repeatedly come under scrutiny from “inside” the move- 
ment; it is still a matter of ongoing debate and represents a key contro- 
versy in feminist theorizing (see, for instance, Butler, 1990; Haraway, 
1991; West and Zimmerman, 1991). Several writers have highlighted that 
universalism and essentialism reinforce the power gap in society and 
exclude all those who are labelled “others”. In the wake of postmodern 
theories and the “linguistic turn’ in feminist theories, the “material body” 
itself is at stake; and subsequently, women's health has lost its signifi- 
cance as a motor for political action and theorizing (Kuhimann and 
Babitsch, 2002). However, the universalistic rhetoric of ‘we women’ that 
characterizes the women's health movement must be placed in its his- 
torical contexts. This approach furthered agency and the power of many 
(white, middle-class) women in the western world. It also enhanced the 
search for more partial and flexible collective identities, for instance the 
emergence of black feminism, lesbian feminism and numerous other 
feminist projects in the so-called third world (Davis, 2002). 

The women's health movement did not only empower women, it 
paved the way for sustainable normative and institutional change in 
healthcare. Women directed the spotlight on the fundamental deficits of 
biomedicine and healthcare systems and opened up public debate and 
interest. In the following years, demands arising from women and femi- 
nist projects became milestones on the way of modernization processes in 
healthcare. The following points can be highlighted: 


e Self-help challenged the boundaries between providers and users, and 
experts and lay people. It forced a revaluation of the rights and com- 
petencies of patients as self-responsible and self-determined citizens, 
and furthered patient-centred approaches in healthcare. Nowadays, 
there is a common ethical consensus on the desirability of informed 
consent and shared decision-making in healthcare. 

e The power of the medical profession comes under scrutiny if women 
take healthcare issues into their own hands and claim power over their 
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bodies. Women put more emphasis on social conditions of life, and on 
the mental dimensions of health and the opportunities for health promo- 
tion. This salutogenetic approach challenges the dominant biomedical- 
technological approaches and the curative, physician-centred orientation 
of healthcare systems. It brings a wider range of conditions and limita- 
tions of health and what counts as ‘good’ healthcare into view. As a 
consequence, women advanced the inclusion of complementary and 
alternative therapies in healthcare and the revaluation of the various 
health professions and occupations allied to medicine. 

e The women's health movement extended the targets and indicators for 
quality of care. New criteria for decision-making were introduced and 
attention was directed towards the significance of communication, 
counselling and health prevention and promotion. A common denom- 
inator of these new demands has been the changing role of the service 
user as an active participant and “partner” in healthcare rather than an 
‘object’ and ‘fragmentary’ physical entity that is in need of the techno- 
logical interventions of physicians. 


Reproductive Health and Self-Determination: Milestones 
towards Better and Safer Informatton for Patients and 
the Public 
In all areas of healthcare and at different levels, women have to fight to get 
suitable treatment and information. Historically, they have been 
to the medical profession and excluded from most clinical trials (Healy, 
1991). Hence their specific needs and interests have hardly been taken 
account of in healthcare systems. Under these circumstances, visions of 
better healthcare had to be based above all on women’s own initiatives and 
the acquisition of knowledge and information, and on women-specific 
health needs, where poor quality was most obvious. In the 1970s, calls 
became louder for safe and free contraception for women (and men) as 
well as for the right of women to control their own reproduction combined 
with legal and medically safe possibilities of abortion. These objectives 
have constituted one of the fundamental platforms of women’s health 
movements all over the world and a common denominator that unites 
them despite geographic borders or other differences (Gupta, 2000). 
Already in the 1970s, after the initial euphoria over the ‘pill’ had died 
down, calls for the availability of contraceptive means were joined to crit- 
icism of medical research and information. Morgen (2002) highlights that 
with The Doctor's Case against the Pill — a book by the US journalist Barbara 
Seaman (cited in Morgen, 2002) — a well-founded indictment already 
existed in 1969 against the medical profession and the pharmaceutical 
industry. Seaman’s book released a wave of heated, controversial debate, 
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such as the risks of oral contraception, and led to calls for comprehensive 
information for women. Seaman won support even within the medical 
profession and made ‘the pill’ a public issue in the US and the subject of 
a Senate hearing (Morgen, 2002). This campaign had remarkable conse- 
quences. From then on, the pharmaceutical industry was obliged to alert 
users to product risks in enclosed information leaflets, at first in the US 
and subsequently also in Europe. 

The pill’ debate was followed by critical evaluations of scientific studies 
on the effect of hormonal treatments. Over the years, women were able to 
demonstrate that medical power no longer stands uncontested. Compared 
to the early times of ‘the pill’ in the 1970s, an increasing number of women 
are now in powerful positions within the medical profession and research 
institutions. This is especially evident in recent debates on hormone 
replacement therapy (HRT). The US Women’s Health Initiative (WHI) has 
successfully called for better research — particularly randomized clinical 
trials — and has been able to bring scientific evidence against a “blanket 
prescription’ of hormones to menopausal women (Grady et al., 2002; 
Writing Group for WHI, 2002). The findings of the WHI forced the medical 
profession to revise their guidelines. Although the evidence of WHI 
research has not yet effected widespread change in the attitudes and prac- 
tice of all physicians — or the demands of women for HRT — it clearly marks 
a turning point and improves the control and safety of medical information. 

The foregoing examples show that the women’s health movement and 
its fight for reproductive rights enhanced dynamics in healthcare that 
stretched far beyond ‘women’s issues’ and contraception. In summary: 


e The successful claim of women for comprehensive information on the 
risks of ‘the pill’ was a milestone on the road towards better and safer 
information for patients. These developments quickly spilled over into 
other areas of healthcare: healthcare systems of the western world 
introduced more robust regulation on patient information and estab- 
lished new systems of control for public safety. 

e Women’s claims for information challenged the traditional paternalism 
of the medical professions and forced physicians — and other powerful 
groups involved in the provision of healthcare — to revise medical 
ethics and individual behaviour. 

e More recently, lessons learned from HRT make apparent the shortcom- 
ings and pitfalls of an evidence-based medical system that does not take 
the evidence of women’s interests into account and does not listen to 
critical voices on the hegemonic practices of biomedicine. Consequently, 
women and women’s health issues may pave the way for more complex 
methods of testing and defining ‘evidence’ of healthcare services and 
monitoring these services. 
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Women's Health Centres and Feminist Projects: Milestones 

towards Integrated Care and Professionals More 

Accountable to the Public 

Women's health centres and numerous feminist projects — from self-help 
groups to feminist clinics — spread rapidly in most western countries from 
the 19703 onwards. The common goals and strategies of these projects 
were self-help, empowerment and education. Characteristically, women's 
health centres offer information and counselling that is independent of 
the medical profession and may even be contradictory to a physician’s 
advice. Women developed and tested new organizational structures and 
work arrangements, partnership relationships with patients and collabo- 
ration with various health professionals. The linkage between poor qual- 
ity of women’s healthcare, on the one hand, and the (gender) hierarchies 
of professional groups and fragmentation of provider services, on the 
other, has always been an essential element of the women’s health move- 
ment (Ehrenreich and English, 1979; Morgen, 2002). 

It is important to recall the female tradition of healing. This model was 
displaced with the rise of the medical profession and a sexual division of 
healthcare work emerged in the 18th century (Parry and Parry, 1976; Witz, 
1992). The ‘public/private divide’ and its embedded gender hierarchy 
continue to be a powerful order pattern of healthcare (Bendelow et al., 
2002). Riska and Wegar remind us of the significance of the gender segre- 
gation of work in the social construction of medical power. They link 
power to the capacity to manage medical uncertainty: 


The gender segregation of work is perpetuated by different claims to master- 
ing this uncertainty. . . . Historically viewed, professions became the agents 
managing the tensions and emotions involved in social situations character- 
ized by uncertainty as this task was transferred from the domestic sphere to the 
market. . . . the service orientation has served as a collectivist and demarca- 
tionary strategy of the profession against the power of the state as well as other 
health professions. (Riska and Wegar, 1995: 201-3) 


The rise of the expert’ (Ehrenreich and English, 1979) in 18th-century 
Europe was not simply a victory of formal knowledge and mechanisms of 
accountability over the unexamined tradition of (female) healing; it was also 
accompanied by exclusionary tactics of professions that nowadays count as 
serious barriers towards the modernization of health systems. However, key 
elements of historically developed models of female healthcare are vital to 
feminist projects. These include: the inclusion of the views of the patient in 
treatment and the nurturing of individual health resources, improved coop- 
eration between occupational groups, as well as new teamwork concepts in 
primary care that overcome the disciplinary borders within medicine and 
between healthcare occupations (BWHBC, 1973; Morgen, 2002). 
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These basic principles recur in more recent projects and shape the 
debates on women-centred healthcare (for an overview, see Clarke and 
Olesen, 1999b). Women-centred healthcare plays out differently in differ- 
ent health systems and even within a single country, but common con- 
sensus puts the emphasis on primary care and prevention instead of a 
curative and technological orientation (Hoffman et al, 1997). Alternative 
and complementary therapies, psychosocial models of caring and 
improved communication and partnership with patients are further cor- 
nerstones of women-centred healthcare (Bird and Rieker, 2002; Khoury 
and Weisman, 2002). Following Riska and Wegar (1995: 201) we can con- 
clude that women have always made ‘different claims to mastering uncer- 
tainty’ in healthcare. The innovative aspect is that nowadays these claims 
are not limited to ‘niches’ but are well in line with key demands on chang- 
ing health systems and (some of the) targets of new health policies (Clarke 
and Olesen, 1999a; Doyal, 1994). Consequently, women-centred health- 
care challenges the hierarchy of professional groups, especially medical 
dominance. It may further the flexibility of professional boundaries and 
the creation of an integrated health workforce. 

However, the more women enter the professions and institutions of 
healthcare systems, the clearer the tensions and conflicts of interest 
become between the various professional groups and between providers 
and users. For the US, as a market-driven system, Morgen (2002) points to 
tensions and conflict between public demands for high-quality healthcare 
for all women and the interests of healthcare workers in reasonable 
earnings and working conditions. Comparative research into midwifery 
reveals that these tensions not only result from market-driven systems, 
they are also manifest in more state-regulated health systems (see Benoit, 
1999; Bourgeault et al., 2004; Wrede et al., 2001). Furthermore, the increase 
of women in all areas of healthcare does not automatically lead to struc- 
tural changes in health systems, nor do growing numbers of women 
physicians necessarily change the power of biomedicine (Riska, 2001). 
Moreover, a complex interplay between (women) professionals, user 
interests and the state has to be taken into account (Bourgeault, 2005). 

The targets of women’s healthcare activism today are characterized by 
tensions and, in part, even contradictory interests. Nevertheless, feminist 
models of healthcare contain an important potential for innovation in 
healthcare systems; and this potential stretches far beyond women and 
women’s health issues: 


e Early feminist projects were pioneers of today’s models of healthcare: 


primary care and integrated caring models with multidisciplinary teams 
count as the most effective concepts of restructuring healthcare systems 


(Kuhlmann, 2006). Women furthered transformations of professional 
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strategies and identities from ‘demarcation’ towards collaboration. They 
paved the way for successful reform processes that reduce the fragmen- 
tation of care and limit the dominance of ‘high-tech’ hospital medicine. 

e Collaboration and the valuation of diverse professional competencies 
provide opportunities for the health professions allied to medicine and 
health support workers to advance new professional projects. These 
developments may counteract classic exclusionary tactics of the pro- 
fessions and further more inclusive patterns of professionalism (Witz, 
1992). The professionalization of midwives and revaluation of their 
competencies are the most obvious proofs of these developments 
(Bourgeault et al, 2004). 


Success and Limitations of the Women's Health 

Movement 

The women's health movement turned the spotlight on deficits in the sys- 
tems of western healthcare and developed alternative models of care. lt 
revealed the negative impact of exclusionary tactics of professions, and 
advanced integrated models of care and more inclusive patterns of profes- 
sionalism. The notion of a universal and stable category ‘woman’ made it 
possible for women to take political action; or more precisely, for a certain 
group of white, mostly well-educated young women from the middle or 
higher socioeconomic classes to do so. Their strategies concentrated on 
women ific healthcare needs, on reproductive health and prevention — 
although there have also been broader approaches, especially influenced 
by Marxist and socialist thoughts (Doyal, 1994). They relied above all on 
self-help and empowerment (BWHBC, 1973; Davis, 2002). The strengths 
and undeniable success of the women's health movement lay in these 
areas. In midwifery, in particular, it became evident that women as users 
could achieve sustainable structural changes and new concepts of health- 
care (Bourgeault et al, 2004; Wrede et al, 2001). However, many areas of 
healthcare remained untouched by a women-centred approach and what 
were later to become known as gender-sensitive caring models. 

While referring to a homogeneous category ‘woman’, and focusing on 
women's health and reproductive issues, enhanced power and agency in 
the early times of the movement, nowadays it limits the scope of action 
and may turn into a boomerang (Annandale and Clark, 1996; Layne, 
2003). The price for the prominence accorded to reproductive health and 
self-help by the women’s movement is high: gender differences continue 
to be neglected in health research, and, at the same time, the power of a 
gendered order pattern of society continues to shape the provision of 
healthcare and the action of health professionals and policy-makers. 

As radical and uncompromising as the movement was, it did not 
fundamentally challenge the underlying structure and culture of society 
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or healthcare systems, namely a binary gender order and the belief in 
the biomedical-scientific knowledge system. By putting their focus on 
the sexual organs, the women’s movement took over the precise medical 
order pattern that historically served to legitimize the exclusion of 
women from many social spheres in terms of biological explanations 
(Laqueur, 1990). The movement clearly attempted to counteract ‘biolo- 
gism’ and sexism and to revalue women, but it did not actually touch on 
the gender binary. Feminist writers have called this the ‘doing of gen- 
der’ and have stated that women themselves reproduce the gender 
order (Kessler and McKenna, 1978; West and Zimmerman, 1991). 
Women thus participate in the making and remaking of gender differ- 
ences that may easily turn into hierarchies. Defining ‘belonging’ and 
‘identity’ by sexual organs provided a powerful source for action and 
agency of women, and at the same time, it limited the scope of critique 
of biomedical knowledge. 

Although the women’s health movement attacked the expert power of 
the (male) medical profession and the exclusion of women, initially it 
hardly questioned the (scientific) knowledge system as such. The idea 
that good healthcare could only be achieved if women continued to edu- 
cate themselves and read medical journals and publications (BWHBC, 
1973) reveals that proponents continued to put their trust in the scientific 
medical school of thought. It was more a matter of obtaming a share — and 
revaluing women - in this knowledge system than of effecting a radical 

. There is a second inheritance of western societies connected to 
this: the belief that power structures can be changed through education, 
enlightenment and information. The strategy of ‘translating science to the 
people’ (Bell, 1994) clearly illustrates a belief in the power of information. 
However, there were also more complex models of counteracting medical 
power (Ruzek, 1978). The complexity of gender bias in biomedical 
research and information is reflected in detail in the later works of femi- 
nist researchers (for instance, Birke, 1999; Fausto-Sterling, 2000; Haraway, 
1997). It becomes increasingly clear that information alone cannot guar- 
antee participation or better opportunities for self-determined decision- 
making in healthcare (Ruzek, 1999). 

Purthermore, with its action policy of self-examination, the early 
women’s health movement took over the medical mindset: namely, that 
internal examination of the body confers knowledge and enables the exer- 
cise of power. This hardly takes into account, first, that this view inside the 
body is as culturally informed as the view of the body. Second, the way in 
which a body ‘talks’ to women is determined by what the ambient culture 
allows them to hear (Grosz, 1994). At the same time, paths laid out in the 
early stage of the women’s health movement were used very successfully 
in the following years to increase the medicalization of women (Layne, 
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2003). Frequent use of ultrasound during pregnancy without any medical 
reason — the “baby TV’ — and a rapid extension of prenatal screening are the 
most obvious manifestations of these developments. 

In the meantime, a provisional conclusion shows that the taking back of 
power over their own bodies brought for many women the chance to par- 
ticipate in the care of their own health. The women's health movement 
penetrates the arena of healthcare and the minds of people, but it also 
accepts — for the time being — its limitations, above all the entrenchment 
of the binary sexual order pattern and the biomedical knowledge system. 

Furthermore, there are important differences between countries with 
respect to the integration of women’s health and feminist projects in the 
structure of health systems. For instance, women's health centres and 
feminist clinics made most progress in the US (Morgen, 2002), while the 
initiation of the women's health movement in Germany and the UK did 
not reach the same degree of professionalization and structural inte- 
gration in the healthcare system (Annandale, 2005; Kuhlmann and 
Kolip, 2005). These differences point to the fact that success and limita- 
tions of the women's healthcare movement are interconnected with 
nation-specific regulatory frameworks of health systems. This assump- 
tion is supported by research into midwifery and experiences from the 
Canadian health system (Bourgeault, 2005). Consequently, the classic 
strategies of self-help, alternative projects and bottom-up action are 
important, but do not stretch far enough. There is also a need for polit- 
ical action and intervention in institutional regulation and the health 


policy process. 


Malnstreaming Gender Into Healthcare: 
New Options and Limitations 


Gender inequality has moved away from being a ‘women’s problem’ 
towards being a societal concern. International organizations, like the 
World Health Organization (WHO, 2002), the United Nations (1999) and 
the European Union (Council of Europe, 1998), have all introduced gen- 
der mainstreaming policies. The WHO (2002), for instance, advises its 
member states to implement gender mainstreaming in all its pro- 
grammes. Gender mainstreaming in healthcare systems is assigned a dou- 
ble perspective: as an approach to reduce social inequalities in health that, 
at the same time, improves the quality and efficiency of healthcare. 
Gender mainstreaming provides new opportunities to address women’s 
healthcare needs in all areas. It also opens up new possibilities to 
address diversity and differences in groups of women and men, thus 
emphasizing, and making it possible to analyse, gender relations and 
context. At the same time, its relationship with managerial tools and 
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economic logic brings new risk. Here we must take into account the con- 
text of gender mainstreaming approaches in healthcare, particularly the 
introduction of managerialism and medical governance (Blank and 
Burau, 2004; Gray and Harrison, 2004) and new regulatory bodies to 
improve public safety (Allsop and Jones, 2006). These developments 
provide new opportunities for mainstreaming gender into existing — or 
developing — measurements and procedures of defining and monitoring 
healthcare services. As we see later, this alliance between new gover- 
nance and gender mainstreaming approaches is a meeting of risk and 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile, in US research, what has become visible is not simply the 
problems that arise when too little consideration is paid to gender analysis, 
but the consequences of a routinized and simplified application that tends 
to reduce gender analysis to biological sex differences. A high degree of 
formalization of quality assessment that is ‘gender sensitive’ and suited to 
women’s needs has emerged in the US (Gonen, 1999). The National 
Committee for Quality Assurance, for instance, set up a Women’s Health 
Measurement Advisory Panel The mandate of this board is to develop 
new performance indicators specially adapted to women’s health and to 
integrate them into the documentation and evaluation of managed care 
organizations. These indicators record reproductive health and women- 
specific services, but also medical conditions that, until now, have been 
treated without regard to gender, such as diabetes mellitus (McKinley 
et aL, 2001). 

Despite this success for women’s health issues, the Women’s Health 
Measurement Advisory Panel is itself proof of the limits of such a strategy. 
Integrating gender-sensitive performance indicators in evaluations and 
monitoring expands the scope of biomedical and technological approaches, 
but does not necessarily change the targets, standards and methods. In 
addition, the increasing importance of economic criteria and the obligation 
to document and evaluate services lead to a tendency for ‘quick fixes’ 
(Grol et al., 2002: 111). This means that only non-controversial and easy-to- 
measure areas are evaluated. As a result, there is a lack of performance indi- 
cators related to communication and the individual perceptions of patients 
or the cooperation of providers. This means that precisely those dimensions 
of good care that are emphasized in women-centred caring models are 
excluded from standardized models of defining and monitoring quality of 
care (Eckman, 1998). 

Developments, especially in the US where the linkage between gen- 
der analysis and managerial procedures is most advanced, point 
towards the limitations of a gender mainstreaming approach. Without 
doubt, an accurate analysis of differences between men’s and women’s 
health and caring needs brings into view quality deficits and social 
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inequalities in health and healthcare systems. Mainstreaming gender 
into healthcare dismantles the negative impact of a ‘gender-blind’ - and 
at the same time ‘gender-biased’ — healthcare system on women’s health. 
It also highlights the ambivalence of ‘masculinities’ as a resource for 

ing power of men over women and a threat to men's well-being 
(Courtenay, 2000). 

The persistence of a gender order and its negative impact on the qual- 
ity and efficiency of healthcare is based on two mechanisms: first, gender 
differences are ignored as far as the needs for and demands on healthcare 
are concerned; and second, gender bias is deeply embedded in the insti- 
tutions and organizations that provide healthcare services. It is important 
to understand the different dimensions of a gender order and how their 
connectedness plays out differently in different fields of healthcare as, for 
instance, in the ‘masculinities’ and poor quality of women’s healthcare in 
the field of coronary heart disease (Riska, 2004); as medicalization of 
women's reproductive capacities and life course changes (e.g. caesarean 
section and HRT); as neglect of women-specific illnesses and healthcare 
needs (e.g. breast cancer treatment; Flood, 2004); or as an oversupply of 
women with psychotropic drugs according to a stereotyped image of 
women as the mentally weak sex (Glaeske, 2002). 

Mainstreaming gender into research and evaluation uncovers unwar- 
ranted variations in the treatment of men and women. It turns the 
spotlight on structural deficits of healthcare systems and the lack of evi- 
dence and guidelines for gender-sensitive and patient-centred treat- 
ments. However, it does not tell us how to define the healthcare needs 
of women and men, or how to set the targets and standards for ‘good’ 
care with respect to both quality and efficiency. The key questions, 
“who serves as standard and why?’ and ‘what counts as evident?’, go 
largely unanswered. 

The standardization of healthcare is characterized by a ‘one-size-fits- 
all’ model. Interestingly, men are usually taken as the ultimate standard 
for coronary heart disease (CHD) care, while women serve as the yard- 
stick for mental health disorders. There is no good medical reason or 
any convincing explanation for exclusively using either men or women 
to set a standard for “good” care; moreover, standardization mirrors a 
socially constructed gender order and gendered images of illnesses. 
Although the impact of gender on target setting and standardization 
cannot be denied, standardization claims ‘objectivity’ and ‘neutrality’ of 
scientific — particularly biomedical — knowledge. Under these circum- 
stances, feminist approaches are needed to dismantle the ‘medical gaze’ 
and to unravel the knowledge-power knot in professionalism, particu- 
larly the claims of neutrality and objectivity and their transformations 
into medical governance. 
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Towards Feminist Agendas: New Directions in the 
Modernization of Healthcare Systems 


This article has highlighted the dynamics of the women's health movement 
and its historical contribution to the modernization of healthcare systems, 
namely the empowerment of the service user, better and safer information 
and a more inclusive and collaborative health workforce. The contributions 
to structural and cultural changes in professional practice and politics must 
be placed in the context of new demands on professional governance, social 
inclusion and citizenship (Saks and Kuhlmann, 2006). There are good rea- 
sons for not throwing the baby out with the bath water and instead rein- 
venting the strategies and experiences with respect to their capacity to serve 
the 21st-century healthcare needs of women and men. 

Previous strategies of the women's health movement and the enabling 
power of self-help and consciousness-raising cannot easily be repeated 
and applied to all fields of healthcare and changing healthcare systems. 
However, a gender mainstreaming approach provides new opportunities 
to overcome some of the problems and to link gender approaches and 
new health policies and reform models. In the context of medical gover- 
nance, the sex / gender differentiation — despite its critique — may serve as 
a strategic tool to counteract developments that reduce gender analysis to 
sex differences (Doyal, 2000; Krieger and Davey Smith, 2004). At the same 
time, there is a need for new approaches that lead to a better understand- 
ing of the connectedness of the materiality of bodies and the social con- 
struction of differences (Kuhlmann and Babitsch, 2002). There is also a 
need for new approaches that link feminist critique on healthcare to new 
health policies and changes in the professions. 

Yet the call for tighter regulation of healthcare providers and scientific- 
bureaucratic measurements do offer new opportunities to negotiate both 
quality and gender equality. These opportunities arise above all in the 
increasing necessity for the standardization and transparency of treatment 
via clinical guidelines, as well as the definition of performance indicators 
for quality and efficiency. At the same time, these tools of quality manage- 
ment also harbour the risk that gender inequalities and the ideology of 
‘one-size-fits-all’ standards will be reproduced. The ‘heroic journey of 
mastery of knowledge”, as Davies (2002: 99) puts it, fits well with the cri- 
teria of the new scientificbureaucratic medicine; here, the production of 
objectivity plays a major role (Timmermans and Berg, 2003). Consequently, 
the inclusion of gender mainstreaming approaches in new regulatory 
frameworks and managerial procedures of ‘scientific-bureaucratic medi- 
cine” (Harrison, 1998) needs further theoretical investigation. 

The mechanisms and processes of making legitimate knowledge and 
the underlying social order of hierarchy are most clearly outlined by 
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feminist authors. Claims for universalism and relativism are identified as 
the ‘conquering gaze’ that ‘signifies the unmarked positions of Man and 
White” (Haraway, 1991: 188). They create a detached and deeply self- 
reliant notion of self as apart from others (Davies, 2002). The aim of these 
approaches is to dismantle an ongoing naturalizing discourse that ‘contin- 
ues to justify “social” orders in terms of “natural” legitimations’ (Haraway, 
1997: 108). Claims of neutrality and objectivity of medical knowledge 
are challenged when the conquering gaze of hegemonic masculinity and 
interest-based strategies of the professions are subjected to public scrutiny, 
and gender assessment enters the debate on healthcare and quality. In the 
same vein, the biomedical gaze is relaxed when consumers are included in 
the regulatory bodies and demand other than biomedical standards of 
care, including holistic approaches and alternative therapies. 

New health policies attempt to shift the balance of power towards the 
service users. Moreover, professional projects and interest-based strate- 
gies of the medical profession, in particular, are becoming more inclu- 
sive. However, so far no health system has produced convincing 
solutions on how to make professionals more accountable to the interests 
of the public. Nor has any health system developed methods of collect- 
ing ‘evidence’ and defining and monitoring standards and guidelines 
that adequately include the service user and the diversity of healthcare 
needs and demands. Feminist approaches do not offer all the solutions. 
But they do help to dismantle power structures and to bring into focus 
new policy options that move beyond neoliberal strategies of health 
reform and welfare state governance. It was the women’s health move- 
ment that called most loudly for the empowerment of users, control of 
the medical profession and limitation of its dominance, and collaboration 
of health professionals. It is such an approach that may enhance sustain- 
able transformations in healthcare systems. 
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abstract: The aim of this study was to synthesize qualitative data on men’s expe- 
riences of coronary heart disease (CHD). The authors searched for qualitative 
papers published before January 2007 in MEDLINE, EMBASE, British Nursing 
Index, CINAHL, PsychINPO and Web of Knowledge and used thematic analysis 
to synthesize findings. They found 136 studies that collected data on men’s expe- 
riences of CHD. Only 27 studies took a gendered approach and only two aimed to 
investigate men’s gendered experiences of CHD. Many men drew on discourses 
associated with hegemonic masculinity (e.g. demonstrating stoicism through 
delaying seeking professional help) when talking about the implications of the 
disease for their identity, relationships and paid work. However, some accounts 
challenged this dominant discourse. The authors argue that a more nuanced 
understanding of hegemonic masculinity should take account of the production 
of gendered narratives in the interview context, given that men ‘do’ gender when 
they give the impression of ‘not doing’ health. 


keywords: coronary heart disease + gender + masculinity + qualitative research 
+ systematic review 


Introduction 


Gender and Coronary Heart Disease: Neglect of Women 

Coronary heart disease (CHD) is the leading cause of death for men and 
women in industrialized countries (Mackay and Mensah, 2004). Men develop 
CHD around 10-15 years eartier than women, which contributes to their 
shorter life expectancy (Fodor and Tzerovska, 2004; Sharp, 1994). In the UK 
in 2004, CHD accounted for 21 percent of deaths in men and 15 percent of 
deaths in women (Allender et al., 2006). In recent years, CHD mortality has 
declined dramatically in the US and many western European countries, 
mainly because of improvements in medical treatment and reduction of 
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risk factors such as smoking (Fodor and Tzerovska, 2004). However, there 
has been a dramatic increase in CHD in Eastern and Central Europe 
(notably countries of the former USSR), particularly among men. These dif- 
ferences between countries, and large changes within countries over a short 
time span, suggest that sociocultural factors are important determinants of 
CHD mortality (Chenet, 1999; Weidner, 2000). 

In the past, medical research on CHD systematically excluded women. 
This was justified in terms of protecting unborn children from unneces- 
sary risks, and the need for a homogeneous sample in medical trials. lt 
was also claimed that including women in CHD research would make it 
more difficult to interpret results, because of changes in hormonal levels 
during the menstrual cycle and the menopause and the greater likelihood 
of older women having multiple health problems (Angell, 1993; Vessey 
and Hunt, 1988). It was not until the early 1990s that editorials in promi- 
nent medical journals highlighted this neglect (Healy, 1991; Khaw, 1993; 
Manolio and Harlan, 1993; The Lancet, 1991). Early social science research 
also tended to exclude women and generalize from “male” to ‘human’ 
experience (Emslie, 2005). 

Recent attempts to summarize systematically the evidence on the pre- 
vention and treatment of CHD in women concludes that there is still a 
lack of data on women and minority populations (Agency for Healthcare 
Research and Quality, 2003). Johnson et al. (2003) examined the extent to 
which gender had been analysed in relation to the treatment of cardio- 
vascular disease in the Cochrane database of systematic reviews and 
found that most trials included women (196/258). However, only one- 
third of those trials that included both men and women had examined 
outcomes by gender. They conclude that the trend to include more 
women in clinical trials over the last 30 years has not been matched by the 
inclusion of gender-based analysis. 

There also remains substantial evidence that health professionals 
(Arber et al, 2006; Richards et al., 2000), lay people (Emslie et al., 2001) 
and patients with CHD (LaCharity, 1999; Ruston et al, 1998) still believe 
that CHD is a disease that primarily affects men. This may well have 
important consequences for the time it takes for women to seek help from 
health professionals (Poster and Mallik, 1998), for the time taken for 
symptoms to be treated and the investigations and treatment that women 
receive (Petticrew et al, 1993; Raine, 2000; Shaw et al., 2004). 


Men, ‘Masculinities’ and CHD 

Historically, human health has been conceptualized using the (white, 
middle-class) male as the norm (the “universal man”). Many feminist cri- 
tiques have pointed out that this model ignores women. However, less 
attention has been paid to the way that this tacit but widespread notion of 
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the ‘universal man’ has led to the construction of men as a homogeneous 
group and to a “gender-neutral' conceptualization of men's health (Riska, 
2004). One explanation for this lack of attention to male gender focuses on 
power and patriarchy. Theorists have argued that power relations are 
most effective when they appear to be ‘natural’ (West and Zimmerman, 
1987), and only become apparent when resisted or challenged (VanEvery, 
1995). Annandale (1998: 140) suggests that patriarchy constructs history 
as “an ungendered and universal process [that] has not only concealed 
female oppression but [has] also sidelined men's experience as men. This 
has meant that it has been difficult for men to appreciate the gendered 
character of their experience”. 

A number of quantitative studies have attempted to examine links 
between traditional constructions of masculinity and femininity and 
CHD. Helgeson’s (1990) work, based on 90 post-MI (myocardial infarc- 
tion) patients in the US, found that both male and female respondents 
who identified strongly with negative ‘masculine’ characteristics (e.g. 
hostility, arrogance) had experienced more severe heart attacks, after con- 
trolling for gender, age and socioeconomic status. She concluded that ‘tra- 
ditional masculinity seems a prescription for the most dangerous 
components of coronary-prone behavior” (Helgeson, 1990: 758). More 
recently, Hunt et al. (2007) used a cohort study of 1551 UK participants to 
examine the relationship between ‘masculinity’, ‘femininity’ and death 
from CHD. They used a different measure of gender-role orientation (the 
Bem Sex Role Inventory [Bem, 1981]) to that used by Helgeson. Hunt 
et al. (2007) found that higher ‘femininity’ scores (ie. participants who 
agreed that they were affectionate, sympathetic, warm, tender, etc.) in 
men were associated with a lower risk of CHD death, even after control- 
ling for smoking, binge drinking, blood pressure, body mass index and 
psychological well-being; there was no relationship between ‘femininity’ 
and CHD death among women, or between ‘masculinity’ and CHD death 
in either men or women. Their results suggest that “men who are less able 
to identify themselves with characteristics that have been identified as 
being “feminine” or expressive (and thus perhaps subscribe to a more 
limited and stereotypically “masculine” range of behaviours) are at an 
increased risk of dying of CHD’ (Hunt et aL, 2007: 618-19). 

Other studies have examined links between cultural representations of 
heart problems (and coronary-prone individuals) and social constructions 
of ‘masculinity’. For example, it has been argued that the cultural image of 
the heart as a machine ~ a strongly masculine image — has shaped the 
metaphorical character of heart disease (see Emslie et al., 2001; Martin, 
1992; Weiss, 1997). À content analysis of medical publications (Curry and 
O'Brien, 2006) found that men were depicted as the main users of cardio- 
vascular drugs and concluded that advertisers reinforced the stereotype of 
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the ‘male heart’. Finally, the ‘type A' — or coronary-prone — personality 
pattern is argued to be linked to traits such as ambition, time urgency, hos- 
tility and chronic conflict with others, which are all stereotypically “mas- 
culine’ characteristics. It has been suggested that this personality construct 
reflected cultural representations of masculinity at a particular place and 
time (the US between the 1950s and 1970s) and symbolized key moral 
concerns about the role of middle-class men (Helman, 1987; Riska, 2004). 

However, we still have little understanding of how men with CHD 
experience their illness (Emslie, 2005; White and Lockyer, 2001). This is 
perhaps not surprising, given the underresearched and undertheorized 
nature of the category of ‘men’ in the social science literature for many 
years. Hearn (1998: 807) asserts that ‘dominant social theory has generally 
neglected to develop a reflexive theory of men, both as authors of that the- 
ory and more generally as a social category to be theorized’. It is only rel- 
atively recently that qualitative studies of ‘men-as-men’ (Gutmann, 1997), 
which recognize men as gendered social beings, have been undertaken in 
the health field (see, for example, Chapple and Ziebland, 2002; Charmaz, 
1995; Emslie et al., 2006; O’Brien et al., 2005, 2007; Robertson, 2006a; White 
and Johnson, 2000; Williams, 2000). These empirical studies reject the 
notion of men as a homogeneous group and of ‘masculinity’ as an inher- 
ent and stable part of male identity. Many draw on Connell’s influential 
work, which contrasts a culturally authoritative (or ‘hegemonic’) pattern 
of masculinity with less powerful configurations of gender practice such 
as subordinated masculinities (e.g. homosexual men) and 
masculinities (e.g. working-class men or black men) (Connell, 1985, 1996). 
Hegemony is about how powerful groups legitimate and reproduce the 
social relationships that result in their dominance; part of this process is 
having the ability to impose a particular definition on less powerful 
groups and dictating the terms in which events are understood so that 
they appear ‘natural’ and ‘normal’ (Carrigan et al., 1985; Donaldson, 1993; 
West and Zimmerman, 1987). The hegemonic model of masculinity may 
only correspond to the lives of a small number of men, but many men are 
complicit in sustaining hegemonic masculinity because they benefit from 
the subordination of women (and other less powerful groups of men) 
(Carrigan et al., 1985). 

In the 20 years since the concept of hegemonic masculinity was for- 
mulated, it has been critiqued on a number of grounds. For example, the 
assumption that ‘masculinity is bad for your health’ means that, too 
often, the concept of hegemonic masculinity is oversimplified and 
reduced to the essentialist stereotype of the strong, stoical man who is 
disinterested in his health and refuses to seek help (Gough, 2006). In their 
recent work, Connell and Messerschmidt (2005: 854) reject research that 
conceptualizes hegemonic masculinity as ‘a fixed character type, or an 
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assemblage of toxic traits”, and argue that hegemony has numerous con- 
figurations, some of which include ‘positive’ actions. They assert that 
there are potential internal contradictions within all practices that con- 
struct masculinity and emphasize the ambiguous nature of hegemonic 
masculinity: “there is nothing surprising about the idea of diverse prac- 
tices being generated from common cultural templates” (Connell and 
Messerschmidt, 2005: 841). 

The aim of this article is to systematically review the qualitative litera- 
ture on men's experiences of CHD. Understanding men's experiences is 
important in order to improve CHD prevention and education, thus con- 
tributing to a reduction in the mortality gap between men and women. 
Research on men with CHD will also inform gender-sensitive policy and 
care that aims to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of services 
through an understanding of gender differences (and similarities) (Doyal 
et al, 2003). We evaluate the extent to which qualitative studies focus on 
men's gendered experiences of CHD, summarize the key themes that 
arise from the literature and assess these themes drawing on the concept 
of hegemonic masculinity. 


Methods 

Inclusion Criteria 

° Journal articles reporting primary research published in English before 
1 January 2007 (i.e. excludes theses, books and book chapters) 

e Studies that focus on patients’ experiences of CHD (Le. MI, angina, car- 
diac surgery, chest pain, heart failure). We excluded studies that sam- 
pled respondents suffering from a variety of illnesses, and those that 
used case studies that featured a single patient or family. 

e Qualitative studies where the method of data collection was individual 
interviews that allowed respondents to present their perceptions in 
their own words (ie. unstructured or semi-structured interviews). We 
excluded focus group studies. 

e Studies that included men as participants. 


We used a similar methodology to that tested in our earlier review of gen- 
der and CHD (Emslie, 2005). Qualitative research was defined as ‘empir- 
ical research with human participants conducted in any research 
paradigm, using what are commonly viewed as qualitative techniques for 
sampling, data collection, data analysis, and interpretation’ (Sandelowski 
and Barroso, 2003a: 227). All studies that met the inclusion criteria were 
included, as it has been argued that excluding studies on the grounds of 
‘poor quality’ introduces an important source of bias into qualitative 
reviews (Sandelowski and Barroso, 2003b). 
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Literature Search Strategies 


e Keywords related to CHD: (heart or coronary or cardiac or myocardial 
or chest pain“ or angina or CHD or IHD). 

e Keywords related to qualitative methods: (content analysis or dis- 
course* or ethnograph" or grounded theory or narrative* or phenome- 
nolog* or qualitative*) or (interview* and (depth* or open ended* or 
semistructured* or unstructured*)) 


Searches in British Nursing Index, MEDLINE, EMBASE, CINAHL, 
PsychINFO and Web of Knowledge (i.e. arts and humanities, science 
and social sciences citation indices), using keywords related to CHD 
and the relevant research methods (see above, drawing on McDermott 
et al,. 2004; Petticrew and Roberts, 2005), yielded 7718 references. Five 
additional studies were identified from the bibliographies of key refer- 
ences, the authors’ prior knowledge of the literature, contacting authors 
who had published in the field and a citation search on an early influ- 
ential paper (Cowie, 1976). After screening the titles of these papers 
in order to identify clearly irrelevant studies, we excluded 7409 papers. 
A further 74 papers were excluded using information contained in the 
electronic abstracts. We retrieved 240 papers, which were read in full. 
A total of 136 studies (161 papers) met the inclusion criteria for this 
systematic review. 


Qualttative Literature Reviewing Process 

Our analysis of the literature used the first stage of the method outlined 
by Britten and colleagues (Britten et al., 2002; Campbell et al., 2003). Each 
paper was read carefully to identify the main aims of the study, the study 
setting and participants, and the degree to which papers had some 
degree of gender focus. The extent to which authors had taken a gen- 
dered approach was also independently assessed in one-fifth of the 
papers by the second author; there was a very high level of agreement 
between the two independent assessments. We used thematic analysis 
(Dixon-Woods et al., 2005) to identify prominent themes in the literature 
and summarize the findings of different studies under thematic headings 
in summary tables. This allowed us to establish similarities and differ- 
ences in scope and findings across the studies. Thematic analysis has 
been criticized as it ‘offers little by way of theoretical structure within 
which to develop higher order thematic categories beyond those iden- 
tified from the literature’ (Dixon-Woods et al, 2005: 47). In order to 
address this criticism, we assessed the themes that emerged from the 
studies against the theory of hegemonic masculinity (Connell, 1985; 
Connell and Messerschmidt, 2005). 
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Results 


Overview 

We identified 22 qualitative interview studies that used solely or pre- 
dominantly male samples (including only one or two women) (see 
Table 1). The tables provide the age range and ethnic composition of the 
samples (where reported) for each study. They also report the main 
aim, whether participants were deliberately sampled by gender, and a 
brief summary of any information relating specifically to men's experi- 
ence of heart disease. The papers from these 22 studies were published 
between 1981 and 2006. All but four originated from North America or 
Northern Europe. There has been a modest increase in such papers in 
the last decade: 13 of the 22 studies were published between 1997 and 
2006. Most of the authors asserted that their aim was to examine the 
beliefs of ‘patients’ but then interviewed men (e.g. Bartz, 1988; Keller, 
1991; Levy, 1981). They then used the data from these (white, middle- 
class) men to draw wider conclusions about CHD patients. Only five 
studies took any sort of gender focus (Alcaras and Roper, 2006; Ford, 
1989; Keaton and Pierce, 2000; Martensson et al., 1997; White, 1999) and 
of these studies, only two (Keaton and Pierce, 2000; White, 1999) had 
the explicit aim of exploring men's gendered experiences of CHD. 

We identified 114 qualitative studies that included both male and 
female CHD patients; the earliest study was published in 1976 (Cowie, 
1976). However, of these only one-fifth (n = 22) included any sort of gen- 
der focus that would allow the reader to extract information about men's 
experiences (see Table 2). These 22 studies were published relatively 
recently (1990-2006) and, with one exception, originated from North 
America, Northern Europe or Australia. The stated aim of 13 of these stud- 
les was to examine men and women's experiences, or to explore gender 
differences; the other 19 studies did not explicitly state that they aimed to 
study men and women's experiences of CHD, but nevertheless found, 
and reported, interesting findings in relation to gender. The remaining 
92 papers (Table 3: included in the electronic version of this article on the 
journal website, or available from the authors) had no gender focus 
despite including both male and female participants. 

The studies included people with a range of types of coronary heart dis- 
ease, at differing levels of severity. Most studies of men (Table 1) and stud- 
ies that took a gendered focus (Table 2) sampled patients with ML In 
contrast, most studies that did not take a gendered approach focused on 
patients with heart failure. Very few studies, in any category, focused on 
angina. Only two of the studies with no gender focus mentioned gender 
in the title of the paper, whereas over half of the studies with both male 
and female participants with a gender focus (Table 2) and one-third of the 
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predominantly male studies (Table 1) made a mention of gender in the 
title. This illustrates the difficulty in readily identifying studies of illness 
experience (in this case heart disease) that report data with at least some 
reference to gender. The remainder of this article draws on the studies in 
Tables 1 and 2, and so the studies in Table 3 (with no gender focus) do not 
receive further attention. 


Key Themes 

Why do Men Delay Seeking Medical Help for Cardiac Symptoms? It 
is interesting that delay was such an important theme in the qualitative 
literature on men’s experiences of heart disease, given that women gener- 
ally take longer than men to seek help for cardiac symptoms (Hewitt et al., 
2004). This gender difference is generally explained im relation to the 
belief that heart disease is a ‘male’ disease. The qualitative studies we 
reviewed confirmed that CHD is perceived as a disease that primarily 
affects men (Foster and Mallik, 1998; Johnson and Morse, 1990; Richards 
et al, 2002a). However, men’ who suffered cardiac events were still sur- 
prised and shocked because they did not feel that they were personally at 
risk of heart disease (Brink et al., 2002; White, 1999). There are a number 
of explanations for this seeming paradox (see also Emslie, 2005). First, 
many men were aware of the stereotype of the ‘coronary candidate’ — an 
overweight, male smoker with a bright red face and an unhealthy, fatty 
diet (Davison et al, 1991; Emslie et al, 2001; McConnachie et al, 2001; 
Ruston et al, 1998) — and did not see themselves in this way, so could not 
understand why they had suffered a cardiac event. On a similar theme, 
middle-aged respondents in an Irish study (Condon and McCarthy, 2006) 
believed that CHD was a disease of later life and so presumed it was 
something they did not have to consider for some time. Second, many 
men attributed their symptoms to tiredness, old age, indigestion, heart- 
burn or overexertion (Emslie, 2005; White and Johnson, 2000). Part of this 
misattribution was because their symptoms were not the ‘classic’ symp- 
toms of a heart attack: dramatic pain and sudden collapse (Pattenden et 
al., 2002; Zuzelo, 2002). Other existing medical problems could also make 
it difficult for men to recognize that their symptoms were cardiac m ori- 
gin (Zuzelo, 2002). Third, men who had previously suffered an MI had 
had ‘false alarms’ before and feared they would go to hospital and be 
embarrassed again, while others believed they were ‘protected’ from a 
subsequent cardiac event by surgery, medication or their new healthier 
lifestyle (King et al., 2006; Pattenden et al, 2002). 

White and colleagues (White, 1999; White and Johnson, 2000) argue that 
men are socialized to see themselves as self-sufficient, in control and phys- 
ically able and that they have difficulty in seeing health as part of a mascu- 
line way of life. Taking a gendered approach to examine the qualitative 
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evidence in our study suggests that delaying seeking help may be linked to 
values commonly associated with hegemonic masculinity such as stoicism, 
courage and endurance (Alcaras and Roper, 2006). Many men seemed to 
‘endure’ symptoms, hoping if they ignored them they would resolve or go 
away: ‘I just laid all day thinking that whatever was wrong would go away’ 
(Zuzelo, 2002); “Perhaps if I pretend it is not a heart attack, it might just go 
away and I might be all right for a few more months’ (Pattenden et al, 
2002). In the UK context, men worried about ‘wasting’ National Health 
Service time and resources and were not sure if their symptoms were seri- 
ous enough to warrant calling an ambulance (Pattenden et al, 2002). 

Many men saw their (assumed) good health and ability to function as an 
important part of their identity: ‘Sergeants never get sick. I’ve been a pusher 
all my life’ (Levy, 1981); ‘Farmers don’t have sick days’ (King et al., 2006); 
Tm a survivor so I tend to close my eyes, grit my teeth, and endure’ 
(Zuzelo, 2002). Admitting they were ill and calling for medical assistance 
could be perceived as relinquishing control and autonomy (which are char- 
acteristics often associated with ‘masculinity’), and exposing oneself to vul- 
nerability (stereotypically associated with ‘femininity’). One way to resolve 
this dilemma was to involve others in the decision to seek help, and indeed 
many studies have found that men are often strongly encouraged to seek 
care by relatives (usually their spouse) or that their spouse telephoned 
directly for medical assistance (Brink et al, 2002; Foster and Mallik, 1998; 
Pattenden et al., 2002; Richards et al, 2002a; Zuzelo, 2002). Men's depend- 
ence on their wives to seek help reflects the traditional health gatekeeping 
role of women (Schoenberg et al, 2003) and, as Pattenden et aL (2002) sug- 
gest, it may be that patients feel less guilty if someone else takes responsi- 
bility and telephones for help: They took the decision for me, so it was nice 
that somebody takes the decision away from you ... I don’t rush into 
things, when I should . . . I know I should, but I don’t’ 

However, other men described taking a different approach. Men who 
experienced very severe symptoms, which enabled them to rule out less 
serious complaints as the cause of their pain, often called for medical assis- 
tance very quickly (Foster and Mallik, 1998; Levy, 1981; Zuzelo, 2002). 
Sometimes this involved overruling the decisions of female relatives: ‘she 
was talking to our family doctor and I said “no, let's go right to the hospi- 
tal” * (Zuzelo, 2002). Indeed, one study (Zuzelo, 2002) found that while 
both male and female MI patients solicited input from relatives, men were 
more directive than women and more focused on the need for care once 
they realized the urgency of their symptoms. Similarly, Vodopiutz et al 
(2002) found that male patients discussed observing their chest pain 
closely, the importance of taking it seriously and the importance of treat- 
ment, while female patients did not think their chest pain was serious and 
played down the severity of their suffering. Finally, Foster and Mallik 
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(1998) found that men who were alone when their symptoms occurred had 
very short pre-hospital delays, which runs counter to the expectation that 
men rely upon female relatives to call for help. 


What are the Implications of CHD for Men's Sense of Themselves ‘as 
Men”? 


1. What are the implications for men's perceptions of their identity? 

Many men described a series of losses after cardiac diagnosis, including 
loss of physical strength, emotional health, paid work, financial security, 
independence, self-esteem, control, leisure activities, social life, pleasures 
(alcohol, certain food, smoking, sex) and social life (Condon and 
McCarthy, 2006; Costello and Boblin, 2004; Europe and Tyni-Lenne, 2004; 
Evangelista et al., 2001; Hudson et al, 2001; Janson Fagring et al., 2005; 
Jerlock et al, 2005; Keaton and Pierce, 2000; Martensson et al, 1997). 
Overwhelming tiredness also led men to give up activities that they 
enjoyed and to cut down on social contacts. The interconnectedness of 
these losses were illustrated by one respondent in Evangelista et al's 
(2001) study: “Tt really changed the way I have to do things. I can't drive. I 
had to have friends take me to the doctor and sometime I felt like a nui- 
sance. It also means that I have to rely on disability [benefits], which is 
never enough.” In addition, these losses were experienced as blows to 
men's gender identity: ‘Sometime I don't feel like much of a man, inade- 
quate I guess’ (Keaton and Pierce, 2000); T was a skilled man and I’ve lost 
good money” (Hudson et al, 2001); T can't have any of that food anymore. 
I can’t drink beer anymore . .. I’ve lost my smoking, my drinking (laugh- 
ing), I have lost my sex. To a man that's pretty well zip, gone, you're done!’ 
(Costello and Boblin, 2004). 

Many men experienced isolation, fear and uncertainty in hospital (Vargas 
et al., 2006) and when they returned home from hospital (Backstrom et al, 
2006; Beckerman et al., 1995; Schwartz and Keller, 1993). At home, men also 
became aware of tasks around the house that needed doing (e.g. repairs) 
and were frustrated if they were unable to, or prevented from, completing 
these chores (Ford, 1989). Some men also described surveillance from 
neighbours who knew about their heart condition and would question 
whether they were doing “too much” if they were gardening or lifting any- 
thing heavy (Ford, 1989; Patterson, 1989). 

Some men with CHD aimed to return to ‘normal’ life, rather than 
adapting to the consequences of their illness and accepting the limitations 
imposed on them by health professionals and relatives (Thompson et al, 
1995). Men worried that if they were too ‘soft’ on themselves they would 
end up as ‘invalids’ or “cardiac cripples’ (Europe and Tyni-Lenne, 2004; 
Ford, 1989) and often did not understand the restrictions placed on them 
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by health professionals (and relatives) because they did not feel or look 
‘ill’ (White, 1999; White and Johnson, 2000). Men were more likely than 
women to view illness as an enemy (Evangelista et al, 2001) and to use 
military metaphors to sustain their ‘struggle’ (Ford, 1989). ‘Defeat’ or suc- 
cumbing to illness was constructed as a sign of weakness and of not hav- 
ing fought ‘hard enough’ (Daly et al, 1999; Martensson et al, 1997). In 
contrast to this evidence, other studies found that some men (who had 
been diagnosed up to two years earlier) accepted the limitations of CHD 
and attempted to make the best of the situation (Costello and Boblin, 2004; 
Keaton and Pierce, 2000; Martensson et al., 1997). The extent to which 
men’s narratives incorporate a sense of acceptance may depend upon 
how long after their diagnosis they are interviewed. 

It is also important to emphasize that men are not a single, homoge- 
neous group and so experiences of CHD will vary. Relatively few qualita- 
tive studies purposively sampled by age, ethnicity (although see Ong and 
Weeramanthri, 2002; Shih et al., 2000; Webster et al., 2002) and/or socioe- 
conomic status. The limited evidence available suggests that age influ- 
enced how men discussed the influence of CHD on their sense of identity. 
Men who were above, or close to, the normal age for retirement generally 
found the impact of the illness less than those who were of working age 
(Evangelista et al, 2001). Older men could frame their illness in terms of 
the acceptability of slowing down as they got older Johnson and Morse, 
1990) and so were more likely to accept the limitations that accompanied 
CHD (Lukkarinen, 1999). Men from lower socioeconomic groups in the 
UK (King, 2002) and in Finland (Manderbacka, 2005) had more negative 
experiences of primary care than those from higher groups, and men from 
working-class communities in the UK were reluctant to seek help or go to 
cardiac rehabilitation because of the influence of the local ‘macho’ culture 
(Tod et al., 2002). Finally, cultural beliefs may influence men’s reactions to, 
and experiences of, CHD. One study of Chinese men (Shih and Shih, 1999) 
suggested that their attempts to avoid behaviours that would cause them 
to lose face — e.g. discussing personal health problems in public — could 
lead to difficulties in communicating with health professionals, while a 
study of Hong Kong Chinese patients (Kaur et al, 2006) found that some 
participants waited days until after the Chinese New Year before telling 
their families of their chest pain, due to beliefs that going to hospital dur- 
ing a time of celebration would result in bad fortune for the rest of the year. 


2. What are the implications for men’s social relationships? 

Many studies have found that men’s partners are their main source of 
support (Aldred et al,. 2005; Patterson, 1989; Thompson et al., 1995). Male 
CHD patients felt grateful to their wives for their love, their emotional 
support and their help with household tasks and physical care, and some 
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thought the difficulties of their illness had brought them closer to their 
loved ones (Lukkarinen, 1999). Men particularly appreciated their part- 
ners’ support as they knew that being in pain made them irritable and 
short of patience (Jerlock et al., 2005). Partners (usually wives) tended to 
be in charge of providing ‘healthier’ meals and men with CHD were 
grateful for their help (Aldred et al, 2005; Boutin-Foster, 2005; 
McSweeney, 1993a). However, there was a fine dividing line between men 
feeling that their spouses were supportive, and feeling that they were 
overprotective and controlling (Condon and McCarthy, 2006; Thompson 
et al, 1995). Some men felt particularly threatened when their wives took 
over what they considered to be their traditional (male) roles, such as dig- 
ging the garden, shovelling snow and carrying heavy loads (Ford, 1989; 
Johnson and Morse, 1990): T don’t like her doing it [gardening], that’s 
what hurts’ (Aldred et al., 2005); ‘I’m sure I could do more than I am 
doing. And I don’t feel ill. [Wife] has been out mowing the lawn, well I 
mean I always mow the lawn ... it’s not hard work’ (White, 1999). 

Men with CHD were concerned that they were a burden to their fami- 
lies (Shih and Shih, 1999; Walton, 2002) and worried that they could not 
protect and look after their wives and children in the way they felt they 
should (Costello and Boblin, 2004): “The family depends on me. No mat- 
ter if I work 24 hours a day or 12 hours a day, J have to be there. The stress 
level on the man is a lot more than on the lady’ (King et aL, 2006). Others 
talked about the effects of the fear of death and medication on their sex 
life and worried about the impact this had on their wives (Costello and 
Boblin, 2004): “We still share the bedroom but I can’t demand that my wife 
should live in celibacy the rest of her life’ (Europe and Tyni-Lenne, 2004). 
Men also did not wish to depend on their children for help and assistance, 
and did not want their pain to spoil time with their families. In order to 
cope with some of these worries, some men with CHD did not pass on 
stressful medical information or share their thoughts on their illness with 
their wives in order to spare their feelings (Martensson et al., 1997), while 
others had friends or relatives look after or check on their wives and chil- 
dren when they were in hospital (Boutin-Foster, 2005). 

Men also tended to spend less time with their friends after their illness 
for a number of reasons: they had less energy than before their illness and 
so were more easily tired, pain was often unpredictable so it was difficult to 
plan activities, they felt ashamed when they were not feeling well and did 
not want others to see them like that, they felt that they did not have same 
physical and mental capacity as they did before their illness, they couldn’t 
participate in activities that they used to enjoy, which cut out a lot of their 
social life, and some men wanted to be alone when they felt ill (Aldred 
et al., 2005; Costello and Boblin, 2004; Europe and Tyni-Lenne, 2004; 
Evangelista et aL, 2001; Janson Fagring et al, 2005; Jerlock et al., 2005). 
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3. What are the implications for men's relationship with paid work and their iden- 
tity as “workers”? 

One strategy men used to cope with CHD was to return to their daily 
activities as quickly as possible. For men of working age, this meant going 
back to paid work (Brink et al., 2006). ‘I would go back to work in the 
morning if I got away with it... . It would give me a sense of normality’ 
(Condon and McCarthy, 2006). However, some men felt that their cardiac 
event raised questions about the stress caused by the fast pace of working 
life and working long hours, and decided they needed to cut down on the 
work they did (Janson Fagring et al, 2005; King, 2002; Levy, 1981; 
Thompson et al, 1995). “After the second time [MI], I made up my mind 
that this old man had been working too hard, too long’ (Levy, 1981). Other 
men felt worried about their energy levels, their memory and concentra- 
tion and ability to manage at work (Europe and Tyni-Lenne, 2004). 

Men sometimes felt there was a conflict between returning to work and 
looking after their health. This was a particular dilemma for men who 
were self-employed and for rural men such as farmers who prioritized 
their role as provider over medical care and felt that their work output 
must not suffer, whatever their medical condition (King et al., 2006). King 
et al. (2006) found that farmers suffered particular strain because, after 
returning home from hospital, they lived and recovered from illness in 
their place of work. Men who were employees also worried that they 
could lose their job through taking time out for cardiac rehabilitation. It 
was difficult for their employers to understand why further time away 
from work was necessary, if the patient was considered fit to return to 
work (Cooper et al., 2005). 

Most studies of male CHD patients concentrate on their traditional 
roles as protector of the family and as breadwinner, and so these are the 
areas we have concentrated on in this review. To some extent, this focus is 
determined by the samples that researchers have used. Because women 
tend to develop CHD at least 10 years after men, studies that include both 
men and women often compare working men with older retired women 
(or homemakers) and so do not compare like with like. In addition, three 
recent studies challenge this exclusive focus on men’s traditional roles. 
Scandinavian studies have found that men’s narratives contain references 
to stressful situations at home as well as in the workplace, which respon- 
dents believed could have caused their chest pain (Jerlock et al., 2005), 
and that men talked most frequently about their home and family when 
describing the context of chest pain in their daily life Janson Fagring 
et al., 2005). This latter study found that men focused their concern on 
domestic chores and looking after their children — T have a boy at home 
. .. 80 much of life circles around him’ — rather than on how chest pain 
impacted on their working life. Finally, a study of Hong Kong Chinese 
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patients (Kaur et al, 2006) found that men as well as women delayed 
seeking help when experiencing symptoms in order to fulfil family obli- 
gations or complete household chores. 


Conclusion 


Coronary heart disease is commonly (and incorrectly) perceived as a 
‘male’ condition, yet the ‘gendered character’ (Annandale, 1998) of men’s 
experience of CHD is rarely considered. Our review of the qualitative lit- 
erature identified 136 studies that had collected data on men’s experi- 
ences of CHD; 114 studies sampled men and women while only 22 
led men alone. However, only one-fifth (n = 27) took any sort of 
(broadly defined) gendered approach and only two studies explicitly 
aimed to investigate men’s gendered experiences of CHD. To a large 
extent, these studies focused on the experiences of relatively privileged 
white men in North America and Northern Europe. Even when studies 
included ethnic minorities or men in lower socioeconomic groups in their 
sample, they rarely commented on the experiences of these men, nor did 
they examine the intersection of gender with age, ethnicity and socioeco- 
nomic class. This suggests that there is still much work to be done exam- 
ining experiences of CHD and constructions of gender among different 
groups of men. This is also an important political task; as Lohan (2000: 
180) argues: ‘exploring diversity in masculinities can serve to break down 
the very gender dichotomies on which patriarchy relies’. 
Discussing men and chronic illness, Charmaz (1995: 286) argues that 
‘traditional assumptions of male identity . . . encourage men to take risks, 
to be active, and to try to recover .. . [but they also] narrow the range of 
credible male behaviors for those who subscribe to them’. Focusing 
specifically on CHD, Helgeson (1995) similarly suggests that traditional 
masculinity places men at greater risk for disease and shapes their reac- 
tions and adjustment to symptoms and illness. Findings from our sys- 
tematic review suggest that discourses associated with ‘traditional’ (or 
hegemonic) masculinity did restrict the range of health behaviours open to 
some men. Respondents worried that CHD would affect their traditional 
roles as breadwinner and head of the household and stop them fulfilling 
gender-typed tasks around the home. They wanted to return to ‘normal’ 
life (by ‘fighting’ CHD) rather than adapting their lives to the conse- 
quences of the illness and accepting their limitations (see also Charmaz, 
1995). Discussions about delaying seeking medical help for cardiac symp- 
toms were used to demonstrate stoicism, endurance and self-control. 
Many men implied that health was a female domain, through their 
descriptions of how female relatives (usually their spouse) called for med- 
ical attention while they delayed seeking help, and how wives were 
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responsible for making lifestyle changes after diagnosis (particularly with 
regard to food). In their synthesis of the qualitative literature on cancer 
symptoms, Smith et al. (2005) describe similar behaviour: men in the stud- 
ies they reviewed thought admissions of illness were not masculine and 
should only be made under extreme circumstances, and were often only 
persuaded to take action by wives or partners. 

However, a more nuanced understanding of hegemonic masculinity 
suggests that we should not simply accept at face value the notion that 
(all) men delay seeking help for cardiac symptoms until their female part- 
ners call for medical assistance. First, there is evidence that contradicts 
this notion. For example, women often take longer than men to seek med- 
ical help for suspected heart attacks (Hewitt et al, 2004). Similarly, some 
men — especially those who suffered particularly severe symptoms — 
sought help quickly, as did those who experienced symptoms when they 
were alone. Second, it is important to remember that research interviews 
provide a context for the performance of gender (Lohan, 2000) rather than 
simply reflecting ‘actual’ gender practices (O’Brien et al., 2005, 2007). As 
Robertson (2006b) argues, men ‘do’ gender (in daily life and when being 
interviewed by a researcher) when they give the impression of ‘not doing’ 
health. Thus, one way for men to resolve possible tensions between their 
private experiences (e.g. seeking help promptly) and public discourses of 
‘what it means to be a man’ (e.g. being strong and silent about health and 
illness) is to describe how they are ‘forced’ to seek medical help by female 
partners and relatives: ‘they need a means of legitimising their visit [to the 
GP] so that they can maintain face, or keep their male identity intact, by 
claiming to be pressured into attending’ (Robertson, 2003: 113). Thus, it is 
inappropriate to conclude that (all) men invariably delay seeking help 
from health professionals (Hunt et al, 1999; O’Brien et al, 2005; 
Robertson, 2003). 

Our systematic review has both strengths and weaknesses. One weak- 
ness is common to systematic reviews of the qualitative literature; we had 
to rely on the selection of data (quotations) presented by the authors and 
their interpretation of the data. In addition, as very few of the studies 
focused on men’s gendered experiences of CHD, their interview guides, 
prompts and analyses would be unlikely to focus on this topic directly. 
One strength of the study is that it allowed us to integrate findings from 
many smaller studies in order to reach a better understanding of men’s 
experiences of CHD (Smith et al, 2005). Another strength was our deci- 
sion to include studies that compared men and women, as well as those 
that just sampled men (because of the scarcity of the latter). Rather than 
assuming that experiences and strategies are exclusive to men, it is clear 
that there are many similarities between men and women with CHD. 
For example, women also discussed enduring symptoms and delaying 
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help-seeking, felt the need to regain control over their lives and had sim- 
ilar coping strategies to men (Brink et al., 2002; Foster and Mallik, 1998; 
Johnson and Morse, 1990). In addition, women’s narratives remind us 
that “hegemonic masculinity is based on practice that permits men’s col- 
lective dominance over women to continue’ (Connell and Messerschmidt, 
2005: 840). Women often prioritize the health and domestic needs of other 
family members over their own health (Smith et al., 2005). For example, 
while the spouses of men with CHD are usually responsible for making 
lifestyle changes, women with CHD often end up cooking separate meals 
for themselves in order not to change the domestic routine of the rest of 
the family Johnson and Morse, 1990). 

Our study has implications for health promotion. Men need to know 
that they should seek medical help immediately for suspected symptoms 
of heart attack, even if they do not take the form of ‘classic’ symptoms. 
This may involve finding innovative ways to help some men ‘legitimize’ 
their engagement with health services in order to protect and maintain 
gendered identities (Robertson, 2003). There is a danger that our findings 
could be used to reinforce the notion that men’s health should be safe- 
guarded and improved by female relatives (usually spouses). This is 
problematic for a number of reasons. First, it excludes men that are not in 
heterosexual relationships or who live alone. Second, and perhaps more 
importantly, it reinforces the notion that health is a female domain and 
that ‘real’ men are not interested in health (Robertson, 2003). Gough 
(2006) has recently argued that many discussions about men’s health 
focus on making health services more ‘male-friendly’ (e.g. establishing 
well man clinics or health campaigns that use stereotypically ‘masculine’ 
imagery) rather than encouraging men themselves to change. He con- 
cludes that ‘We need to trouble the facile equation between hegemonic 
masculinity and ill-health and ask in what ways forms of masculinity can 
be marshalled as health-promoting so that strategies can be devised 
which appeal to more men’ (Gough, 2006: 11). Therefore, future qualita- 
tive work should explore the range of strategies that diverse groups of 
men use in order to prevent, seek help for and recover from CHD. 


Notes 


This article is part of a series of Evidence Reviews on Gender and Health in the 
United Kingdom, funded in part by the European Men’s Health Development 
Foundation; at www.emhdf.org. The authors are funded by the UK Medical 
Research Council (WBS U.1300.00.004). We would like to thank Valerie Hamilton 
for skilfully carrying out the searches for this systematic review and Mark 
Petticrew, Hilary Thomson and Sally Macintyre for their very helpful comments 
on the article. 
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1. When we refer to ‘men’ in this section, we are reporting findings from the pri- 
mary studies, and so do not intend to imply that all men would act in this way, 
or that they are a single, homogeneous group. 
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abstract This article identifies the way same-sex attracted women negotiate 
healthcare in a rural Australian setting. In-depth interviews were conducted with 
10 women. Respondents choose general practitioners (GPs) carefully, ‘interview- 
ing’ them to see if they hold acceptable attitudes to same-sex attraction. However, 
sexuality is not the only evaluative criterla women use. Some women invoke 
gender-based discourse, evaluating GPs by how well they treat women’s bodies. 
In other instances, women utilize a framework based on sexuality; good health- 
care is associated with how the practitioner dealt with same-sex attraction. 
Sometimes women evaluated care by reference to a model of the body that did not 
implicate gender or sexuality and GPs are evaluated on the basis of clinical knowi- 
edge. This shows that women do not define themselves in a unitary way in rela- 
tion to gender or sexuality. They selectively and strategically employ discourses of 
gender, sexuality and embodiment to structure and evaluate healthcare. 


keywords: Australia + embodiment gender + healthcare + identity + lesbians 
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Introduction 


Despite the well-documented evidence that same-sex attracted (SSA) 
women have poorer health status than their heterosexual counterparts 
and are less likely than them to use health services, little is known about 
SSA women’s experience of healthcare. Specifically, there are few 
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accounts of how SSA women seek out a general practitioner (GP) with 
whom they can establish a therapeutic relationship. Having identified an 
acceptable GP, how do women handle information related to their sexu- 
ality in interaction with practitioners? In what ways does sexuality struc- 
ture SSA women's use of, and satisfaction with, health services? This 
article reports the results of a qualitative study that explored these issues 
among SSA women living in a rural area in Australia. 

Population-based data on the mental health status of SSA women indi- 
cate relatively high levels of affective disorder, substance abuse and suici- 
dal ideation or behaviour (Pitts et al, 2006; Welch et al., 2000). Available 
data on the physical health of SSA women are also relatively scarce, but 
suggest they are less likely than heterosexual women to utilize routine 
screening services (Diamant et al., 2000; Mathieson et al, 2002: 187; 
Pitts et al, 2006), and are more likely to use tobacco, to be obese and to 
engage in high-risk levels of alcohol consumption (Diamant et al., 2000). 
Same-sex attracted women are less likely than the general population of 
women to report good health status (Pitts et al., 2006: 29-33). It must be 
recognized, however, that the evidence related to SSA women’s health 
status and health service needs derives almost exclusively from western 


Same-sex attracted women, at least within the setting of western health- 
care systems, are frequently ‘invisible’ (McNair, 2000). Concern about 
having to disclose sexual orientation often prevents women accessing 
services until the problem can no longer be avoided (Mathieson et al., 
2002; Pitts et al., 2006). Those who do use health services may not divulge 
their sexuality, which may mean information relevant to treatment is not 
provided (McNair, 2000). Alternatively, where healthcare providers know 
their patient’s sexual orientation, stereotyped views may lead to subopti- 
mal treatment (Meyer, 2001). Misperceptions about the health needs of 
SSA women are entrenched; for instance, that they are not at risk of sexu- 
ally transmissible diseases (Mathieson et al., 2002) or that they do not 
require screening for cervical cancer (McNair, 2000). Further, in many 
western settings, same-sex attracted women report encountering overt 
discrimination by healthcare professionals: in Britain (McColl, 1994), New 
Zealand (Welch et al., 2000), Canada (Mathieson et al., 2002), the US 
(Meyer, 2001) and Australia (McNair and Medland, 2002). The fear or 
experience of insensitive treatment, or of blatant discrimination, there- 
fore, is a major barrier to accessing appropriate and acceptable healthcare 
(Pitts et al., 2006). 

For their part, health professionals may be unaware that some of their 
patients are SSA (McNair, 2000; Meyer, 2001). Even if they know of their 
clients’ sexuality, doctors may feel unsure about the healthcare needs of 
SSA women, since most have received little training in this area. Same-sex 
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attracted women are likely to have special needs associated with rela- 
tionship problems, sexual problems, grief following relationship break- 
down or the death of a partner, familial relationships, domestic violence 
and issues related to parenting and the inclusion of partners in health- 
care settings (McNair and Harrison, 2002; Pitts et al., 2006). Many health 
professionals may lack adequate information about SSA women and 
their ‘culture’ and “lifestyle” and may be uncertain about their capacity 
to provide care (Rabin et al., 1986). These factors are likely to be exacer- 
bated in rural settings, which, in Australia, are more conservative than 
urban areas in relation to gender and sexuality. Furthermore, the 
markedly reduced number of specialist medical services and a smaller 
pool of general medical practitioners than exists in metropolitan areas 
are likely to reduce women's capacity to find an ‘SSA-friendly’ GP. In 
rural settings, the lack of an SSA community, or its relative invisibility 
should it exist, hampers the informal dissemination of information 
about general practitioners that are known to be accepting of SSA 
women (Tiemann et al., 1998). 

Despite the documentation of SSA women’s relatively poor health status 
and their difficulty in using health services, little is known about how sex- 
uality shapes the seeking and utilization of health services and how SSA 
women define their satisfaction with them. In their research in rural North 
America, Tiemann at al. (1998) discerned four strategies among SSA women 
to manage information about their sexuality when utilizing health services. 
The first — screening — refers to women seeking information that allows 
them to choose a practitioner from whom they believe they can access 
acceptable healthcare. This can entail asking other SSA women about 
healthcare providers or by asking healthcare workers themselves for refer- 
rals to “SSA-friendly” providers. A second ‘technique’ is that women dis- 
close their sexuality during consultation to a healthcare provider in an 
unplanned way. Conversely, women may have a policy of always revealing 
their sexuality because they feel it is relevant and necessary information for 
healthcare providers or because non-disclosure feels uncomfortable. 
Planned disclosure is much more likely to occur if women have screened a 
practitioner and are confident that they will not be met with a negative 
response. Finally, some women make a deliberate decision not to disclose 
their sexuality to healthcare providers (Tiemann et al, 1998: 71-3). 

Available research suggests that when women do disclose their sexual- 
ity in the clinical encounter they may be met with a range of responses 
ranked from positive to negative (Saulnier, 2002). At the negative end of 
the continuum are responses conceptualized as homophobic or heteronor- 
mative. Homophobia is a disapproving reaction by a health practitioner to 
a woman’s disclosure that she is SSA, while heteronormativity encapsu- 
lates health professionals’ assumptions that women are heterosexual, thus 
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making same-sex attraction invisible. Tolerance occupies the midpoint and 
is best described as non-discriminatory behaviour. At the positive end 
of the spectrum is healthcare provider behaviour that is ‘SSA-sensitive’ in 
that it acknowledges women’s sexuality in an accepting manner. Finally, 
same-sex attraction affirmative healthcare providers offer specific services 
or create environments that make SSA women feel welcomed (Saulnier, 
2002: 360-2). 

The dissatisfaction of the general population of women with the care 
they receive from healthcare professionals, notably medical practitioners, 
has been extensively documented (see BWHBC, 1985; Broom, 1991; 
Lorber and Moore, 2002). While the history of women’s oppressive med- 
ical treatment is a long one, medicine’s conceptualization and treatment 
of women came under sustained challenge in the late 1960s and early 
1970s as part of second wave feminism. This social movement helped gen- 
erate the women’s health movement (WHM), articulating a theoretical 
critique of women’s treatment at the hands of mainstream services and 
spawning a political movement aimed at transforming healthcare. 

The WHM continues to provide some useful benchmarks against which 
to evaluate the care women receive from GPs. Notwithstanding local dif- 
ferences, some common complaints were made about women’s health 
and its treatment at the hands of medicine in North America, the UK and 
Australia. The WHM defined women’s health as linked with difference; a 
framework that has dominated scholarship on gender and health until 
recently (see Annandale and Riska, this issue, pp. 00-00). It made clear 
that women had distinctive health needs based on their embodiment 
and their social location (Broom, 1991: 33-4). The WHM unequivocally 
demonstrated how profound gender was in shaping the aetiology of ill 
health and the experience of healthcare (Annandale and Hunt, 2000: 3-21; 
Broom, 1991: 47-53). Gender is not just a social status existing in isolation 
from other social structures and processes. Lorber and Moore point to the 
existence of a gendered social order that not only shapes an individual’s 
sense of identity, but which specifies the social status they are accorded 
and the way in which they are treated in many domains of life (Lorber 
and Moore, 2002: 3-5). 

The WHM facilitated a thorough exposé of how gendered the experience 
of health and healthcare was, and remains (Broom, 1991; Lorber and Moore, 
2002: 37-51). It arraigned mainstream medicine for its unwillingness or 
inability to respond adequately to women’s needs. The doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, critics charged, was permeated with the patriarchal power imbal- 
ance that characterized wider society (Broom, 1991: 40-1). Access to 
effective contraception and safe abortion were frequently denied to women 
by a male-dominated profession reluctant to create conditions in which 
women could exercise sexual agency (Broom, 1991: 34-5). Another of 
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women’s most vociferously voiced charges was that doctors failed to listen 
to them adequately. They resented the medical encounter, alleging that they 
were treated condescendingly, given insufficient information and that their 
questions went without adequate answers. Furthermore, women began to 
challenge the power of medicine to label them as ill, or as dangerous and to 
preside over some of their legal rights, such as access to children (Broom, 
1991: 40-3; BWHBC, 1985: 141-6; Lorber and Moore, 2002: 74-81). 

The seeming inability of individual practitioners to listen comprehen- 
sively to their female ‘patients’ was matched by a kind of epistemological 
deafness in ‘hearing’ the causes of women’s ill health. Women’s differen- 
tial access to the labour market and education, their role in the family and 
their informal work in the private sphere generated distinct patterns of ill 
health (Annandale and Hunt, 2000: 22-7). In addition, the experience of 
poverty and racism also contributed to women’s ill health (BWHBC, 1985: 
959-60). These factors gave rise to women bringing different kinds of com- 
plaints than those of men to their practitioners; problems that should have 
generated complex and multifaceted responses, but which frequently gen- 
erated only a prescription for medication (Lorber and Moore, 2002: 71). 

Medicine’s capacity to define women’s physiology, in tandem with its 
incapacity to listen respectfully to women’s accounts of their embodied 
experience, left many women feeling alienated from their own bodies 
This complaint was allied with a critique about the medicalization of rou- 
tine life events undergone by many women; menstruation, childbirth, 
menopause and ageing. The dissection of medicalization also dovetailed 
with a wider movement challenging the efficacy of medicine. Much med- 
ical intervention in menstruation or childbirth, for example, harmed 
rather than helped women, it was claimed. Insensitive or rough treatment 
during pelvic examinations, for example, was held out as further evi- 
dence of medicine’s inability to cater for the unique aspects of women’s 
bodies (Broom, 1991: 37; BWHBC, 1985: 555-60). While women’s bodies 
were ill-treated in some contexts, in others they were overlooked. Many 
of women’s symptoms were underinvestigated and psychological causa- 
tion was frequently presumed. It has been documented that when men 
and women present with similar complaints, men’s symptoms are more 
thoroughly investigated. Moreover, male patients are given more thor- 
ough explanations of their symptoms and treatment options than female 
patients (Broom, 1991: 39-44). All of this was (justly) taken as evidence 
that medicine could not respond to women’s difference. 

Intuitively it might be expected that SSA women would experience even 
greater alienation from, and less satisfaction with, the medical encounter 
than their heterosexual counterparts since they manifest double 
‘deviance’. Almost uniformly, SSA women fear disclosing their sexuality, 
believing it will lead to them receiving poorer care (Lorber and Moore, 
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2002: 43; Thompson, 1998: 112; BWHBC, 1985: 152-3). There is evidence to 
suggest that some health professionals view same-sex attraction as patho- 
logical and interpret SSA women's symptoms through this distorting lens 
(Thompson, 1998: 113). North American data indicate that SSA women 
find the care they receive from male medical practitioners less satisfactory 
than that provided by female doctors. Their dissatisfaction with male 
medics centres on their dignity not being respected, their concerns being 
overlooked, their intellectual capacities being denigrated and their bodily 
safety being compromised. Gender congruity between consumer and 
practitioner is a powerful predictor of SSA women's satisfaction with care 
(Lorber and Moore, 2002: 42). 


Materlal and Methods 


This article reports the results of a qualitative investigation of SSA women's 
utilization of, and satisfaction with, healthcare in a rural Australian setting. 
Ten SSA women were interviewed. The interviews, lasting between 30 and 
60 minutes, were semi-structured and audio-taped. The tapes were tran- 
scribed verbatim. The analysis developed in three steps. First, three tran- 
scripts were independently analysed by each of the authors for emergent 
themes. This analysis was undertaken manually rather than with a software 
package. Second, we then refined the list of emergent themes and used 
them as the basis for independently coding another two transcripts. These 
transcripts were then exchanged between the two authors 80 that we could 
be confident that the codes validty described the data and that they were 
being applied reliably. Third, having completed this process, one of the 
authors (JE) coded the remaining transcripts. This process conforms to cri- 
teria that promote rigorous analysis of qualitative data (Liamputtong and 
Ezzy, 2005: 270-3). This phase of the analysis identified themes that we 
wished to explore in greater depth and all the women were contacted and 
a second interview was sought; all the women consented and most inter- 
views took place within two months. The second set of interview tran- 
scripts were analysed in the same way as the first round. 

The women interviewed range in age from 18 to 61 years, though most 
were in their fifties. All but one of the participants, an Indigenous 
Australian, are from English-speaking backgrounds. Most are employed in 
professional or semi-professional fields of employment; two women are 
semi-retired. Most women live in a small town (under 1000 inhabitants) 
about 40 minutes” drive from the nearest large population centre, 
Greenways (to protect the anonymity of respondents, all place and person 
names are pseudonyms). Three of the women live in Greenways itself, 
which is a town of approximately 14,000 inhabitants, about 700 km from the 
state capital. Its economic foundations are agriculture and aquaculture. 
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Australian rural communities, particularly agricultural ones, are, generally 
speaking, conservative cultures enforcing more traditional views of gender 
than metropolitan settings. In addition, they are frequentty homophobic 
and SSA women usually try to keep their sexuality relatively invisible to 
protect themselves from rejection, harassment or violence (Edwards, 2005). 

There is a small network of SSA women centred in and around 
Greenways. Information about the study was circulated through this net- 
work and women interested in participating made contact with one of the 
authors (HvR) and a time and place for interview was arranged. The net- 
work consists of about 20 women who meet from time to time for social 
and recreational purposes. They are also undertaking some lobbying and 
advocacy designed to improve the lives of SSA women and gay men in 
Greenways. The network is an important source of information and sup- 
port for SSA women, who feel the constraints of their community and 
their relative invisibility, along with their isolation from the more well- 
developed and active SSA community in the state capital. 

Greenways has a relatively good supply of GPs, but few resident special- 
ist services. The nearest clinical services devoted to women's health, for 
example, are 700 km distant. Likewise specialist services related to family 
planning and sexual and reproductive health are a full day’s drive away. For 
the most part, then, women seeking routine medical care in Greenway will 
consult a local GP. These practitioners possess an undergraduate degree and, 
while they may undertake further training, they are not specialist physi- 
cians. Despite the fact that most GPs operate on a fee-for-service basis, they 
are the mainstay of primary healthcare in Australia. They are the health pro- 
fessional most likely to be consulted in the first instance and they are the 
most frequently consulted type of health professional within the Australian 
system (Gray, 2006: 192). They act as gatekeepers to specialist practitioners. 
Unless people present directly at publicly funded hospitals, it is necessary to 
have a referral from a GP to consult a specialist. The fee-for-service system 
is a powerful economic incentive for GPs to have a high number of consul- 
tations. It is routine for consultations to last 10 minutes, thwarting attempts 
by either practitioner or patient to establish a therapeutic relationship that 
can respond to complex problems (Shorne et al., 2001—2). 

In Australia as a whole, male practitioners constitute approximately two- 
thirds of the GP workforce; the percentage of women GPs practising in rural 
and remote areas is lower than the rate of female practice in urban settings 
(Gray, 2006: 196-8). The number of male practitioners in the study setting far 
outnumbers female practitioners and the capacity to consult a female GP is 
harder in Greenways than it is in metropolitan locations. Cost is not a sig- 
nificant issue in accessing GP services. Australia’s government-sponsored 
health insurance scheme (Medicare) means services are provided at no 
direct cost to consumers, or, at most, require payment of a 15 percent fee that 
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bridges the gap between the scheduled consulting charge and the Medicare 
rebate (Gray, 2006: 191). While gender played a part in choice of GP, the cost 
of accessing medical care was irrelevant for the women in our sample. 


Results 


‘Screening’: Identifying and ‘interviewing’ a Doctor 

Women attach importance to the relationship they have with their GP. 
Several of the women testified to the gravity they attached to finding an 
acceptable general practitioner. For example, whereas Colleen reported 
that she would pick a plumber or electrician from the telephone book, like 
all the women interviewed, she was far more rigorous in seeking out a GP. 
This suggests that GP consultations are not routine transactions in the 
way consulting, say, an accountant might be. Our respondents reveal the 
degree to which encounters with GPs place them in a position of great 
vulnerability. Poor past experiences of healthcare had given some a per- 
petual wariness about disclosing their sexuality. Both Judy and Mary had 
experiences with health professionals in the past who had been discrimi- 

natory. Mary had a male GP who was verbally offensive and physically 
rough while conducting a vaginal examination. Judy recalls a GP who 
wanted to ‘treat’ her same-sex attraction after she presented at his practice 
with a minor infection. However, even women who had not experienced 
such egregious behaviour expressed a need to protect themselves from 
insensitive practitioners. Kathy sums up this sensibility, “Doctors can be 
scary sometimes, you know.’ Colleen confides similar feelings, “yeah, it 
isn’t an easy thing to do I find, finding a doctor and finding somebody 
you like, you sort of put yourself on the line a bit’. 

Colleen goes on to suggest that her wariness about GPs is partly 
because she feels that encounters with them have the potential to treat her 
insensitively as a woman. However, her sexuality is a factor that could 

I find it scary to step out and find a doctor you're happy with or feel comfort- 
able with for a few reasons. One, probably being in the profession [Colleen is a 
nurse], I am actually pretty hard on them because I see a lot of not very help- 
ful or not really that interested, and the other side is, yeah, doing the women’s 
checks. You do have to expose who and what you are and it is never easy. You 
know regardless of the fact that at the end of the day we are all a lot more 
enlightened and we can tell people to go to hell, you really don’t ever want to 
expose yourself to people’s nastiness I guess. 


Colleen comments on the possible fate of women who do not, or can 
not, select a GP carefully, ‘I suspect there’s a couple of people [local 
doctors] you'd want to stay away from too... if you are somebody who 
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doesn’t look into it and stumble on someone it could be a pretty nasty 
experience I should think.’ 

Given the risk of encountering a discriminatory doctor, it is not surprising 
that women exercise considerable agency in choosing a GP. With one excep- 
tion, all the women exercise screening (Tiemann et al, 1998). That is, they 
utilize their social networks to gain information about potential practition- 
ers before contacting them. Anne, for example, is likely to choose a practi- 
tioner on the basis of information provided through the local SSA women’s 
community, ‘I’m most likely to choose a female doctor that I’ve heard good 
reports of from others in the community’. This process has worked well for 
her in the past and has shielded her from unpleasant encounters with unac- 
cepting practitioners. Anne, ‘found out about the ones who were family 
friendly or gay friendly. So [I have had] no bad experiences that I can recall’ 

However, using networks to identify potential GPs is only the begin- 
ning of the process for some women; they then subject GPs to consider- 
able scrutiny before making a decision about establishing an ongoing 
relationship with them. Judy is overt about how active she is in selecting 
a GP, ‘Well, I actually interview them.’ Kathy explains the somewhat con- 
voluted process she employs in selecting a suitable practitioner: 

I tend to pick my GP pretty well before I, I don’t just pick anyone and go to 
them. I will ask around and a get a good feel for the doctor . . . you have to ask 
around. My mum had gone to this GP as well and a couple of other people we 
know and they said he was really good and I went in to meet him first and just 
to have a chat and see how it was going ... what he was like and I was com- 
fortable with him the first time. 


For Jackie, developing a sense of confidence in, and comfort with her 
GP is a layered process. If she is happy with the way they respond to the 
outer layers she presents, she will then reveal deeper levels: 


Um, I tend to start off with the physical things and if I feel comfortable that 


they have addressed that and they're actually genuinely concerned then, you 
know, little by little you sort of open up a bit more. I am like that, I have a lot 


of walls and you have to get through a fair few . . . they have to perform for me 
...and if I am not happy with everything then I move on. 


In choosing a GP, the term ‘comfortable’ was ubiquitous. Every woman 
interviewed spontaneously used the term to describe how they wanted to 
feel about the relationship. Being comfortable entails a GP’s willingness to 
listen and to engage in a relationship extending beyond purely clinical 
foci. Maggie comments on these factors: 

... my doctor 18 a woman and I have a lot of confidence in her because I find 


her to be, she talks to me, you know, sits down with me and sits there and lis- 
tens to me most of the time. 
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Other women comment that an asymmetry in doctor-patient interac- 
tion is incompatible with a comfortable relationship. An egalitarian bond 
with her practitioner is essential in Stacey's view, “Doctors are to be on 
first name terms with.’ For Judy, an equal relationship entails the GP’s 
willingness to respect her experience: 

. . She will allow me to go along with how my body is feeling and what I 
believe I need. And I might not always be right in some of the things that I say 
but mostly I think we all have to know what we are doing with our bodies. So 
she is really good that way. 


‘Good’ Practitioners 
Many women said that they felt more comfortable with women GPs 
because they considered them more capable of empathizing. Colleen 
sums up this sentiment, ‘I am not saying that all women are gentle and 
thoughtful but I think you can usually find a little more empathy ... [with 
them)”. Jackie suggests that women practitioners are more likely to 
respect emotions: 
I feel more comfortable with a woman. Um, only because I, you know, you tend 
to connect more with a woman because they know how we think and how we 
feel and that you know they won't dismiss anything that’s emotional. Men 
tend to dismiss that side of you ... I am not embarrassed to go and see a man, 
it is more the connection side of it that I prefer to see a woman. 


Most women commented spontaneously on the personal and relational 
attributes that they deem desirable in a practitioner. However, it is clear 
that the knowledge and skill level of their GP is also very important. 
Anne, for instance, wants, ‘a GP that is expert in women’s health issues. 
I want to feel that . . . I wouldn't necessarily ask what their qualifications 
are but [I want someone] particularly skilled in Pap smears and gynae 
[gynaecological] examinations.’ Colleen elaborates on the technical 
knowledge and skills that a ‘good’ GP should possess: 


. .. for women’s health, that they have done the extra bits of quals [qualifica- 
tions]. It is quite a skill to know how to touch me, breast checks, and women’s 
health in a sense of what they require for menopause and birth control and all 
those other bits that go along with it. I suppose someone that has done those 


women’s health certificates and the gynae [gynaecological] training. 


However, knowledge and skill are insufficient criteria for being a 
‘good’ GP; attitudes and interpersonal characteristics are an inextricable 
part of the evaluation. For Judy, an Indigenous woman, GPs must have a 
commitment to social justice, ‘if they don’t have those values, well I am 
not interested. Even if they’re reputed to be the best doctor in the world 
that would not suit me.’ Colleen also points out that she needs to feel a 
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personal connection to her practitioner because they do not only deal 
with only the ‘technical’ aspects of her life, ‘if 1 didn't have a sense that 
they were a nice person, it wouldn't matter how good you were and I 
suppose that it is because that somebody is going to be dealing with my 
personal stuff.” 

Peeling comfortable with, or about, a GP is a reciprocal process, how- 
ever. Some women insisted that doctors had to feel comfortable with them 
as SSA women to establish an optimal therapeutic relationship. As 
Chantelle says, “For me to go to the doctor, like especially a male, ahm, we 
need to feel very comfortable with who we choose and we need for them 
to feel comfortable about us as well.’ Anne also conveys how she wants a 
GP that will not recoil from her disclosing her sexual orientation, “if I go 
in and they ask me am I on the contraceptive pill and I say no, I need to 
know that they are not going to keel over in horror”. 


Mind and Body 

As the previous discussion demonstrates, most women rate a good GP as 
someone who cares for them in a holistic sense by listening to them, treating 
their emotions respectfully and being interested in them as a “whole” person. 
However, a good GP is also someone who is knowledgeable and skilful; they 
can successfully undertake the “technical” aspects of practice. Yet while most 
women applaud GPs who treat them as “whole people”, not all of the women 
define themselves, and the relationship between their mind and body, in a 
unitary way. Accordingly, not all women want “holistic” care that pays atten- 
tion to mind and body, and to the relationship between them. For Jo, the 
healthcare that she wants from her GP is centred on physical issues. Hence, 
in some situations, Jo conceptualizes herself as embodying a Cartesian sep- 
aration of psyche and soma. Moreover, for her, the demarcation of mind and 
body is aligned with a medical division of labour; GPs treat her body and 
specialists attend to her psyche, That is what doctors are for [physical 
issues]; you go and see your psychiatrist if there is anything else. I have done 
that. I have seen a psychiatrist and psychologist for the other stuff.’ 

Mary, likewise, would not talk to a GP about non-physical issues, Td 
go to a psychologist I think’. By contrast, Jackie clearly regards physical 
and emotional issues as inextricably linked and is dismayed by practi- 
tioners who will not link the two. Doctors, she suggests, focus on corpo- 
real issues, neglecting the life lived in and through her body. Clearly, 
Jackie wants a GP who regards mind, body and emotions as unified: 


. and being the size I am they put everything down to weight — ‘it’s just your 
weight, go and fix it up’ = they are not interested in looking into why things are 
happening . . . that’s what I look for, someone that is genuinely interested in 
what's happening because there is so much more, you know stress and emo- 
tional stuff that contributes. 
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While most women laud holistic care, they are also capable of 
conceptualizing themselves in fragmented ways in relation to health- 
care they utilize. Within the clinical encounter, women can accentuate 
their sexuality or their gender in some contexts, while, on other occa- 
sions, they can define themselves without overt reference to gender and 
sexuality. Women act as bricoleurs, drawing on different discursive 
frameworks, to define their healthcare needs and shape their interaction 
with doctors accordingly. In some instances, their same-sex attraction is 
a factor that is relevant to their healthcare, while in other cases they 
deem it irrelevant. 


Sexuality and Embodiment 
Jo, for instance, does not consider that her sexuality has a role in her inter- 
action with her doctor. She has not told her GP that she is SSA because her 
experience of routine healthcare does not, she feels, implicate her sexual- 
ity, ‘it is not relevant for anything that I have been in for’. Anne, likewise, 
distinguishes situations in which her sexuality is relevant and those in 
which it is not. Some ailments entail an understanding of her body to 
which sexuality has little, if any, relationship: 
Only if it was relevant I suppose. If I’ve got a sore throat it might not be rel- 
evant to say, ‘oh, by the way, I am a lesbian’. Just with a sore throat. Like I 
saw the dentist yesterday, it wasn't actually relevant to tell him about my 
private life. 


Women define encounters with their GPs in phenomenological ways. 
Anne is clearly making a judgement that a sore throat is a ‘neutral’ phe- 
nomenon and does not require information about more private, intimate 
domains of her life. Yet, in other instances, Anne suggests that it is impor- 
tant that her doctor should know about her and her life, ‘if they are a good 
doctor they should want a more comprehensive history — family histories 
and things and all that sort of stuff. They should see more of the whole 
person.’ A sore throat is construed as a physical condition that has, at best, 
a tenuous relationship with Anne’s life-world. However, in the case of 
other conditions, information about her sexuality and her relationship 
with her partner would be relevant, she considers. 

In some cases, women define their interaction with GPs as centred on a 
physical state that can be meaningfully extricated from the wider context 
of their lives. Anne, for instance, defines a sore throat as a somewhat 
atomized occurrence that need not invoke other information. In this 
instance, mind/life-world and body are conceptualized as distinct and 
information about her identity is not relevant to the bodily problem of a 
sore throat. In other instances, however, the domain of relevant informa- 
tion is extended to include ‘comprehensive history’ and the ‘whole 
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person’. Women define how particular ailments or aspects of embodiment 
have meanings that may or may not, in their opinion, implicate their sex- 
uality; this then shapes what is considered relevant information. 

Stacey also relates how information about her sexuality is related to 
which part of her body is involved in some clinical encounters, but not in 
others. Some complaints, which in the opinion of the affected women do 
not implicate gender or sexuality, rule out the relevance of information 
about sexuality. However, in Stacey’s opinion, screening for cervical can- 
cer warrants routinely disclosing her sexuality: 

Oh I normally do it [disclose her sexuality] during screening for a Pap smear 

and that sort of thing and they ask about my sexual history. If I feel it is infor- 

mation they need, I give it to them. I wouldn't tell her that if I had got a sore 
throat or something . . . but in general conversation I might have. 


Stacey defines a Pap smear or her sexual history as something that 
implicates her sexuality. A sore throat is construed as a gender- and sexu- 
ality-neutral affliction, implicating an apparently gender-neutral and 
asexual body that can be considered in relative isolation from her life- 
world. It does not, in Stacey’s judgement, require information about her 
sexuality. It is interesting that Stacey considers that she may have men- 
tioned her sexuality in ‘general conversation’. A general conversation is, 
by definition, general and will establish links between bodily issues and 
an individual’s wider life; sexuality clearly has a place in this ambit. 


Sexuality and a Gendered Division of Labour 

Several of the women interviewed defined some parts of their body, and 
some ailments, as inextricably linked to gender and sexuality, while other 
bodily parts and illnesses were given a more apparently neutral defini- 
tion. This differentiation between issues related to gender and sexuality 
and issues that are more ‘neutral’ means that some practitioners are uti- 
lized for some domains and not others. Mary, for example, construes 
some things as gender and sexuality specific and will consult a female 
practitioner about them, while she is content to have other illnesses 
treated by male doctors. In her words, “1 mean I have had lots of male doc- 
tors, like oncologists and that kind of thing, yes. But for Pap smears and 
things, I’ve had females.’ Pap smears clearly implicate gender and sexu- 
ality; as such, they are something for which it is inappropriate to consult 
a male doctor. Mary suggests that cancer (evidenced by reference to the 
oncologist) is somehow more gender-neutral than a Pap smear and she 
feels relatively at ease with it being treated by a male oncologist. Mary’s 
cancer was in her breast and yet she is able to define that as less associ- 
ated with her gender and sexuality than a Pap smear and, therefore, as 
something to which a male doctor can legitimately attend. 
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Like about half the women we interviewed, Maggie divides her body 
between highly gender-specific arenas, requiring a female practitioner, 
and “other” dimensions that can be cared for by a male GP, T had a male 
doctor as well but he was for all the other things. I got a woman for all the 
things “down there”.’ Colleen’s definition of whether a ‘complaint’ impli- 
cates her gender and sexuality has a direct influence on the gender of the 
practitioner she consults: 


. . if I had a virus or flu or sinusitis or something I used to go to Julian, the 
female stuff I did at family planning. . . . I didn't think about it, but I did split 
things. He [Julian, the doctor] was alright for everyday stuff, you know routine. 


Concluslon 


Annandale and Riska observe that feminist approaches to health and health- 
care have inadvertently enforced binary concepts of gender, thus perpetuat- 
ing heterosexism. À move away from a concern with “gender as difference’ 
to a focus on gender and health, they suggest, might expand the conceptual 
repertoire of “male” and ‘female’ to encompass multiple femininities and 
masculinities (Annandale and Riska, this issue, pp. 00-00). The evidence 
from this study suggests such a move would be a welcome conceptual 
advance in explaining the healthcare experiences of SSA women. Lorber 
suggests that there is a general recognition of at least four gender identities; 
heterosexual women, lesbians, heterosexual men and gay men (Lorber, 1994: 
58-9). While this helps to erode the male-female binary, it still implies a uni- 
tary identity; the ‘lesbian’ or ‘heterosexual man’, for instance. Our data, 
however, indicate that some SSA women do not define themselves by a uni- 
tary concept of either gender or sexuality. Rather, notions of gender and sex- 
uality are utilized in complex and shifting ways in an attempt to receive 
satisfactory healthcare. Indeed, what constitutes satisfactory healthcare is 
partly an outcome of the way in which this group of women selectively 
deploy concepts of gender and sexuality in interaction with GPs. 

The women in this study do not define themselves either as women or 
as SSA in an essentialist way; neither gender nor sexuality occupies mas- 
ter-narrative status in the way they configure their sense of self in inter- 
action with GPs. In fact, this group of women has what might be termed 
kaleidoscopic identities. Their capacity to receive healthcare they find sat- 
isfactory is largely dependent on their adroitness in strategically high- 
lighting and veiling themes related to their gender and to their sexuality. 
At times, they identify themselves primarily in relation to gender and 
their concerns echo many of those first articulated by the women’s health 
movement. They want practitioners who have special knowledge about 
women and their bodies and who exercise technical skill when undertaking 
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procedures such as breast checks and Pap smears. À respectful and com- 
petent engagement with the distinctive features of women's embodiment 
is thus an important criterion of good practice. These are concerns that 
could be articulated by most women, not only SSA ones. However, the 
women in this study also want empathetic GPs who regard them as whole 
people; that is, as unified bodies and psyches, and as individuals with a life- 
history and a life-world that deserve respectful treatment when recounted 
to GPs. Again, this demand is common to many women and formed a key 
platform of the WHM’s agenda. 

While the women in our study, for the most part, want their life-histories 
and life-worlds — that is, their identities — treated with civility, part of that 
identity is being a same-sex attracted woman. For SSA women, gender and 
sexuality are not synonymous or interchangeable concepts in the context of 
healthcare utilization. These women want the kind of open, reciprocal rela- 
tionship with GPs that feminists have long-called for, yet their sexuality 
may work against developing the kind consumer-practitioner relationship 
they desire. As women, they want openness, but as SSA women they may 
choose to conceal information about their identities and their lives to ensure 
their psychological safety. For these women, gender and sexuality stand as 
tensions requiring active management, not as stable components of a uni- 
fied identity. Likewise, the women in our sample do not define their 
embodiment in an essentialist or unitary way. While most rate the capacity 
of practitioners to respond to the unity of body and mind an important cri- 
terion in evaluating care, it is clear that women make strategic decisions 
about the circumstances in which this will occur. 

Women do not have a unitary definition of their bodies as either women, 
or as SSA women, that they bring to the medical encounter. Women define 
aspects of their embodiment, or their presenting ‘complaint’, in highly 
phenomenological ways; neither has a fixed meaning that is uniformly 
invoked in consulting GPs. It is therefore unhelpful to tie gender identity 
to embodiment in a fixed, linear fashion because the women we inter- 
viewed reveal how complex and fluid the relationship between the two 
concepts may be. À fixed understanding of gendered identity and embod- 
iment will not put an analytical spotlight on how selectively women 
emphasize various aspects of their identity and embodiment in dealing 
with doctors. Binary or unitary understandings of gendered identity will 
exhibit some conceptual myopia in their capacity to understand the expe- 
rience of SSA women in negotiating satisfactory healthcare. 

The literature on gender and healthcare has not thus far formulated the 
relationship between gender, sexuality and embodiment in theoretically or 
empirically adequate ways. Sexuality is often treated as an ‘add-on’ to gen- 
der and the relationship between them is frequently conceptualized as a 
kind of arithmetical formula: gender + minority sexuality = compounded 
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disadvantage. This approach has been useful in broadening the category of 
‘women’ to give explicit attention to the experience of those who are not 
heterosexual. It has thus been fruitful in allowing examination of the poor 
and discriminatory healthcare inflicted on SSA women. However, it has 
done little to advance an understanding of how women deploy definitions 
of sexuality and gender to negotiate healthcare with which they are satis- 
fied. Even attempts to recognize ‘lesbian’ as a “stand-alone” gender identity 
(Lorber, 1994) convey a sense that this identity is unitary and fixed; our 
evidence suggests this may not always be so. Moreover, an analysis of the 
variable deployment by SSA women of notions of gender and sexuality 
within the medical encounter allows an examination of the processes SSA 
engage when negotiating satisfactory healthcare. The women in our study 
do not report negative experience of healthcare because they do not define 
their gender, sexuality or embodiment as fixed, immutable entities, rather 
they deftly manage them in kaleidoscopic fashion. 

While these groups of women are largely satisfied with the care they 
receive, it does not mean that it produces good health outcomes. It may 
be that the ways in which women accentuate or veil different facets of 
their identities and lives in medical encounters leads to less than optimum 
health outcomes for them. It is possible that the information women do 
not disclose to their GPs, or the unwillingness of some to provide com- 
prehensive histories, may inadvertently compromise their health; further 
research is needed on this topic. Moreover, while the women in this study 
were adept at the strategic management of information relating to gender, 
sexuality and embodiment within the clinical encounter, the pervasive 
influence of homophobia and heterosexism in shaping this process should 
not be overlooked. Women engage in the process of information manage- 
ment because they wish to protect themselves from discriminatory prac- 
tice. Hence, while the move to a more inclusive approach to gender and 
health, stressing diversity rather than difference and encompassing the 
notion of kaleidoscopic identities, has the promise to promote a more 
finely textured understanding of gender and health, the insights of the 
WHM not be discarded. Gender inclusive approaches can easily be 
hijacked by gender ‘mainstreaming’. Kuhlmann (this issue, pp. 00-00) 
shows how ‘mainstreaming’ can overlook important elements of the fem- 
inist agenda, such as egalitarian ‘patient -practitioner relationships and 
empowerment through open information exchange. The ideals of the 
WHM have the potential to improve the healthcare that is delivered to 
men, to women and to those with other gendered identities. An intellec- 
tual and political commitment to these goals, together with an analytical 
framework that can move beyond the male-female binary — accentuated 
by a focus on “difference” — to one that can recognize diverse and fluid 
identities, promises a way forward. 
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abstract: The process of partner notification (or contact tracing) is regarded as the 
cornerstone in the prevention and control of sexually transmitted infections, yet 
almost nothing is known of the lay experience of partner notification. This article 
draws on a mixed methods study designed to explore lay perspectives among 
men who have sex with men (MSM) in the Greater Dublin Area in relation to part- 

ner notification for syphilis. Specifically, this article tests two related hypotheses 
with regard to gay men’s help-seeking behaviour: first that MSM might contest a 
hegemonic masculine model of help-seeking behaviour and second that MSM 
have difficulties engaging with partner notification because of the difficulties of 
tracing anonymous sexual contacts. The findings suggest that the health-seeking 
behaviours of MSM in this study disrupt binary dualisms of hegemonic masculine 
and hegemonic feminine patterns of health-seeking behaviours and also contra- 
dict some health professional stereotypes of gay relationships. 
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Introduction 


Partner notification (or contact tracing) is the process by which people 
who are thought to have been exposed to sexually transmitted infections 
(STIs) are traced, informed about their exposure and invited to attend 
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clinical services. The overall aim of partner notification, according to 
Fenton et al. (1998), is to notify partners at risk in order to avoid trans- 
mitting infection to others and to provide early treatment for infected con- 
tacts so as to reduce the levels of morbidity associated with long-term 
infection. The process of partner notification for STIs can be divided into 
three approaches: patient, provider and conditional referral. Patient refer- 
ral is the approach most often used. It occurs when a person with infection 
(known as the index or case patient) informs his or her sexual contact(s) 
of the exposure. Provider referral is the process by which a healthcare 
professional informs the named contact directly. Finally, a conditional 
(contract) referral sometimes occurs. This approach involves a health 
adviser notifying a contact after an agreed time period if the index patient 
has not already done so (Faldon, 2004: 20). 

As a public health measure, partner notification stretches back over six 
decades and is employed globally. Yet, internationally, very few studies 
exist that have explicitly researched lay perspectives on experiences of 
partner notification with any patient group (for exceptions see: Carballo- 
Dieguez et al., 2002; Golden et al., 2003; Gorbach et al., 2000; Jones et al, 
1990; Lichtenstein and Schwebke, 2005; Maman et al., 2001; Tydén and 
Ramstedt, 2000). Furthermore, the extant research has tended to focus on 
partner notification in the context of HIV/AIDS (Carballo-Dieguez et al., 
2002; Jones et al., 1990; Maman et al., 2001) and has primarily been con- 
ducted with index patients who have self-presented to clinics, as opposed 
to those traced by means of partner notification. Systematic reviews of the 
research to date on partner notification show that the research has been 
dominated by the public health prerogative of preventing and reducing 
STIs as opposed to understanding the private experience of healthcare 
interventions (Hogben et al., 2005; Mathews et al, 2002). Our objective is 
to redress some of the professional bias in the research literature by look- 
ing at lay perspectives. In particular, our concern is to present some lay 
perspectives of men who have sex with men (MSM) in the Greater Dublin 
Area on partner notification in relation to syphilis. The term MSM is used 
widely in the sexual health literature to acknowledge the inclusion of 
gay and bisexual men as well as men who are not ‘out’ as gay. There are 
compelling reasons (both theoretical and empirical) to explore the lay 
perspectives of MSM, which we now outline. 


Hegemonic Masculinity and Men’s Health 

From a theoretical perspective, MSM are an interesting test case of theo- 
ries of hegemonic masculinity and health. The concept of hegemonic mas- 
culinity (Carrigan et al., 1985; Connell, 1987, 1995) has become central to 
studies of masculinities whose aim is to capture the cultural dominance of 
particular ideals of masculinity, or configurations of gender practice, 
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which operate in a particular context such that alternate ideals of mas- 
culinity appear less legitimate. The origin of the concept of hegemony is 
in the Greek word egenom, signifying leader or ruler of a state, often other 
than his or her own. It was later taken up to mean predominance through 
social class relations in the writings of Gramsci (1971). Hegemonic mas- 
culinity represents the most exalted or leading version of masculinity, 
which becomes embedded in institutional and cultural practices (for 
example, in politics, religion, urban space and popular culture) and acts 
to stabilize a structure of dominance in the gender order as a whole. 
Hegemonic masculinity is distinguishable from, but sits in a hierarchical 
relationship with, other types of masculinities notably complicit, subordi- 
nated and marginalized masculinities. Gay men and other men who have 
sex with men are typically located as marginalized (Connell, 1995: 7781). 

The concept of hegemonic masculinity draws on academic feminist 
frameworks and, although it is widely used in men's studies, and particu- 
larly in critical studies on men and masculinities, it has also attracted crit- 
icism. Connell and Messerschmidt (2005: 83645) list the main criticisms 
levelled against the concept of hegemonic masculinities from over a 
decade of critical studies of men and masculinities research. They refer to: 


1. The underlying concept of masculinity: This is critiqued from opposing 
realist and poststructuralist perspectives. The realist criticism is that 


the concept of masculinity is vague and occludes a critique of the 
power of men, while the poststructuralist criticism is that it essential- 
izes the character of men. 

2. Ambiguity and overlap in the concept of hegemonic masculinity refers to the 
alleged inconsistent application of hegemonic masculinity to mean 
both a fixed type of masculinity and a fluid type that is constructed in 
local practices at specific times. 

3. The problem of reification suggests that the defining practices of hege- 
monic masculinity are reduced to men’s engagement in ‘toxic’ or harm- 
ful practices. 

4. The masculine subject critique refers to the argument that the masculine 
subject should be freed from unitary and structural discourses of the 
subject to show the more fluid and multiple construction of masculine 
identities in men’s everyday practices (see Dominelli and Gollins 
[1997] and Bird [1996] for these arguments). 

5. The pattern of gender relations critique suggests that relationships 
between hierarchies of power over women and hierarchies of power 
between men need to be more fully theorized. In addition, the power 
of marginalized masculinities to contest or stabilize hegemonic mas- 
culinities, and the processes through which this might be achieved, are 
underdeveloped. 
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Connell and Messerschmidt (2005) reflect in the same article on these crit- 
icisms. They suggest that the basic premises of the concept of hegemonic 
remain sound — namely, the plurality of masculinities, the hierarchical 
ordering of masculinities through hegemonic masculinity and the histori- 
cally contested nature of hegemonic masculinity. However, they 
that the concept of hegemonic masculinity should be reformulated to 
address some of the criticisms noted earlier In particular, they suggest the 
following four reformulations (Connell and Messerschmidt, 2005: 847-53). 


1. Gender hierarchy: The authors calls for a stronger focus on the reciprocal 
construction of masculinities (complicit, subordinated and margin- 
alized vis-a-vis hegemonic) and the processes through which mas- 
culinities are constructed in relation to or, ‘in contradistinction from’, 
models of femininities (Connell and Messerschmidt, 2005: 848). As 
Brittan noted some time ago, it means looking at gender in the context 
of balances that are salient at any one time (Brittan, 1989: 195). Connell 
and Messerschmidt note the need for men's studies to reconnect with 
women’s studies in order to reduce the somewhat separatist approach 
of men's studies and to capture the relational dynamics of gender 
relations. 

2. The geography of masculinities: Connell and Messerschmidt argue that 
the analytical framework of hegemonic masculinities should be broad- 
ened to incorporate a greater understanding of the interactions 
between masculinities at a local, regional and global level. Although 
they are keen to suggest that there should not be a hierarchical order- 
ing between these levels of analysis, they, nonetheless, contend that 
greater attention to the global level may help tease out change and sta- 
bility in patterns of hegemonic masculinity, while not losing sight of 
the particular. 

3. Social embodiment: This relates to wider efforts in sociology to more ade- 
quately account for the materiality of the body in social understand- 
ings of gender (see, for example, Williams et al., 2003). In particular, 
Connell and Messerschmidt (2005: 852) note the need for a better 
understanding of ‘circuits of social embodiment’ to explain how bod- 
ies shape and become shaped in interaction with social processes. 
Circuits of embodiment may be simple and direct interactions (such as 
how we eat and how we sleep) or long and complicated interactions 
(such as neoliberal economic forces shaping medical treatments). These 
circuits of power are lived out, as we elaborate further later on, in gen- 
der patterns of health, illness and healthcare. 

4. The dynamics of masculinities: This refers to a more explicit recognition 
of the layering and potential internal contradictions within all practices 
that construct masculinities in order to obviate a unitary conception of 
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masculinity (Connell and Messerschmidt, 2005: 852). It is to recognize 
that there may be contradictory (some negative as well as positive) 
impacts on men’s lives arising from hegemonic and patriarchal sub- 
ject positions — for example on men’s health (Helgeson, 1995; 
Stanistreet et al., 2005). These internal contradictions/tensions in ver- 
sions of prevailing masculinity have the potential to create change, 
including the potential for a pro-feminist/pro-equality hegemonic 
masculinity to emerge. 


With this critique of the concept of hegemonic masculinity in mind, we 
now address the centrality of the concept of hegemonic masculinity in 
understandings of men’s health and help-seeking behaviour. Research on 
men’s health has consistently drawn a link between a pattern of men’s 
poor health behaviours, adoption of high health risk activities and a 
reluctance to seek general health and medical advice with hegemonic 
cultural constructs of masculinities defined in terms of male stoicism and 
masculine invincibility (e.g. Addis and Mahalik, 2003; Courtenay, 2000; 
Moynihan, 1998; O’Brien et al, 2005; Robertson, 2003; White, 2001; White 
and Johnson, 2000). The hegemonic masculine practice described in 
contemporary Scotland of only seeking help ‘following pain, endurance, 
stoicism and painful injury’ (O’Brien et al, 2005: 514) is recognizable more 
broadly across the British Isles, while the related concept of the idealized 
male body as being strong, muscular, sexual, athletic and disciplined to 
embody control (Oliffe, 2006: 412) has international currency. The rela- 
tional or binary opposition with women and femininity is also crucial 
in hegemonic constructions of men’s health and health behaviours. In 
refusing to pamper or fuss over their bodies, and by embracing health 
risks, men are endorsing hegemonic ideals through a rejection of feminine 
ideals. This is because healthcare utilization and positive health beliefs 
and behaviours are typically socially constructed as forms of idealized or 
hegemonic femininity (Courtenay, 2000: 1389). 

Nonetheless, although the hegemonic exalted form of body fitness and 
body self-control is widely observed across men’s health research, 
research on men’s lay perspectives has also opened up ways in which 
men may contest and reformulate some ideals of hegemonic masculine 
health practices. Contestations are especially obvious in men’s responses 
to embodied changes, such as the onset of disability, or where threats to 
health threaten other aspects of masculinity, such as employability or sex- 
uality (O’Brien et al, 2005; Oliffe, 2006; Robertson, 2006a). Therefore, 
understanding some of the ambiguities around men’s health may also 
lead to a better understanding of the contested dynamics of masculinities 
that Connell and Messerschmidt (2005) refer to. Men’s accounts of 
embodiment of health and healthcare practices may provide the grounds 
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on which these gender dynamics of masculinities may be opened up 
(Oliffe, 2006; Robertson, 2006b; Watson, 2000). 

The case of MSM, in particular, is theoretically interesting for its poten- 
tial to disrupt binary concepts of men and women's help-seeking behav- 
iours in relation to health (Robertson, 2006a). Specifically, in relation to 
men's help-seeking behaviour and sexual health, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that MSM might conform more to the hegemonically feminine model 
of active help-seeking noted earlier. Findings from the gay men's health 
surveys of Ireland (Carroll et al., 2002) and Britain (Weatherburn et al, 
2000) indicate that homosexual men are significantly more likely to have 
tested for STIs than heterosexual men. Robertson (2006a) suggests that 
both the rise of concern for HIV/AIDS among MSM, and the association 
with feminine characteristics (an association which was made by most of 
the men interviewed in his study) combined to legitimate and, perhaps, 
even make a moral requirement for caring about health issues among gay 
men. In the first part of the results section of this article, we seek to explore 
our data with the working hypothesis that MSM contradict hegemonic 
masculine practices by being active help-seekers — MSM proactively come 
forward for regular health screening for sexually transmittable diseases. 
We use this fixed point to query overall trends in the data, as well as look- 
ing for diversity, and we also explore the data for men’s rationales for their 


reported behaviour. 


MSM and Partner Notification 

From an empirical perspective — specifically in relation to the practice of 
partner notification for STIs — MSM are also an interesting group to study. 
MSM are distinctly ‘targeted’ by sexual health promotion services. 
Indeed, as reported in the epidemiological literature, MSM are a group 
who are, relatively speaking, vigilant about engaging in STI screening. 
However, the epidemiological literature has simultaneously identified 
MSM as a “difficult group” (Bell et al., 1998) to successfully engage in part- 
ner notification in particular (Carballo-Dieguez et al., 2002; Clarke, 2001; 
Howie et al., 2004; Jayaraman et al., 2003; Tomnay et al., 2004). The suc- 
cess of partner notification relies almost entirely on the voluntary 
response of index patients to disclose details of their sexual partners and 
sexual practices and the voluntary response of the sexual partners who 
have been traced. Yet, the epidemiological literature reports that a key 
barrier in this process for MSM is the number of anonymous sexual con- 
tacts that impedes the tracing process (Hogben et al., 2005; Munday et al, 
1983; Rogstad et al., 1999; van Duynhoven et al., 1998; Whittington et al., 
2002). In the second part of the results section of this article, we explore 
with MSM the issue of anonymous sexual contacts and how it impacts on 
their perception of, and engagement with, partner notification. 
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Table 1 Sampling Sites 








Sampling site clinic clinic venues Total 
Number of questionnaire 277 27 204 508 
respondents 

Number of interviewees 26 4 10 40 








Gay 
Types of attendees Case Contact venues Total 
Number of questionnaire 200 104 204 508 
respondents 
Number of interviewees 15 15 10 40 





Material and Methods 


The aim of the study was to report lay experiences of partner notifica- 
tion for syphilis among MSM. The study used a mixed methodology 
combining survey questionnaires (N = 508) and semi-structured inter- 
views (N = 40) (see Tables 1 and 2). The sample was drawn from three 
distinct sites. The first site is one of the largest sexual health clinics in 
Ireland. The second site was a community-based clinic and was the only 
service in Ireland offering STI screening exclusively for gay and bisex- 
ual men. The third sampling site was a variety of gay social venues; this 
included two bars, two clubs and a sauna. The rationale for recruiting 
beyond the clinical sites was to endeavour to capture the views of the 
‘non-compliant’: those who had (perhaps) not previously attended for 
STI health screening. Indeed, 43 percent of our gay venue sample had 
never attended a sexual health clinic. 

All MSM who had been diagnosed with syphilis and who attended 
either of the two clinics within a 12-month period from December 2002 to 
December 2003 were invited to complete a ‘case’ questionnaire (N = 200, 
response rate = 9 percent). All MSM who attended either of the two clin- 
ics during the recruitment period as a result of partner notification, were 
invited to complete a ‘contact’ questionnaire (N = 104, response rate = 87.3 
percent). Participants from the gay venues component of the study were 
recruited at a time when blood testing for syphilis was being offered in 
the social venues (N = 204, response rate, 81.6 percent). 
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Participants in the qualitative component of the study were recruited 
from the same populations that completed the quantitative component. 
We used a form of theoretical sampling to capture variation in the sample 
in terms of social class, age and urban-rural background. The sample did 
not include members of ethnic minorities, reflecting the relatively homo- 
geneous ethnic profile of the population of the Greater Dublin Area at the 
time. In the excerpts of the data provided in the next section, Í indicates 
Interviewer and P indicates Participant. It is also indicated whether the 
individual was recruited as a case (index patient), a contact (someone con- 
tact traced and subsequently attended clinic) or gay venue (someone 
recruited at one of the gay venues). 

Ethical approval to conduct the study was received. It was necessary to 
address a number of ethical concerns in this project, most notably taking 
steps to protect the confidentiality of those registered in clinics or those 
contact traced via clinics and, more broadly, the confidentiality of the par- 
ticipants. The identity of the participants was only disclosed to the lead 
researcher (CC). Another key concern was the lead researcher’s position as 
a part-time health adviser in one of the clinics. Our concern was to ade- 
quately inform potential participants that refusal to participate in the 
study would not in any way affect the quality of their care in the clinics. 
We emphasized informed consent and the participants” right to refusal in 
a number of ways — by providing written and verbal communication on 
the project; ‘a cooling off period” between the distribution of information 
and requests to participate; and making efforts to ensure the interviewee 
had some control of the interview situation by placing the recording equip- 
ment near the interviewees and inviting them to turn it off as they saw fit. 

All quantitative data were double entered into an Excel package and then 
transferred to the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) version 
11 and the data were analysed using descriptive statistical techniques. 
Interviews were transcribed verbatim and carefully read, line-by-line. A 
thematic analysis, using NUD*IST software, was undertaken m which the 
practices and modes of rationalization (ideologies and knowledge systems) 
in the interviews were described. The coding framework was developed by 
drawing on emergent themes, identified as the authors reflected on the 
interview material, and themes from existing theory and research, particu- 
larly the sexual health literature, the study of men and masculinities and 
the sociology of lay and professional relations in healthcare. 


Results 


Hegemonic Masculinity, Health Seeking Practices and MSM 
The literature had suggested to us that MSM might depart from hege- 
monic masculine patterns of help-seeking and be shown to proactively 
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attend (sexual) health services. We found this to be the case in relation 
to the majority of MSM in this study. Looking first at the quantitative 
results, over two-thirds of the sample who were recruited from the clin- 
ical sites (cases and contacts recruited from the hospital and commu- 
nity clinics) said they had no difficulty attending for regular screening 
(64 percent). Over 90 percent of this sample said that it was also their 
intention to attend for screening in the future and 95 percent of the 
sample from these two sites said they would recommend friends to also 
attend. (This pro help-seeking response was more muted in the non- 
clinical sites, as we discuss later.) Drawing from the interview narra- 
tives, most of the respondents in this study communicated with ease an 
acceptance of proactive ‘check ups’ for STIs. Many talked about the 
need — if not the moral imperative as Robertson (2006a) describes — to 
attend clinic regularly — seeing it as a necessary part of (gay) life. 
Frequently, the words ‘being gay’ and ‘being responsible’ (about sexual 
health) were used in the same sentence in terms of explaining their 
health-seeking behaviour. For example, the following interviewee, who 
had been diagnosed with syphilis at a routine screening, explained why 
he had recently attended. 


P: I hadn't been for a blood test in a while so I just said it was time to go... 
that was it... 


L What would prompt you to have these check ups? 


P: Well, just because I am gay. And I am aware there are diseases out there 
and I just want to get it checked out. (Interview 11, case, 23-year-old stu- 
dent from Dublin) 


Although the above interviewee went on to describe a certain amount 
of hassle in attending for regular check ups, and a resistance to doing cer- 
tain types of tests (swabs, as he considered these to be ‘too intrusive’), 
there was a view among many of the respondents that they, at the very 
least, ‘did not mind’ attending. Others spoke about how glad they were 
about being able to attend and how ‘enlightened’ it was that sexual health 
services for gay men were now available in Dublin: 


But America . . . definitely living in San Francisco . . . knowing a lot of people 
who were involved in AIDS research and AIDS awareness, that made me very 
conscious of taking regular check ups. It was a wonderful thing to find that 
when I came home there was that same awareness. Although now, it’s much 
bigger. . . . There was this facility for it. That was great! (Interview 22, case, 
38-year-old restaurant manager) 


There was a perception that the same level of awareness among MSM 
did not exist outside the Dublin area and that the same level of services 
was not available: 
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I think outside the city area... they're slightly . . . I’m not saying they're 
ignorant... don't take me wrong . . . they're still what we call traditional ... 
in an extent . . . some old habits die hard. (Interview 6, gay venue, 52-year- 
old unemployed man) 


Thus, the proactive response from MSM in this study must be read not 
just in terms of the moral imperative of MSM to be responsible in relation 
to sexual health, but also as an emancipatory practice — an outing practice 
in itself for MSM living in the Greater Dublin Area and MSM attending 
the service from other parts of the country. This response of MSM attend- 
ing clinics in Dublin signifies the relevance of local and regional factors, 
referred to by Connell and Messerschmidt (2005) and, as discussed earlier, 
in the construction of men's gender identities. The men's response is 
understandable in the light of a generally conservative approach to sexu- 
ality in Irish society and on behalf of the Irish state and the structuring of 
local health services. It was as recently as 1979 that contraception was 
legalized in Ireland, and the early 1990s when condoms became widely 
available in various retail and leisure outlets (Collins, 2001). Throughout 
the world, governments were slow to react to HIV, but the Irish state also 
‘dragged its heels’ relative to its European neighbours. At the height of a 
western concern about an epidemic, and while European campaigns were 
underway advocating safer sex, the Irish Family Planning Association 
was fined IR £400 by the Irish state for selling condoms in Dublin’s Virgin 
Mega store (Collins, 2001). The Irish government first funded a general 
AIDS information leaflet in 1985, three years after the first Irish case of 
HIV was diagnosed, and anal sex was not decriminalized until 1993. Prior 
to this decriminalization, public health campaigns and services did not 
encourage safer sex between MSM as to do so may have been perceived 
as condoning criminal behaviour (Butler and Woods, 1992). The growing 
availability of a network of genitourinary (GU)/sexual health clinics that 
operate without any charge to the user signifies a change in this policy 
(Lohan and Coleman, 2005). 

Thus far, we have been suggesting support for our hypothesis that 
MSM contradict hegemonic masculine help-seeking attitudes and behav- 
iour in relation to health. The MSM in this study demonstrate a strong 
pattern of attending regularly for sexual health screening as well as seek- 
ing early treatment for symptoms of STIs. However, this was not a uni- 
versal pattern among the men in this study. Not all participants 
communicated a willingness to attend sexual health services — either rou- 
tinely for checks or even on symptom recognition. This was particularly 
the case for men recruited from the gay venues (non-clinical sites), where 
only a little over half of the respondents had been to a clinic for STI 
screening, and also among older men across the sampling sites. The per- 
ception among the interviewees that attending sexual health clinics was a 
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younger man's practice is a trend that is reflected in national statistics 
(Carroll et al., 2002). Variance in accessing health services in the overall 
sample, and sometimes variance within individuals, indicates the com- 
plexity of ascribing masculine or feminine modes of health-seeking behav- 
iours to MSM. Of particular interest to us were the ways in which some 
men described why they did not attend for regular health screening in 
terms of being, as it were, “typical men”. For example, one respondent 
explained how he found it difficult to attend even on recognition of symp- 
toms (embodied changes): 


I think with guys . . . men are notoriously bad . . . they won't even go to the 
doctors for stomach ache ... so they think I’ve just a strained muscle . . . if the 
lymph nodes . . . just strained muscle, just carry on. (Interview 5, gay venue, 
42-year-old retail executive from the UK, living in Dublin) 

Another interviewee explained he did not attend for regular check-ups 
‘because in a way it is trying to do the macho thing’. “You know, “I haven't 
been to see a doctor for 20 years” ’ (Interview 9, case, 40-year-old hair- 
dresser from Dublin). According to this view, attending regularly for 
health screening was not what ordinary guys did. As Connell notes in an 
earlier study: ‘the familiar heterosexual definition of homosexual men as 
effeminate is an inaccurate description of some homosexual men who 
mostly do “act like a guy”, but it is not wrong in sensing the outrage they 
do hegemonic masculinity’ (Connell, 1992: 748). The concurrence of mas- 
culine identities (heterosexual along with traditional hetero-masculinity) 
gives credence to the point made by Connell and Messerschmidt (2005: 
852), and referred to above, of the need to explicitly recognize the layer- 
ing of masculinities and the potential for internal contradiction within all 
practices that construct masculinities. 

A more substantial group of men who contravened the trend of proac- 
tively attending health services (who cut across both samples but were pre- 
dominantly present in the non-clinical sample) were closeted homosexual 
men. For men who were closeted, or who identified themselves as being 
uncomfortable with their homosexuality, attending health services was 
problematic and mostly avoided. The following participant describes the 
difficulty of attending a clinic if one is not ‘out’ about one’s sexual orienta- 
tion and/or not knowledgeable about sexual health. He describes how the 
clinic and gay world can represent ‘another world’ from his regular world 
and his fear that the two worlds might collide at the doors of the clinic: 


... when you are closeted . . . or just coming out . . . there is an awful lot of fear 
... about an awful lot of things. ... When you are terrified that your workmates 
... your family, would know that you are gay . . . you do not want to know about 
syphilis. You don't even want to know that yourself . . . never mind take the risk 


of coming here and meeting one of your college lecturers . . . or neighbours, or 
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workmates. I mean... I don’t think you even dream of meeting them here... 
but you would dream of meeting them walking out . . . I mean... you would 
never dream that you would meet somebody that you would know in the clinic. 
Am... 50 for people who aren't out . . . I don’t think they would be coming here. 
(Interview 2, case, 40-year-old factory worker from the West of Ireland) 


In relation to the first hypothesis posed in this study, that MSM’s help- 
seeking behaviour in relation to sexual health would contest established 
hegemonic masculine help-seeking behaviours, we have found much evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis. The data mostly support an acceptance by 
MSM to care for their sexual health, which translated into reports of active 
help-seeking behaviour — albeit that this trend was stronger among partici- 
pants who were recruited from clinical sites, and thus, arguably, socialized 
into health vigilance. We explained that this attitude and reported behav- 
iour was rationalized by the men in this study in terms of being gay but also 
in terms of being part of a metropolitan and progressive gay health culture 
in an Irish context. The hypothesis was not universally supported, however. 
Some men explained they did not attend, or were reluctant to attend, regu- 
lar health screening because they aligned themselves with men in general — 
‘doing the macho thing’ — or because it was what ‘younger men did”, but 
mostly because they were not comfortable with being gay outside certain 
confined environments. We return to a discussion of this hypothesis along- 
side our next hypothesis in the conclusion. 


Sex, Relationships and Partner Notification 

MSM are widely reported in the sexual health literature as being ‘a prob- 
lem group’ in relation to partner notification largely because of their 
reputedly higher numbers of sexual contacts and their higher frequency 
of casual and anonymous sexual encounters relative to the heterosexual 
population. For example, van Duynhoven et al. (1998), in their study of 
partner notification outcomes among clients diagnosed with gonorrhoea 
and chlamydia, report that the relative failure by MSM to refer partners 
(to clinics) may be attributed to the high frequency of anonymous sex- 
ual contacts (73 percent of homosexual relationships were ‘one-night 
stands’ compared with 42 percent of the heterosexual relationships). 
Munday et al. (1983), in their research on partner notification of hepati- 
tis B positive people, concluded that named contacts in stable relation- 
ships were more easily traced than ‘young homosexuals with frequent 
anonymous contacts’. In their retrospective analysis of partner notifica- 
tion for 273 cases of gonorrhoea, Rogstad et al. (1999: 538) concluded 
that ‘success [of partner notification] among homosexuals remained dis- 
appointingly low’. Only one major study contradicts this finding — the 
European Partner Notification Study Group (2001). This report stated 
that the outcomes of HIV partner notification for current partners was 
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similar whether the index patient was MSM or heterosexually infected. 
Instead, the key differential in being able to successfully implement 
partner notification was noted in terms of differences in tracing current 
and ex-partners. Ex-partners were usually more difficult to trace. 

In our study, our concern is not with establishing epidemiological facts 
on the success of partner notification between different sexual groups, but 
with the experience of partner notification from the perspectives of MSM. 
We wish to explore links in our data between MSM’s self-reported atti- 
tudes and behaviours in relation to anonymous sex and their attitudes to 
participating in partner notification. Within our sample of patients attend- 
ing the clinical sites, the situation was very varied in terms of the partici- 
pants” ability to engage with partner notification. For example, while 
almost half of the respondents (49 percent) were in a position to contact 
trace all of their contacts in the previous three months, a smaller propor- 
tion of the sample (20 percent) was not in a position to contact any of their 
partners. The reasons provided for not being able to contact previous sex- 
ual contacts corresponds with the broader sexual health literature in 
terms of being engaged in casual or anonymous sex and consequently not 
having contact details or names. In the words of one of the participants: 


It is just one of those things . . . you are not building relationships with people. 

It’s purely sex. (Interview 14, case, 40-year-old technician from outside Dublin) 

Many of the men (over two-thirds) had been to saunas (or bathhouses) 
in the last year where anonymous sex in darkened and conversation-free 
spaces is the norm, as described in the following narrative: 


Well initlally there are changing rooms and lockers, then you'll go up then and 
there's cubicles and showers and there's a steam room and sauna, the sauna 
you can see people, you can see what they look like, the steam room that's a bit 
darker, there's a glass door and there's a small hall way and then you go into 
the right and it's dark there, but also up on the top floor there's what's called 
the dark room and now that's pitch black, so people are having sex and they 
don't even know what the other person looks like. (Interview 17, contact, from 
rural area, factory worker) 


So far, we are sugpesting that there is much variability within our sam- 
ple of MSM in terms of their ability to engage with partner notification. 
In correspondence with the broader sexual health literature, we too find 
that MSM’s engagement in casual and anonymous sex is an influencing 
factor in their ability, or choice to, engage with partner notification. 
However, what we also found — and which has not previously been 
reported in the literature — is that partner notification is also difficult 
within the context of close personal relationships among MSM (Coleman 
and Lohan, 2007). The health professional literature focuses on the mech- 
anisms of finding out whether or not patients have contact details to 
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inform their sexual partners but neglects the process of telling the news 
to sexual partners. As described in the introduction, partner notification 
most usually occurs through patient referral - where the patient informs 
his or her contacts, rather than through provider referral. For some of the 
men in this study, anticipating the process of partner notification was a 
cause of anxiety. The anxiety related to trying to work out how and when 
they would break the news to their partners and what exactly they would 
tell them. In particular, they worried about the reactions they would 
receive and the impact on their relationships. This was a particular con- 


cern for those in long-term partnerships: 


Driving home I had to go through all the possible scenarios . . . not knowing how 
he would react. (Interview 1, case, 49-year-old administrator, living in Dublin) 
Yeah, that was a worry. If they have that now, how am I going to tell? The 
biggest obstacle then was telling somebody that I had been seeing. But they 
were negative, they were fine. That worked out alright. Basically, 1t was just 
worry. (Interview 29, case, 31-year-old clerical officer from Dublin) 


For a small number of interviewees the fear was one of violence both 
verbal and physical. This participant highlights how there was a sense of 
unpredictability to the situation: 

P: Yeah, J was a bit nervous but I said to myself it has to be dealt with and I am 
dealing with it. Even, I spoke to a friend of mine and I said ring me in about 
two hours time just in case I am dead ... (laughmg). I said I am going to tell 
him, he is on his way here and I am going to sit him down and tell him. So 
I said ring me in two hours to make sure I am alive . . . (laughing) joking like. 


I: Did you feel he would be aggressive? 


P: Of course... you don't know what way someone 18 going to react when 
you tell them. . . . Immediately they are going to throw the blame on you. 
(Interview 15, case, 56-year-old waiter from Dublin) 


Other participants described how it did mean the end to long-term rela- 
tionships, usually because of a breakdown in trust in the expectation of 
monogamy. Repeatedly in the interviews, telling contacts was shown to 
be a testing time for long-term relationships: 

I think that's probably the reason that we split up so many times and yet each 

time we split up we got back together and we didn't really sort of sit down 

and clarify, work everything out. (Interview 25, case, 33-year-old male from 

Dublin, unemployed) 


While the men in this study acknowledged that casual and anonymous 
sex created difficulties for them in terms of being able to report contact 
details of their sexual contacts for the purposes of partner notification, they 
also reported difficulties in carrying out partner notification in terms of 
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“breaking bad news” to their sexual contacts. In particular, this study has 
shown that informing partners (patient referral) was most difficult in the 
context of stable relationships. This finding suggests a bias in health profes- 
sional literature, which describes the difficulty of partner notification for 
MSM only in terms of being due to “frequent”, ‘anonymous’ and ‘casual’ sex. 


Concluslon 


In this article we used standpoints derived from binary thinking (mascu- 
line vs feminine, homosexual vs heterosexual) as points from which to 
explore diversity of gender, sexuality and sexual healthcare practices 
within a sample of MSM. In particular, our interest is in exploring lay per- 
spectives of MSM on partner notification for STIs. As noted at the outset 
of this article, partner notification is a standardized and universal means 
of preventing and treating STIs and, despite the fact that it depends on lay 
cooperation to succeed, very little research explores the acceptability of 
such public health practices among MSM or other groups of patients. 
We sought to test the assumption that MSM might contest hegemonic 
masculine practices in relation to their health — that they would actively and 
routinely attend preventative sexual health services. Our data suggest that 
the MSM in this study did largely reject a hegemonic masculine typology of 
health-seeking in favour of voluntary, regular attendance for STI testing, as 
well as seeking early treatment for symptoms of STIs. This was frequently 
rationalized as being part of ‘being gay”. We described a sense of acceptance 
among some men for self-surveillance and a willingness to present at clinics 
for surveillance, if at times reluctantly. It suggests as Pryce (2000, 2004) does 
(following Foucault, 1973) in his study of gay men's experiences of clinical 
encounters in STI clinics, that the clinical setting and health professionals are 
instrumental in recruiting the individual actor (gay men) into the role of 
agent of governmentality. It also suggests along with Robertson (2003, 
2006a) (following Crawford, 2000) that caring for one’s health is a balance 
between ‘don’t care/should care’, but that the moralizing rhetoric of ‘should 
care’ is further legitimated among gay men in the light of HIV/AIDS. In 
addition to these arguments of men’s bodies being subsumed to the disci- 
plinary regimes of modern healthcare, the MSM in this study also repre- 
sented active and voluntary attendance at STI clinics as emancipatory 
agency — as an act of gay pride and gay rights in modern Ireland, a state that 
has had a particularly conservative and punitive approach to homosexual 
ity and sexual healthcare. This analysis suggests the importance of under- 
standing the ‘geography of masculinities’ referred to by Connell and 
Messerschmidt (2005). The importance of attending sexual health service 
as a ‘gay right’ was constructed in the men’s narratives in relation to the 
provision of local healthcare services, national conservatism and the global 
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context in which gay groups have politicized access to sexual health serv- 
ices, especially in relation to HIV/AIDS. 

Active help-seeking was by no means universal among our study pop- 
ulation. Of particular interest to us was the ways some MSM presented a 
view of themselves as “typical men’ who are reluctant to care about their 
health and to consult health clinics. The ways in which hegemonic mas- 
culine practices were both contradicted and endorsed in the narratives as 
a whole highlights what Connell and Messerschmidt (2005: 852), in their 
reformulation of the concept of hegemonic masculinity, refer to as “the 
layering and potential internal contradictions within all practices that 
construct masculinities”. The contradictions in the narratives suggest that 
one cannot easily point to masculine or feminine gender health practices 
in the lives of MSM. Active help-seeking was further contradicted by 
closet gay men. In the mirror opposite to understandings of those men 
who described actively attending STI clinics as a matter of gay rights, for 
men who were not out as gay, infrequent or non-attendance at STI clinics 
was rationalized in terms of fear of exposure of being gay. Finally, there 
was also a perception among some older MSM in the sample that active 
help-seeking in relation to sexual health was what “younger men’ did. 

The lay perspectives presented in the second part of the analysis chal- 
lenge professional biases and prejudices about homosexual relationships 
(vs heterosexual relationships). Whilst we found evidence to support the 
claim that partner notification is difficult in the context of casual and 
anonymous sex, we also found that partner notification is difficult within 
the context of close personal relationships among MSM. This latter find- 
ing in relation to MSM has not previously been reported in the sexual 
health literature and suggests the need for a more nuanced understand- 
ing of gay men's relationships — and not just the nature of sexual encoun- 
ters — in order to understand the barriers to partner notification among 
MSM (Coleman and Lohan, 2007). Taken together, the reported findings 
of this study suggest that the health-seeking behaviours of MSM go 
beyond the binary dualisms of hegemonic masculine or hegemonic femi- 
nine patterns of help-seeking behaviours and also contradict some health 
professional stereotypes of gay relationships. 
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abstract: Sexual and reproductive health (SRH) issues affect both males and 
females and relate to gender inequalities and HIV/AIDS. In the past, the focus of 
SRH has not been on men but on women, who get pregnant and nurture the young. 
This is despite evidence showing that males exercise decision-making power in dif- 
ferent social-cultural spheres including the transmission of sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs). This article describes research on the impact of the Male Involve- 
ment programme in Namibia. The objectives of the programme were to train 
groups of males (nurses, clergy, police, soldiers and sportsmen) in SRH knowledge 
and communication skills. The research investigated the extent to which male par- 
ticipants gained SRH knowledge from the programme and the extent to which the 
knowledge gained affected their views on cultural conceptions of masculinity and 
femininity that influence their orientation towards SRH. The research utilized 
focus group interviews with participating males exposed to the programme. The 
findings showed that male participants increased their knowledge of human sexu- 
ality and sexual health. There were, however, differences in the extent of knowl- 
edge gained among the different male groups. The implications of these findings 
for gender relations were noted. Many of the males consequently appreciated the 
tensions existing in their own relationships with spouses as partly due to lack of 
appreciation of the other. They now saw that wives were not simply appendages 
of their husbands and that women are not quite as inferior as their culture had 
taught them to believe. They appreciated the reality of ‘emotional abuse’ (a concept 
de-emphasized in their culture). They could perceive the benefits that accrued to 
them personally as males from greater female empowerment and from changing 
their attitudes towards them. This study raises the possibility that masculine 
behaviours driven by culture can be changed through education. 
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Introduction 


Many countries are concerned with sexual and reproductive health (SRH) 
because it affects male and female relationships and relates to population 
growth, gender inequalities and sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
including HIV and AIDS. Although SRH is an issue that affects both men 
and women, in the past the focus has been on women, as people who get 
pregnant and nurture the young. Men have largely been neglected, espe- 
cially in Africa. This is despite evidence showing that males exercise 
decision-making power in different social-cultural spheres and for bad or 
good they are involved in family planning, gender dynamics and 
HIV/AIDS and STD transmission. For example, in many African cultures, 
upon marriage, a man and his family pay lobola (a dowry price) to the fam- 
ily of the bride. ‘An implicit outcome of this transaction is that it shifts 
reproductive decision making power to the male side’ (Doodo, 1998: 3). 
Thus men are instrumental in reproductive decision-making. The gen- 
dered nature of marriages favours men, whose costs in reproduction are 
minimal. For men, more children imply little physical cost (although it 
costs in financial terms) but great prestige (in terms of affirming their mas- 
culinity). Consequently, men do not favour contraceptives. It is increas- 
ingly being realized that the effectiveness of family planning programmes 
is suspect where men are not involved. According to Sternberg and 
Hubley (2004: 2), empowerment of women without the involvement of 
men in SRH is ‘at best a partial solution and at worst could create conflict 
and result in more problems by increasing men’s feelings of alienation’. To 
this end, Westoff and Bankole (1995) found that, although women consis- 
tently preferred to delay, limit or cease childbearing at some point, they 
failed to do so because of the objections of their husbands. Things changed 
if their partners were involved from the beginning. Research from Kenya 
revealed that men who have some SRH education are more likely than 
those who have none to support their partners in family planning and con- 
traception. They are also more likely to support their partners in preg- 
nancy and in making better SRH care decisions (Wegner et al, 1998). 
Involving men is similarly important in preventing STDs. Women are bio- 
logically more susceptible to infection with STDs by men than men by 
women. Men are more likely to show symptoms of STDs and may thus 
seek medication and treatment earlier than women. Therefore, attracting 
sexually active men to health programmes has a greater chance of pro- 
moting the SRH of both men and women. Consequently, focusing efforts 
on women’s sexual health alone is bound to be ineffective in 
the continued health of both men and women (Wegner et aL, 1998). 

It is such observations that have initiated interest in men’s health in 
Africa. Men’s health has been of great interest in developed countries, 
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where some health facilities have been exclusively targeted at men 
(Armstrong et al, 1999). Research on men's sexual health in Latin 
America is also growing. The Latin American research mostly focuses on 
social constructions of masculinity (see, for example, Sternberg and 
Hubley, 2004). In the context of high HIV infection rates, some researchers 
in Africa have discussed the relationship between masculinity and 
HIV/AIDS. In the African context, some efforts have also been aimed at 
overcoming the reluctance of men to use available health facilities and at 
promoting SRH among men. One such effort has been the Male 
Involvement in Sexual and Reproductive Health Project in Namibia. This 
study investigates the effects of this project on men's knowledge of SRH 
and on their traditional conceptions of masculinity. 


Men and SRH In Namibla 


Two important factors make men the focus of attention in efforts to pro- 
mote SRH in Namibia. The first is that men are instrumental in high pop- 
ulation growth. The Namibian Demographic and Health Survey (MOHSS, 
2000) revealed a high (3 percent) annual population growth in Namibia. 
This was partially deemed to be due to low (23 percent) utilization of fam- 
ily planning. Women are estimated to have an average of 6.7 children and 
22 percent of girls in the age group 15-19 are already mothers. leen preg- 
nancy represents 10.2 percent of the total national fertility. According to the 
Namibia Demographic and Health Survey (DHS), many Namibian 
women do not use contraception because they fear their male partner’s 
objection (MOHSS, 2000). Some males object to contraception as they want 
more children to maintain the image of being ‘real men”, while others worry 
that contraception may result in infertility (Drennan, 1998). Although many 
Namibian males have limited knowledge of contraception (SIAPAC, 1994), 
they have budgetary responsibility and make the laws that govern contra- 
ception and divorce. When these laws are changed to benefit women and 
adolescents, they also have a chance of benefiting men. Men's participa- 
tion is thus crucial in changing this situation. 

The second factor that makes men an important focus of attention in 
promoting SHR in Namibia is HIV/AIDS. In per capita terms Namibia is 
among the five countries worst affected by HIV and AIDS. The 2004 
Ministry of Health and Social Services (MOHSS, 2005) sentinel survey 
shows that about 19.7 percent of the population are infected with the HIV 
virus. It estimates that people with AIDS-related illnesses occupy 50-70 
percent of hospital beds, and that close to 14 percent of children younger 
than 15 are orphans due to the disease. In the 1990s, AIDS surpassed 
malaria and tuberculosis combined as the leading cause of morbidity in 
the country (United Nations, 1999). The disease has resulted in falling life 
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expectancy. It is this HIV/AIDS context that has put men's behaviour in 
the spotlight (Drennan, 1998). In accordance with cultural expectations 
(Mufune, 2003), Namibian men are inordinately engaged in risky sexual 
practices. It is this situation that prompted Namibia to embark on the 
project to engage men in SRH issues that is the focus of this paper. 


The Male Involvement In Sexual and Reproductive 
Health Project In Namibia 


The Male Involvement in Sexual and Reproductive Health Project was a 
programme piloted by the government of the Republic of Namibia (GRN) 
and supported by the United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA). The project operated with funding provided by the government 
of Luxembourg. The Namibian government's contribution to the project 
covered personnel, transport and maintenance costs. The government 
through the Ministry of Health and Social Services (MOHSS) also effec- 
tively implemented the project from the Northwest Health Directorate 
(NWHD). The project received technical support from the Margaret Sanger 
Centre International (MSCI), which helped with preparing training manu- 
als and materials such as booklets and pamphlets. The MSCI trained train- 
ers and developed tools for monitoring, collaborated in problem-solving 
and gave related support to the project. The general objectives of the proj- 
ect were: to contribute to the reduction of the overall growth rate of the 
population from 3.2 percent to 3.0 percent; to contribute to the reduction in 
total fertility from a rate of 6.7 percent to a rate of 6.0 percent; to help 
increase the prevalence of contraceptive use from 34 percent to 40 percent; 
and to help effect a 5 percent reduction in the incidence of STDs in the 
NWHD of Namibia by the year 2000. The project also aimed to increase 
individual male-female communication around specific concerns relating 
to sexual and reproductive health issues, such as contraceptive use, STDs, 
gender roles and responsibilities within families. 

The immediate objective of the project was to strengthen the NWHD's 
capacity to plan and manage all aspects of a Male Involvement pro- 
gramme. This included generating eight 15- to 30-second male-focused 
radio spot messages and more in-depth 30- to 60-minute weekly male- 
focused radio programmes on sexual and reproductive health and related 
gender issues. It included training male registered nurses (N = 78), 
Evangelical Lutheran church male pastors (90 clergy and 90 lay leaders), 
male local police and defence forces (40 peer educators and counsellors) 
and male sports club managers /coaches (N = 20) in issues such as family 
communication around SRH, gender concerns and personal decision- 
making and counselling. The project aimed to reach 25,000 men with 
media messages and 65,000 men with SRH written material Around 
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100,000 condoms in non-medical community based settings were to be 
distributed by the project. The project integrates SRH education into the 
existing training programmes of the five participating groups. These are 
the local police and defence force, male nurses, soccer clubs and pastors 
referred to above. 

The two specific objectives of this present research were to look at the 
extent to which participants gained SRH knowledge from the project and 
to investigate the extent to which the knowledge gained altered their 
views on traditional gender identities (Le. cultural conceptions of mas- 
culinity and femininity) affecting their orientation towards SRH The 
following questions were therefore posed: 


la. What effect did the project have on men's knowledge of aspects of 
female/male reproduction (e.g. reproductive organs, sexual abuse, 
domestic violence and communication)? 

1b. What effect did the project have on cultural beliefs and myths around 
male contraceptives (e.g. condoms, sterilization and abstinence)? 

1c. What effect did the project have on men's cultural beliefs around 
female contraceptive use (e.g. pills, Depo-Provera and IUDs)? 

2. What effect did the project have on gender identities (on masculinity 
and femininity) that affect sexual and reproductive health? 


Before addressing these questions, it is necessary to provide a short 
review of current research knowledge on how men relate to SRH in gen- 
eral and HIV/AIDS in particular. 


Men's Sexual and Reproductive Health 


In many parts of the world, men's health is a major subject of discussion 
and debate, both in popular magazines and public health policy. Although 
men’s health has not been a major focus in the African context, there is now 
literature that links masculinities to HIV/AIDS in the region. This suggests 
that, ‘men’s and women’s interactions with each other and the circum- 
stances under which they interact contribute significantly to health oppor- 
tunities and constraints’ (Schofield et al., 2000: 250). Its focus is on socially 
constructed ‘ways of being a man’ (i.e. masculinities) rather than simply on 
men’s physical and sexual attributes. This includes the social context within 
which gendered roles and relations are formed. Masculinity is a set of char- 
acteristics and behaviours expected of men in a given culture that are con- 
stantly created and recreated. It is an expression of the often contradictory 
and ambivalent images that men hold of themselves in relation to women 
(Brittan, 1989: 3). Thus, in any culture, pluralistic images of masculinity are 
identifiable, but there exists an ideal hegemonic masculinity that men 
measure themselves against and are measured against by other people 
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(Connell, 1987). Hegemonic masculinity occupies a position of cultural 
authority and leadership in relation to subordinate masculinities and to 
women (Oliffe, 2006). Studies in Southern Africa suggest that there exists 
a hegemonic masculinity that emphasizes “toughness, aggressiveness, sto- 
icism and sexuality’ (Brown et aL, 2005: 586). Brown et al. (2005) found that 
in Namibia, having multiple partners and fathering many children were 
important markers of masculinity. Similarly, Woods and Jewkes (2001) 
found that, among some groups of Xhosa boys in South Africa, the number 
of girlfriends one had was a defining feature of manhood. Writing from a 
slightly different angle, Silberschmidt (2003) found a link between hege- 
monic masculinity and susceptibility to HIV/AIDS in East Africa. She sug- 
gests a “masculinity crisis” resulting from changes in the economy and 
social structures, arguing that recent socioeconomic change has affected 
men more deeply than women. Consequently, men's roles and identities 
have been challenged while those of women have in some ways been 
strengthened. Although men benefit from patriarchy and have formal 
authority, socioeconomic change has ensured that many lack employment 
and have insufficient income. This prevents them from fulfilling their 
expected roles and undermines their authority. As Silberschmidt (2003: 132) 
explains, ‘not being able to live up to social roles and expectations has seri- 
ous consequences for male gender identity, social value and self esteem — 
not to mention their sexual and reproductive behaviour”. As a result of their 
inability to become ‘men’ through breadwinning roles, men seek affirma- 
tion of their masculinity through multi-partnered sexual relationships and 
sexually irresponsible behaviour. It is also in this context that “women all 
too often pay the price in terms of domestic violence and abuse in spite of 
their increased economic and social roles as well as increased self value’ 
(Silberschmidt, 2003: 132). In similar circumstances, Abrahams and Jewkes 
(2006) found that young men who perpetrated partner violence engaged in 
significantly higher levels of risky sexual behaviour than non-perpetrators. 

Is masculinity necessarily wedded to a constrained SRH, including 
HIV/AIDS? Not really. Masculinities are constantly breaking down and 
challenged; they are constructed and reconstructed. As Morrell (2001) 
argues, this provides ground for optimism as new types of masculinity 
that embrace gender equality can be promoted. The existence of multiple 
masculinities also implies that, ‘while many men use violence to control 
women, many do not. Many men are caring husbands and fathers who do 
care about the well being of their families. And many men and women 
have mutual interests in improving their family, raising health children 
and being in good health themselves” (Silberschmidt, 2003: 142). In this 
context, Montgomery et al (2006) found that males in rural KwaZulu 
Natal in South Africa were positively involved with their families and 
households in a variety of ways. 
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The Namibian Male Involvement Project should be seen in the context 
of the possibility of promoting alternative types of masculinity and the 
mutual interest that men and women have in being healthy. 


Research Methods 


The research into the Male Involvement Project was a qualitative study 
using focus group and in-depth interviews. The study was conducted 
between January and May 2004. All research assistants were brought 
together in Windhoek for a three-day workshop where they were trained 
in focus group discussions as well as interpretation of questions and con- 
cepts. All interviews were in Oshiwambo (the local language). Pocus 
group interviews were held with males who had been exposed to the 
Male Involvement Project since 1997. Among these were: (1) police: one 
group of six master trainers and one group of six trainees; (2) soccer club: 
one group of six master trainers and one group of six trainees; (3) defence: 
one group of six master trainers and one group of six trainees; (4) male 
nurses: one group of six master trainers and one group of six trainees; and 
(5) Elcin Church (pastors and lay leaders): one group of six master train- 
ers and one group of six trainees. 

There were a total of five groups for master trainers. Two focus group 
sessions for each group were conducted. This amounted to 10 sessions for 
master trainers. There were four groups of trainees. We did not manage to 
have focus interviews with soccer trainees, hence they are not reported in 
this article. Again two focus group sessions each were conducted for 
trainees, making for a total of eight focus group sessions for trainees. There 
were therefore a total of 18 focus group sessions involving both master 
trainers and trainees. This study was located in the Northwest Health 
Directorate (Le. Ohangwena, Oshana, Omusati and Oshikoto regions). The 
people in this area are overwhelmingly Oshiwambo 

As anticipated, it was not always possible to get the same individuals 
in follow-up sessions. We substituted absentees with people who were 
similar to them, ie. dropouts were replaced with individuals from match- 
ing groups. All interviewees had some link with the male involvement 
training group. Master trainers were given two sessions that covered three 
topics. Two topics were covered in the first interview. The researchers 
worked in groups of two individuals. Respondents were selected through 
purposive sampling. The duration of each interview was about three hours 


Data Analysis 

Interviews were analysed using content analysis (see Babbie, 2006). They 
were scanned for knowledge displayed and comments about sexual 
behaviour, STDs and HIV/AIDS. Categories of responses were then 
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refined and incorporated into research themes. Then interview data were 
systematically examined to explore how themes were portrayed. Views 
from different groups of participants were compared by the author. In the 
findings section of the article, illustrative comments are presented for the 
various themes in order to convey respondents” beliefs in their own 
words. One problem with our data analysis is that we did not have inter- 
views for one category of informants, ie. soccer players, and may not 
have had a complete picture of the topics of concern to them. Another lim- 
itation is that there are no similar studies with which to cross-check the 
evidence presented in this study. 


Results 


Respondents were asked how effective the master trainers were. Most 
reported that they were effective. They emphasized that trainers were 
courageous to teach on issues of SRH in a cultural situation where people 
do not normally talk about sex: “We did not experience any problems with 
the trainers, they are really courageous and if there is something that you 
do not understand, you just ask that question and they will explain and 
make sure that you understand that particular thing’ (pastor trainers 
group). Male nurses echoed these views, ‘the project coordinators were 
very free to teach. There was no shame. They were super.’ There was 
mixed reaction to the teaching materials that the project coordinators 
were utilizing. According to pastors, videos were not too effective because 
they could not really be followed very well. They thought that although 
posters enhance understanding of issues, there were not enough of them. 
Use of English language cassettes came in for criticism because not every- 
body understood them well It is in this context that they recommended 
to the project coordinator that the materials used be translated into 
Oshiwambo. On the other hand, the more educated police and defence 
respondents felt that the materials that they were given were effective, 
although they expressed the need for follow-up training that could assist 
them in refreshing the information acquired during the first training 
period. Similarly, most of the more educated male nurses indicated that 
they were happy with the teaching materials. According to them materi- 
als such as “TV and video cassettes enabled us to see the practice and not 
just the theory. We have STD pamphlets. When we see it, we clearly see 
the dangers.’ The differences between the views of nurses, police and 
defence and pastors reflect differences in their levels of education. 
Despite the said problems of teaching materials, most respondents 
clearly perceived collective benefits from the training they received. Male 
nurses trainers in particular said they developed the knowledge and 
skills to help them when they give health education on STDs, HIV/AIDS 
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and domestic violence and that the training had helped them to share 
knowledge with other men and women without shame. 


Outcomes from the Training 
In this research, selected members of the five participating groups were 
tested on their knowledge of human (female and male) anatomy, and sex- 
ual and reproductive health. Responses to questions indicated the impact 
of the training on the participants. 

Individuals and focus groups among the police, male nurses, pastors 
and defence force members were asked to describe and explain the func- 
tioning of such male features as erections, ejaculation, sperm, testes, 
prostate and urethra. From the different responses that were given, it was 
clear that all the respondents were knowledgeable on these topics. The 
male nurses had prior training and therefore gave correct biomedical def- 
initions of the prostate and other male organs. There were a minority of 
interviewees among the police/defence trainees who could not explain 
the prostate and could not identify the testes on the model provided to 
them, although most could do so confidently. 

The second type of question concerned knowledge of STDs and aspects 
of birth control. In particular, we asked respondents to tell us what they 
knew about urinary tract infections and their treatment, and about HIV 
and AIDS. We also asked them what they knew about conventional birth 
control methods (Le. pills, injectables, sterilization) and methods such as 
coitus interruptus and the calendar method. They were also asked about 
masturbation and the determination of the sex of the baby. Again, as 
expected, male nurses showed considerable knowledge of STDs, but all 
were able to mention common STDs such as gonorrhoea, syphilis, herpes, 
etc. All respondents were very knowledgeable about the relationship 
between HIV and AIDS. Moreover, they showed a high-level knowledge 
of birth control methods and how they work Respondents mentioned 
pills, condoms and injectables as conventional ways of preventing preg- 
nancy in Namibia. All of the nurses claimed to have heard about coitus 
interruptus and the calendar method, although a few individuals claimed 
that they were not personally familiar with them. All of the nurses seemed 
certain that these two methods were not very effective in practice. The 
police / defence trainers also mentioned that the calendar method is diffi- 
cult to control. Because of irregularities in ovulation, the chances that a 
woman using the calendar method will fall pregnant are great. In a rela- 
tionship without effective communication a man may force sex while a 
woman is ovulating, which may lead to pregnancy. 

The nurses knew a lot about and were generally positive about mastur- 
bation, arguing that it was an important tool in the age of HIV/AIDS. They 
attributed the sex of the baby to the father, although male nurse trainees 
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were clearer in their explanations of the mixing of “Y” (male) and X’ 
(female) chromosomes. The responses from the police/defence trainees 
showed some lack of knowledge. Their responses were dominated by two 
stands: that chromosomes determined the sex of the baby and that diet 
determines the sex of a baby. In addition some police/defence trainers 
believed that sleeping position determined whether the child would be a 
boy or a girl. On who and what determines the sex of a baby, the pastor 
trainers said it is God and no one else, while the pastor trainees agreed that 
both parents play a role in determining the sex of the baby. It seems that the 
training did not erase some religious beliefs among pastors since they also 
mentioned traditional beliefs about what assists in determining the sex of 
the baby. For example, if the partners want a baby girl they will put ongalo 
(a basket) under their bed when having sex, while they will put a bow and 
arrow under the pillow for a baby boy. Thus it seems that the training from 
the project did not erase some traditional beliefs among some groups. 

Respondents in the trainer and trainee group of the police and defence 
forces listed STDs as: gonorrhoea, urinary tract infections, syphilis, HIV / 
AIDS, hepatitis, genital warts, herpes and chlamydia. Some diseases were 
also named in Oshiwambo, including ‘Okatumba’, ‘Kapofi’ and ‘Kakola’. 
This list of names displaying local knowledge gave the impression that 
respondents were well informed on the different STDs and the symptoms 
associated with them. 

Both police/defence trainees and trainers were of the opinion that most 
STDs are contracted through unsafe sexual intercourse with an infected 
person. Although the trainers also mentioned unhygienic conditions 
(food and water) as a contributing factor that can lead to the accumulation 
of bacteria on the penis thus resulting in STDs. All groups said that med- 
ical doctors are best in treating STDs, but that traditional healers and 
pharmacies are also consulted for treatment. They acknowledged that 
there is a general distrust towards approaching medical doctors among 
people with STDs because of lack of confidentiality. However, male nurse 
trainers did not agree that medical practitioners discuss their patients’ 
diseases with one another. Some of the trainees were of the opinion that 
HIV is contracted through sexual intercourse only. The impression from 
the responses was that the effects of HIV/AIDS are well known and 
respondents are aware that contracting HIV/AIDS can be fatal. 

Police and defence force respondents listed contraceptive methods that 
they were familiar with as follows: the rhythm method, male and female 
condoms, sterilization, coitus interruptus, calendar methods, pills, injec- 
tions, abstinence and castration. One of the respondents from the police/ 
defence trainee group made the following statement regarding castration, 
‘if a person is castrated he is better off because there will be no erection, no 
sex, no HIV and no children’. Respondents argued that continuous use of 
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pills and injections could lead to side effects (women gaining weight, con- 
tinuous menstruation and high blood pressure). They also highlighted rea- 
sons for the low prevalence of condom use. Among older men, it is mainly 
because they are used to enjoying sex without a condom and it is difficult 
for them to change. They also believed that condom use can lead to losing 
an erection thus interrupting the sexual act. There is a general feeling that 
women do not want their partners to use a condom because it signifies lack 
of trust and love. The decision of whether or not couples use condoms is 
seen to lie with the woman and not the man because the vagina is a “prop- 
erty’ that is hers to control. 

All the police/defence trainers and trainees knew the difference 
between impotency and erectile dysfunction. Impotency was described as 
when a man is erect but has a low sperm count and can therefore not pro- 
duce a baby. They believed that impotency can be a permanent problem 
but with proper medication some people can be cured, while in the case 
of an erectile dysfunction, the problem might be temporary and may be 
caused by unhealthy diet and lack of interest in the sexual partner. 

The pastor trainers indicated lack of knowledge as the reason why peo- 
ple do not use contraceptives. They mentioned 'Okugwila” as a traditional 
contraceptive method. In this method the man will sleep with the woman 
with his head under her hand but without any sexual intercourse. 
However, what happens in between is unknown to them. Both groups of 
pastors have thorough knowledge of masturbation and could identify it 
as a way of practising safer sex. 

One of the things the project did was to teach the male respondents about 
the ‘opposite sex’. Respondents were asked to describe and explain the 
functioning of the uterus, egg, clitoris, urethra, ovulation, menstruation, 
fertilization, foetus, etc. All the groups managed to do this quite well They 
were also asked questions around pregnancy. These included questions an 
appropriate food, sex and daily workloads during pregnancy, unhealthy 
signs during pregnancy and birth spacing. Male nurse trainers pointed out 
that some medications are not advised during pregnancy as they may harm 
the foetus. They all agreed that so long as the food is nutritious a pregnant 
woman might eat anything. They pointed out that it might depend on the 
mood of the woman and her condition. All respondents largely agreed with 
the view that some pregnant women have a tendency to vomit some food. 
They all pointed to cultural myths (representing local knowledge) concern- 
ing food during pregnancy such as: “No orange is allowed because the baby 
will be yellow.” “No frog because the baby will have a big mouth.” “No rab- 
bit, the baby’s eyes will be big, ears long and buttocks up.’ ‘In my culture 
the giraffe is not allowed [said by somebody from neighbouring Kavango]. 
I forget the reason why.” “No eating of the ostrich or elephant meat because 
the baby will look like these animals?’ (male nurses trainers). ‘Culturally, 
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some say that if a pregnant woman eats frogs the baby will cry like a frog. 
I believe that there are no grounds for these beliefs.’ ‘Another myth is that 
when a woman eats eggs the baby’s head will be like an egg.’ “Eating cater- 
pillar will result in a child with a lot of saliva.” Eating pigs will result m a 
child crying like a pig.’ 

Both male nurse trainers and trainees pointed to the fact that a pregnant 
woman should not be burdened with a heavy workload. None saw any- 
thing wrong with sex during pregnancy, although trainees pointed out 
that some women tend to abort during the first and last three months and, 
for these women, sex may not be advisable. Most police and defence force 
respondents believe that if a woman is healthy during pregnancy, sexual 
intercourse can continue until the last phase before delivery, although 
during the final days before delivery it needs to be cautious as rough sex 
can harm the unborn child. There were, however, a few members in the 
police/defence force trainees group that argued that releasing sperm in a 
pregnant women gives the unborn child stamina. This argument gener- 
ally was opposed as most group members stated that sperm do not con- 
tain food that a person can consume. They argued that in many instances 
sperm might actually be infected with a disease, which, if contracted by 
an unborn child, can be fatal. 

All the male nurse trainees pointed to signs of ill health during preg- 
nancy as including ‘vomiting/swelling of lower limbs/ high blood pres- 
sure, varicose veins’. ‘Some are very thin, very small feet means that the 
pelvis is small and that gives problems in delivering vaginally.’ Male 
nurse trainers added anaemia or paleness in the white part of the eye, 
tongue or nails as a sign that a woman is unhealthy. All the respondents 
agreed that breastfeeding was no guarantee against getting pregnant. The 
nurses argued that the hormone prolactin, which is produced during 
breastfeeding, may help to prevent pregnancy, but this was not in all 
women and certainly not for those who are menstruating. The general 
stand among nurses was that breastfeeding couldn't be used as a contra- 
ceptive. They pointed out that traditionally Owambo couples stayed 
apart when a woman was breastfeeding, but this is no longer the case and 
sex between couples with unweaned babies is normal. 

On the question of how long after delivery a woman can have sex, all 
groups of respondents stated that it depended on the way the delivery 
went and on whether the pregnant woman is healthy or not. It was, how- 
ever, stated that most people will want to wait until after three to six 
months after delivery as the woman must be given enough time to recover. 


Benefits of the Training 
All of the male nurses claimed that their personal life and sexuality had 
been enriched. Thus, ‘it opened my eyes on sexuality. Before this I did not 
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know about the physiological changes that occur in humans as they pre- 
pare for sex, now I do.” T have improved my sexuality. In our culture 
nobody teaches you about how to perform sex with a girl.” When pressed 
to elaborate on the personal benefits that were derived, the following 
were mentioned: they now knew about different styles of sex and this 
came in handy when their wives were pregnant; they now knew how to 
concentrate emotionally and physically when having sex; and they said 
that they now were in a position to protect themselves (safe sex). As one 
respondent said, “sex is such a wonderful thing. I have to protect myself 
in order to have sex longer.’ They also knew about testicular examination, 
the dangers of overdoing sex that are related to prostrate cancer, how the 
sperm moves, and they had improved their knowledge of menstruation 
and, as a result, T now have more respect for our mothers.” 

Police and defence respondents also mentioned benefits flowing from 
their education as: T changed my lifestyle because of this project, I did not 
know about emotional abuse but now I am more understanding to my 
wife. We know that we should not abuse our wives either emotionally or 
physically.’ These respondents claimed that they are incorporating what 
they learned at home. For example, they explain to their female children 
about their first menstruation (fathers do not normally do this in their cul- 
ture). The police and defence force respondents reported learning that 


A woman needs to be prepared for sexual intercourse so that she can enjoy it. 
So you have to tell her a few hours before or during morning hours that tonight 
we must have sex. The other thing is that we as partners do not get the sexual 
desires at the same time, so if you (the man) do not have sexual desires that 
time/day and your wife wants to have sex, which she might not say directly, 
you must understand. During the workshop we were told that everyone has 
the right to ask for what she wants. So when I went back I explained this to my 
wife and nowadays she is not afraid to ask me if she wants sex or anything, or 
if she has a problem she must talk about it. 


In different words, the pastors more or less expressed similar ideas to 
those of the police and defence force respondents: 


This programme has a lot of benefits of which we males did not have. 
Through this programme we were given information, which we did not have. 
We also came to know what a woman is, when she is ready for sexual inter- 
course and when she is not ready. When we started we were very shy. We 
could not even face the facilitator. Some members [elderly men] of the course 
even felt the facilitator was teaching us things that are not supposed to be 
talked about in public. But after a while we realized that the programme is 
really helping us not only as individuals but our families too. There were 
times when if the wife refused you sexual intercourse you could become 
angry. Now we are well informed, at least we understand our wives now and 


peace is prevailing in our relationship. 
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Some of the pastors were almost lyrical in their expressions: 


... the programme is very helpful to all of us — no matter how young or old. In 
the past we did not have enough education and this is a good time to know 
ourselves, We are satisfied that now we know ourselves. Previously, we were 
Just like a man who is driving a car and does not know the machinery in it. 


Now we know our machinery. 


According to the pastors, men did not have knowledge of their own 
bodies, especially the reproductive system and its functions. They had 
few ideas about STDs and how they are transmitted. They claimed that, 


... our female counterparts have been given some advice, that is why this pro- 
gramme has really been helpful to us, as we know now how diseases can 
spread, especially prostate cancer, which was a new thing to all of us. We never 
knew or heard about it before, we only came to hear about it in this pro- 


gramme. The programme also taught us how to prevent prostate cancer. 


The fact that respondents recognized the benefits derived from their 
training did not prevent them from seeing its shortcomings or, indeed, 
from suggesting remedies. The pastors suggested that the programme 
could be extended to younger people, 


. . . because they are the ones whose marriages end up in divorce or in disor- 
ganization. Younger couples also experience a lot of fights. If the programme is 


introduced to them, perhaps they will improve their relationships by changing 
their behaviours and attitudes towards their wives. 


They were shocked to learn about some lifestyles practised in cultures 
other than their own. One example they pointed to came from a work- 
shop where the instructor on lifestyles gave the example of people having 
sexual intercourse with horses. The pastors felt this was a new thing in 
Namibia. Many of the shortcomings pointed by most male nurse trainers 
were actually not programme related and pertained to the pressures of 
their work situation. They included their frustrations at the lack of trans- 
lation of the teaching material into local languages and the problem of 
transport and time to enable them to train others on SRH matters: 


We do not teach others about what we have learnt because as nurses we are 
overloaded with work. We are occupied as workers in the hospital and have lit- 
tle chance for practice. We must get a chance to do our job. Mr Shapumba [the 
programme coordinator] is the only one who gets the chance to do something. 
For us they say that there is a shortage of nurses and therefore you cannot go 
to do the training in the community. 


The police and defence respondents shared these shortcomings of the 
programme. For them, lack of transportation contributed to training ses- 
sions in rural areas being cancelled. They also perceived the need to 
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translate the material to Oshiwambo and/or other local languages. 
Pastors thought some topics were hard to understand. Among the most 
difficult parts of the training course two topics were noted: the stages of 
life and domestic violence including rape. 

Pastors thought the programme could be improved by including both 
men and women: 


. . because married people really need that information. For us who had the 
training we need to be educated again, to attend a refresher course. Now we 
know a little bit but maybe next year other information needs to be added to 
what we know now 80 that we can explain to people in the villages as well as 
locations. We pastors conduct pre-marriage counselling and we are not really 
well informed about this. 


Conclusion 


Overall it can be said that police/defence force, pastors and male nurse 
trainees and trainers are well informed in all the aforementioned topics. 
There are, however, cases where the degree of knowledge differs, especially 
when the male nurses are compared to the other groups. The male nurses 
have more detailed knowledge due to professional training. By contrast, 
knowledge of what determines the sex of a baby is seriously lacking among 
police /defence trainers and pastors. This is especially the case among 
trainees. Police / defence trainers argue that unhygienic food and water lead 
to STDs, which also raises questions about their knowledge. The knowledge 
differences also manifest in other areas. Thus a few respondents among the 
police / defence trainees claimed not to know what causes sexually trans- 
mitted infections, although they knew about them and the symptoms 
associated with them. Both trainee and trainer pastors could not clearly dif- 
ferentiate between erectile dysfunction and impotency. To them, both erec- 
tile dysfunction and impotency are the inability to get an erection. Only a 
few knew that impotency is more permanent while erectile dysfunction can 
often be easily corrected. Good knowledge about the female anatomy and 
reproductive system was demonstrated by all groups of participants. 
However, the particular knowledge gaps that have been identified are con- 
ceming because the participating groups are expected to teach others. 
What are the implications of these findings for gender identity? To what 
extent did the knowledge gained by respondents alter their views on tradi- 
tional gender identities, Le. cultural conceptions of masculinity and femi- 
ninity? We get indications of the extent of change when the respondents 
describe the benefits they have personally derived from the knowledge. 
Many could appreciate the tensions existing in their own relationships with 
spouses as not only due to lack of appreciation of the other but also lack of 
knowledge. Thus, as one participant said, “there were times when, if the 
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wife refused you sexual intercourse, you could become angry’, but this was 
due to a lack of understanding the other party. They now saw that wives 
were not simply appendages of their husbands but people in their own 
rights, as indicated by the comment, ‘I now have more respect for our moth- 
ers’. They appreciated that it is not only men that have needs (including 
sexual ones), women do too. Men should not be the only initiators in sex. 
They could see women differently or at least not quite as inferior as their 
culture had taught them to believe. They appreciated the reality of “emo- 
tional abuse” (a concept de-emphasized, if not absent, in the cultures of 
northern Namibia) associated with the masculine cultural ideal of being 
tough. Testimony such as, ‘I changed my lifestyle because of this project, 
I did not know about emotional abuse, but now I am more understanding 
to my wife. We know that we should not abuse our wives either emotion- 
ally or physically” speaks to this. They could perceive the benefits that 
accrued to them personally as males from greater female empowerment 
and from changing their behaviors and attitudes towards their wives and 
daughters. Such benefits indeed extended to sexual intercourse itself, 
“There were times when if the wife refused you sexual intercourse you 
could become angry. Now we are well informed, at least we understand our 
wives now and peace is prevailing in our relationship.” 

Ideas about gender, Le. the views we hold on women, men, masculinity, 
femininity, organize our social life in significant ways that we are often not 
aware of. These ideas, and the gendered nature of the institutions in which 
we live, are largely hidden to us, and we take them for granted as either 
‘customary’ or ‘ordinary’. However, masculinity and femininity are contin- 
gent on time and space and culture. They are contested and therefore subject 
to negotiation. Sometimes traditional notions of what it is to be a man or a 
woman are modified to accommodate new conceptions. We suggest, in con- 
clusion to this study, that education on sex and sexual matters may work to 
modify some aspects of masculinity and femininity. This supports the view 
that many types of masculinities exist and that hegemonic masculine behav- 
iours driven by culture can be challenged and changed. At the individual 
‘level, certain education initiatives may go a long way in changing things. 
This is because many men simply do not have the knowledge of women’s 
concerns and therefore little basis for understanding them (Morrell, 2001). 

In a culture where sexual matters are relegated to the realm of the 
unspoken, where men refuse to confront or acknowledge their lack of 
information on sex and where men conceal emotions, subjecting oneself 
to acquiring knowledge on sexual matters is no small matter. The various 
groups in this study subjected themselves to a training course on sex and 
sexuality because of the AIDS epidemic (the infection rate is 19.7 percent) 
that is devastating Namibia. In the process of learning about sex and sex- 
uality, the men involved in the project had to confront the issue of their 
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gender and to reflect on their experiences and orientation towards sex and 
sexuality. Insofar as the programme started to question some male views, 
gave information on males and females as complicated biological and 
social beings and created an opportunity for men to reflect critically on 
treatment of females and sexuality, it led them to modify some of their 
views about themselves as men. The changes might be to some extent 
‘public accounts’, i.e. what they thought was expected of them after the 
training and which might eventually wane. This is, however, something 
that needs confirmation through further research. 

There are some limitations that should be kept in mind in interpreting 
these results. The findings of this study are based on a small sample and 
therefore may not be generalized. The focus group may also not be the best 
method to use when dealing with sexuality and gender issues because 
these topics are very sensitive and people may be shy to talk about their 
own sexuality to others. Despite these caveats, we believe that the findings 
from the focus groups that we report here can guide future research. 
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abstract: This article explores how conceptual frameworks around new repro- 
ductive technologies may be influenced by religious and cultural contexts. Using 
data derived from an Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC) funded proj- 
ect on the public perceptions of gamete donation in British South Asian commu- 
nities, the article discusses women’s narratives of third-party assisted conception 
in infertility treatment, as constructed in focus group discussions. The analysis 
suggests a strong contrast in perceptions of egg donation and sperm donation. 
Embodied motherhood had the effect of naturalizing the use of donated eggs for 
women. Fatherhood, however, was seen as constituted by genetic relatedness in 
a patrilineal cultural context. Using donated eggs, then, was considered less 
problematic than using donated sperm. However, the embodiment of mother- 
hood, the attachment of women to their biological material and the emotional ties 
of even ‘detached’ reproduction, meant that women simultaneously had difficulty 
in imagining themselves becoming egg donors. 


keywords: assisted conception + ethnicity + gamete donation + gender + infertility 
+ motherhood + new reproductive technologies 


Background 


Since the establishment of the recording system set up by the Human 
Fertilization and Embryology Authority (HFEA) in 1991, 25,000 children 
have been born by treatments using donated gametes or embryos in the 
UK. Between 2003 and 2004, there were 1855 in vitro fertilization (IVF) 


treatment cycles using donor eggs, and 1100 using donor sperm, together 
with 7350 non-IVF treatment cycles using donor sperm in UK clinics 
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(HFEA, 2007). However, the demand for egg donors continues to be 
greater than the supply and there are increasing reports of sperm 
shortages. Gamete donation, as a technique used in new reproductive 
technologies (NRIs), has been described as one of the most contentious 
elements of assisted conception (Blyth and Landau, 2004) in that it 
transgresses the established boundaries of biological and genetic procre- 
ation between two individuals. However, while there is abundant 
research exploring experiences of infertility and infertility treatment more 
generally, there is relatively little research exploring third-party assisted 
conception. Until recently, studies of gamete donation were largely con- 
fined to donor insemination and few were based on social scientific 
approaches (Daniels and Haimes, 1998). 

More recently, work emerging from the anthropological paradigm of 
‘the new kinship studies’ (Carsten, 2003; Franklin, 1997; Franklin and 
McKinnon, 2002; Franklin and Ragone, 1998; Konrad, 1998, 2005; 
Strathern, 1992, 2005; Thompson, 2005) has explored how applications of 
NRIS including third-party assisted conception and the ‘new genetics’ 
impact on forms of relatedness. In these studies, the focus on relatedness, 
rather than traditional concepts of kinship, allows the interrogation of the 
meanings people attach to transfers of ‘substance’ such as eggs and sperm 
in specific historical circumstances as well as a discussion of the ways in 
which social classifications of bodies and belonging are implicated into 
the clinic, the state and other institutions that mediate transfers of bodily 
substance (Weston, 2001). 

This fascinating work is limited in two ways, however. First, it is 
concerned primarily with the experiences of those who are either users of 
donated gametes, or (to a lesser extent) gamete donors. There is relatively 
little work that examines public atttitudes to third-party assisted 
conception (Hudson et al., 2008). One exception is the work of Jeanette 
Edwards, who analyses the beliefs of a wider public in her study of 
inhabitants of *Alltown' in the northwest of England. Edwards identifies 
a plurality of perspectives on gamete donation and discusses a range 
of psychological, biological and relational ‘dangers’ that preoccupy her 
participants when they explore the implications of assisted conception 
(Edwards, 1998, 1999, 2002). 

second, whether considering the perspectives of consumers, donors or 
‘publics’, most work on third-party assisted conception in developed 
societies is carried out with white, often middle-class, participants, 
reflecting a tendency within both the infertility literature generally (Greil, 
1997), and the literature on “public understandings of science’ specifically, 
to focus on the voice of dominant ethnicities. Despite an increased will- 
ingness by social science to identify the local contexts of public engage- 
ment with science and technology (Sturgis and Allum, 2004; Wynne, 
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1992), there has been a noticeable absence of ‘hard-to-reach’ groups, 
including minority ethnic groups, in science research and debate in the 
UK (Hudson et al., 2008). 

However, there is evidence to suggest that minority ethnic communities 
may differ to some degree from white British communities in the meanings 
attached to childlessness, and in ideas about the acceptability and appro- 
priateness of infertility treatments (Culley et al, 2007). For example, despite 
a reworking of traditional expectations and reproductive and marriage pat- 
terns in the South Asian diaspora (Jayaram, 2004), our previous exploration 
of attitudes to infertility and access to fertility services (Culley et al., 2004) 
demonstrated that infertility is still highly stigmatized (especially, but not 
exclusively, for women) and that the inability to produce a child can fun- 
damentally affect wider social relationships (Culley and Hudson, 2006). 

Building on this earlier work, the research project from which this 
article is drawn was concerned, therefore, to explore the ‘subaltern’ voice 
previously largely excluded from studies of NRTs in the West.’ The study 
was also developed in the context of an acute shortage of gamete donors, 
especially egg donors, from ‘non-white’ ethnic groups (Golombok and 
Murray 1999; HFEA, 2006), which means that such couples face very long 
waiting times for treatment. The research thus aimed to examine the 
public understandings of gamete donation among British South Asian 
communities and to explore issues regarding the willingness of South 
Asian women and men to consider donating or receiving gametes.° 

This article presents an analysis of the perceptions of the female partici- 
pants in our study. It examines key aspects of British South Asian women’s 
perceptions of third-party assisted conception, and focuses on two main 
areas: women’s perceptions of the possibilities and potential implications 
of infertile couples’ use of donated gametes to conceive a child and their 
perceptions of the possibilities and implications of being a gamete donor. 


Material and Methods 


The data derive from 14 single-sex focus groups with a total of 100 partici- 
pants from British Indian, Bangladeshi and Pakistani communities in three 
English cities. Ten of the groups were with women (N = 63) and four with 
men (N = 37). The groups were not chosen to be statistically representative 
of each UK official census category, but rather, since this study was 
exploratory, to provide an insight into the possibly diverse ways in which 
infertility and gamete donation is understood within and between different 
communities. Group interviews were conducted to explore ‘community’ 
understandings of gamete donation and were therefore not carried out with 
‘users’ of NRTs or couples who were themselves infertile. This method 
allowed an understanding of how the ‘public’ or ‘community’ response to 
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gamete donation is constructed and articulated, acknowledging that the 
views in the focus groups were only representative of the views of a ‘sub- 
set’ of those in the wider communities (Chui and Knight, 1999), and that 
particular stances are “developed and defined interactively” in the focus 
group setting (Waterton and Wynne, 1999). 

A team of bilingual community facilitators were recruited to work with 
the core research team. The facilitators, all of whom had previous research 
experience and were trained interpreters, were given additional training 
on using the focus group method and were given information on the sub- 
stantive topic before carrying out the group discussions. ‘Vignettes’ were 
used in the focus groups in order to give people some information about 
gamete donation, to ‘depersonalize’ the issue and to generate discussion 
through a consideration of the stories. The vignettes were developed by 
infertility counsellors (members of an advisory group) drawing from their 
practice experience. Five of the groups were conducted by facilitators in 
South Asian languages (two in Punjabi, two in Bengali [Sylheti dialect] 
and one in Urdu), and nine groups were conducted in English by two 
members of the core research team. The groups in English were audio- 
taped and transcribed in full. The groups in South Asian languages were 
tape-recorded, translated and transcribed into English by the facilitator 
who conducted the group. Framework analysis was used to develop the 
themes and theoretical insights from the data (Ritchie and Spencer, 1994). 
The code framework was developed, initially independently, by two team 
members. The emerging themes were discussed with the advisory group 
members as well as with attendees at a community engagement event, 
ensuring that the analysis stage was as inclusive and rigorous as possible. 
The study was reviewed and approved by the Faculty of Health and Life 
Sciences Human Research Ethics Committee at De Montfort University. 


Results 


The analysis that follows begins with a brief discussion of perceptions of 
childlessness. This is followed by an exploration of participants’ i 

of the use of donated gametes, contrasting the formation of ideas of “genetic 
fatherhood’ that emerge in the discussion of using donated sperm, with 
ideas of “embodied motherhood' that are developed in the context of using 
donated eggs. The article then discusses the issue of egg donation from the 


perspective of potential egg donors. 


Perceptions of Chiidlessness 

When asked about the importance of children within their communities, 
all participants reported parenthood as culturally mandatory and child- 
lessness as socially unacceptable. Infertility was seen to be a major social 
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problem, with highly significant consequences, especially for women. 
Women across all the ethno-religious groups related the social and cul- 
tural importance of children within their communities, the stigmatization 
of childlessness, the tendency to always ‘blame’ the woman and the seri- 
ous consequences for childless women. Childlessness within marriage is 
highly visible and not regarded as simply a concern for the couple them- 
selves. Childless couples are commonly subject to social scrutiny and it 
was felt that a woman might experience negative behaviour from her hus- 
band’s family in particular. In some cases, it was suggested, the conse- 
quences for the relationship could be severe. 


Having a child is very important. Without children in the marriage problems 
arise. Life is not as nice and pleasant in a childless marriage. Your husband may 
be OK with it, but your in-laws may not be so kind. They will try to get your 
husband to remarry in order for him to have children. (Bangladeshi woman, 
focus group [FG] 3) 


This confirms the findings of our previous research (Culley et al., 2006). 
South Asian societies in the Indian subcontinent are highly pro-natalist 
(Bharadwaj, 2003; Reissman, 2000; Widge, 2005) and, although there is 
some resistance to this within the younger generation in British South 
Asian communities, mandatory parenthood remains a dominant dis- 
course (Culley and Hudson, 2006). 


Using Donated Gametes 

Biomedical discourse tends to see infertility as a medical disease condition 
rather than a social disruption. Similarly, assisted reproduction is seen as a 
primarily technological concern with less attention to the social, political, 
ethical and legal implications that arise in the creation of new relation- 
ships. When discussing the possibility of a South Asian couple who might 
use donor gametes, our participants’ accounts, however, foregrounded the 
social over the physical/technical. Even bodily concerns were framed in 
the context of wider social implications and relations. Although the use of 
donated sperm without IVF can in some cases be a relatively ‘low-tech’ 
procedure, egg donation for both donor and recipient involves drug 
preparation and invasive medical procedures that are risk-laden and pro- 
longed. Few women reported having much prior knowledge about the 
processes involved in egg donation and IVF treatment. However, even 
when these were outlined, participants raised few concerns about the 
physical aspects of the procedures. ‘Bodily’ risks therefore were noticeable 
in their relative absence from the discussions, at least in the ways in which 
we might have expected. Instead, references were made to the ‘normality’ of 
bodily invasions in women’s lives. The narratives in particular demonstrated 
the way in which the female (reproductive) body is commonly perceived of 
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as a site of medical intervention and suffering in the ‘natural’ processes of 
mothering (Oakley, 1993). 

Participants were invited, via the use of vignettes, to discuss the hypo- 
thetical situation of couples who needed to use either donated sperm or 
donated eggs. For all groups, there was a strong contrast in perceptions of 
the implications of these two strategies of third-party assisted conception. 


Genetic Fatherhood: The Father/Foetus/Child Connection 

and Donated Sperm 

Despite the high emotional and social costs of infertility, using donated 
sperm to conceive a child was regarded as highly problematic, with many 
emotional and relational risks attached to the process. Creating a child 
using donated sperm was seen as likely to give rise to a series of problems 
for the emotional well-being of the social father, for the functioning of 
the couple in the wider community and for any potential offspring. 
Participants expressed the view that, whereas a woman would establish a 
bond with a child born as a result of sperm donation as a consequence of 
her genetic ‘connectedness’ and also through the process of gestation, this 
would be a more precarious process for a man. Many discussed the 
importance of a genetic link between father and child. Culturally, this was 
seen as important, as the child (especially a male child) would share the 
substance of the wider kin via the genetic link to the male and would 
therefore continue the ‘family line’. A man was seen as needing to have a 
biological connection with the child for successful fathering to take place. 
Disembodied fatherhood makes the genetic connection of vital impor- 
tance. This was related to what women saw as fundamental male attrib- 
utes. Men were not seen as emotionally in need of a child, but as primarily 
fulfilling a social need for fatherhood: 


Sometimes I get the feeling that — do they have children because they love, they 
want to have a child and they want to develop that child, or it is just the 
cultural thing that, let’s follow the protocol here and let’s have a child. (Indian 
woman, RG5) 


Whereas women were seen as nurturing, emotionally strong and men- 
tally adaptive to non-related children, men were seen as lacking in any 
instinctual parenting desires or skills (Lupton and Barclay, 1997). 

It was felt that men were less able to ‘father’ children that were not bio- 
logically related to them, as in the case of stepchildren and adopted chil- 
dren, and therefore that this would apply to children conceived using a 
sperm donor. The only way that men could be motivated to ‘father’ a child 
was if they were unquestionably biologically connected to that child. 

There was, however, some resistance to this claim. For some partici- 
pants, social parenting was the most important connection that a parent 
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could have with a child. “Upbringing' and social kinship networks were 
important for all participants, and represented an important nexus for the 
child to enter into, regardless of genetic connections. However, in the case 
of the man-foetus/child connection, fatherhood appeared to be highly 
geneticized. The use of third-party sperm failed to confer a relation of 
“substance” to the male and was therefore unacceptable for many. Third- 
party sperm was threatening since it would sever family continuity. 

For some participants, the need for the child to be connected to, or to 
physically resemble the father was perceived as a manifestation of gender 
inequality within South Asian communities: 


Respondent: I think genetic link with the man is more . . . it's more acceptable 


in the community. 
Interviewer: Right Why is that? 
Respondent: Because of the sexism between [them], I think. (Indian woman, RG5) 


Yeah, it would probably be more acceptable as well because in some commu- 
nities, you know, the male is valued more than the woman anyway. (laughter) 
Should I say that? (Indian woman, PG2) 


For Muslim participants, the need for a ‘biological’ link was expressed 
by some in religious terms, since in Islam a child has the right to “know” 
his father. It was, however, also reported as a matter of ‘tradition’: 


I think, in tradition, whether a child has his mother's characteristics doesn't 
matter much, but it, he, the child, has to have the father's characteristics. And 
father’s side family characteristics. (Bangladeshi woman, PG4) 


This would seem to confirm the view that biological paternity is of 
paramount significance for male identity, authority and power (Nash, 
2004). Furthermore, beliefs about inheritance are not necessarily entirely 
governed by contemporary biomedical understandings of procreation 
and inheritance (Featherstone et al., 2006). Historically, the idea that human 
life is transmitted through males persisted in Europe and the Middle East 
until the turn of the 20th century. Seed and soil procreation beliefs were 
dominant, whereby the spark or seed of life is transmitted in semen to the 
soil of the woman, which incubates but does not generate life (Inhorn, 
2005; Stonehouse, 1999; van Rooij et al., 2004). 

The fear that a South Asian woman’s body would become inappropri- 
ately associated with a male body through the use of donated sperm was 
central to women’s discussions about the use of third-party conception. 
As already mentioned, the women were not concerned with the potential 
side effects of the drugs or the medical intervention involved in receiving 
infertility treatment, but were concerned with the perception of their 
imagined bodily interactions — ‘sexual relations’ with a third party, which 
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would be highly socially risky. The use of third-party sperm therefore 
maintains a sexualized connotation even in the absence of intercourse 
(Edwards, 2004; Haimes, 1993; Nash, 2004). 


Because there is that kind of sexual association — with sex and reproduction. I 
would think that's part of his that's gone into me, yet Im not, not with him. 
(Indian woman, PG5) 


In addition, for many participants, the introduction of non-conjugal 
sperm into the (married) female body was equivalent to adultery: 


Not that you're actually having bodily contact with that person, but it’s a form 
of adultery. (Bangladeshi woman, PG8) 


The use of donated sperm to conceive a child was generally (though not 
exclusively) socially disapproved of and considered a high-risk strategy, 
but there was also a recognition by some women that couples with no other 
option might well decide to take this route. The use of third-party sperm 
was culturally and (especially in Islam) religiously unacceptable and it 
was felt that this might give rise to the man rejecting the child, especially 
when times were difficult. This contrasts with the views of participants in 
Thompson’s study of assisted conception clinics (Thompson, 2005) where 
non-intercourse dependent reproduction is seen to displace traditional 
notions of adultery and miscegenation. For our South Asian participants, 
third-party assisted conception was reworked as nevertheless maintaining 
an inappropriate ‘adulterous’ connectivity. Haimes (1993) has argued that 
assumptions about gender and reproduction lead to egg donation being 
seen in a familial, clinical and asexual context, whereas semen donation is 
seen in an individualistic context of ‘dubious sexual connotations’. Douglas 
(1992) has observed that it is frequently women’s bodies that are the site of 
symbolic transgressions of social boundaries, and clearly the use of male 
donors to achieve a pregnancy in a woman’s body is a transgression of how 
children should be conceived and a challenge to common understandings 
of the family and sexuality within marriage (Becker, 2002). 

As Konrad (1998) argues, notions of maleness and masculinity continue to 
be inscribed as physiological attributes with reference to ideas that sperm are 
active ‘heroic warriors’, with a mission to penetrate the ovum. Ova, by con- 
trast are represented in medical discourse as passive objects that are swept 
along the fallopian tubes. Wagner et al. (1995) also discuss how in metaphors 
in everyday understandings of conception, the role and behaviour of sperm 
are compared with the sexual and sex-role behaviour of men. They suggest 
that ‘the coming together and merging of sperm and ovum .. . is understood 
in everyday life as an analogue to the attracting and meeting of men and 
women in social life and sexual relationships’ (Wagner et al, 1995: 677). The 
idea of disembodied sperm as a sexual, socialized ‘actor’, together with the 
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sexualized process of collecting sperm (masturbation), may well be impli- 
cated in the articulation of donor insemination as a ‘sexualized’ act. Further 
weight is added to this thesis by the suggestion that, in the presence of an 
unfamiliar phenomenon, people initially anchor or link a phenomenon by 
reference to widely available categories; in this case, well-understood and 
pervasive socially ‘known’ sex roles (Martin, 1991; Wagner et al, 1995). 


The Significance of Religion 

While all women felt that the use of donated sperm would transgress cul- 
tural reproductive norms, the Muslim women in particular expressed a 
concern in specifically religious terms. There was much debate in both 
male and female groups about whether or not the use of donated sperm by 
a Muslim woman would be considered religiously unacceptable. Several 
women were of the view that third-party assisted conception was not 
acceptable in Islam, although there was more certainty around this in rela- 
tion to the use of donated sperm than donated egps. For some participants 
it was quite clearly a transgression of the martial bond and a form of zina 
(adultery). For others it was a scientific practice, which did not involve sex- 
ual intercourse and was not therefore prohibited. Most of the Muslim 
women felt that the religious acceptability of the practice would need to be 
established with religious scholars or imams before it was undertaken by 
a couple. It should be noted, however, that while religious identity (and 
indeed cultural identity more generally) is an important structure of rele- 
vance to some people's lives it does not necessarily follow that individuals 
will always construct their lives according to religious priorities. It is also 
the case that local interpretations and religious mores may conflict with 
official teachings. The findings do, however, reinforce the view that people 
interpret processes through their existing belief and value systems (Birke 
and Whitworth, 1998) and, in the case of the Bangladeshi and Pakistani 
Muslim women, perceived Islamic principles were of considerable impor- 
tance.‘ While the use of donated sperm was reported as being a cultural 
‘taboo’ in the Indian Sikh and Indian Hindu groups, no one regarded this 
as having a religious sanction in Hinduism or Sikhism. 


Embodied Motherhood and the Use of Donated Eggs 
The emotional and relational risks seen to attach to couples using donated 
eggs were far fewer than those attached to using donated sperm. Egg 
donation was felt to be a much ‘safer’ option than sperm donation: 
Egg donation isn't as dangerous as sperm donation. This is safer as the woman 
keeps the baby in her womb and develops affection for that baby during the 
nine months and the man knows that the baby belongs to him. It’s not as 
harmful as the previous case [use of donated sperm]. (Indian woman, RG1) 
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The use of donated eggs was considered by the women to be an inclusive 
technique that allowed both parents to have ‘ownership’ over the process of 
conception, and for the child to be “connected” to both parents. The woman 
would bond and connect with the child through gestation and birth. The 
father would maintain, what was viewed as, a more crucial genetic link with 
the child, which would ensure both his relationship to the child as well as 
the continuation of the family ‘line’ (especially with male offspring). 

For most participants, using donated eggs served to include the father, 
and ensured that he had a bond with the child, which was at risk if he was 
genetically unrelated: 

In fact, it's the better option, 1 think, the, it's a win, it could be a win-win 

situation. “Cos I think that the problems would be when the sperm comes 

from another man where the man might feel rejected, this way, this way, they 
both have some sort of ownership over what's happening in the process. 

(Indian woman, FG2) 


A very strong finding in this respect was the importance of pregnancy 
and birth in establishing a ‘connectedness’ of mother—Hoetus / child, irre- 
spective of any genetic link. A mother was seen to be connected to a child 
through the period of gestation, during which she would ‘nurture’ the 
child, and through the process of birth. These processes psychologically 
and physically secured the mother—foetus/child relationship. Gestation 
and birth have the effect of ‘naturalizing’ what could be considered as an 
‘unnatural’ technological intervention (Franklin, 1997; Thompson, 2005). 


With a woman, at least she’s carrying it for nine months, she’s nurturing it... 
you know, in her stomach, 80 she’s got that bond. (Indian woman, RG5) 


The act of gestation and birth also was seen by some to confer a ‘blood 
relation’ to the woman and therefore to both parties in the case of using 
third-party eggs: 

I believe the mother’s blood will mix with the baby’s. (Bangladeshi woman, RG3) 


Embodied motherhood was seen as also encompassing bodily suffer- 
ing and pain, which further seemed to cement a relationship with the 
foetus / child: 

She will have to deliver the baby; she will feel the pain. The father does not go 


through any of this, so his bond will be less strong and he will know the child 
is not his. (Bangladeshi woman, RG 3) 


The visibility, somatic nature and pain of gestation and birth is echoed 
in Konrad’s study of ‘kinship with strangers’, where recipients of donated 
eggs make an important distinction between this pregnancy ‘work’ and 
adoption, and employ metaphors of growth, nurturance and nourishment 
in the description of their procreative role (Konrad, 2005). 
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Several women also discussed the benefits of using donated eggs in 
comparison to ‘traditional’ alternatives for the infertile woman. To be able 
to receive an egg, be visibly pregnant and give birth to a child was seen as 
preferable to facing the social consequences of childlessness. Since child- 
lessness is not a socially acceptable option, women unable to bear a child 
face not only personal loss and pain, but social ostracism, difficult 
relationships with in-laws and the possibility of being divorced by their 
husband, or having a second wife introduced into the relationship. The 
insecurity of the infertile woman was most strongly articulated by the 
Bangladeshi and Pakistani Muslim women: 


Because, the obvious solution for a man would be to actually divorce his wife 
and remarry, or remarry, keeping her. (Bangladeshi women, PG4) 


Formal adoption was mentioned in several groups, but regarded as cul- 
turally difficult in South Asian communities generally, and as religiously 
problematic for Muslims, although informal adoption (usually within 
families) was regarded as a relatively common ‘solution’ to infertility in 
all groups. For many younger women, in particular, divorce or second 
marriages as ‘solutions’ to infertility were seen as archaic and sexist prac- 
tices. This meant that conception via egg donation, as a solution that gave 
a ‘natural’ mothering role to the woman, while maintaining both the 
genetic link to the father and the conjugal bond, was seen as a more satis- 
factory solution. It negated the need to ‘replace’ the entire woman, but 
rather only her ‘defective’ eggs were substituted. This practice maintains 
the continuation of the male ‘line’ (as is intended in divorce/remarriage), 
which is highly culturally significant in communities with patrilineal 
systems of descent and inheritance (Lessor et al., 1990). Moreover, in con- 
trast to adoption, the visibly pregnant female body was symbolic of the 
‘natural’ process of reproduction between husband and wife and served 
as a reassurance to the outside world that all was as it should be: 


Due to this, the women being able to give birth to the child and go through 
pregnancy, the community will be able to accept it. (Bangladeshi woman, PG3) 


Embodied Motherhood and the Donation of Eggs 


Perceptions of the process of donating gametes included a clear sense that 
this was a highly gendered activity. As we have seen in the case of poten- 
tial gamete recipients, women saw themselves as having an increased cor- 
poreal and emotional connection with the reproductive process. This was 
seen to also impact on the risks attached to gamete donation. Women saw 
themselves as emotionally connected to their eggs, while they viewed 
men as relatively emotionally detached from their sperm, as they were 
viewed as being often detached from the process of childrearing more 
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generally. This was, in fact, confirmed by the male participants and both 
male and female participants felt that men would find it easier to become 
donors than women. For some of the women in this study, donating 
gametes was seen as an act of altruism and highly commendable: 


It is very, very admirable and, you know, you're talking about it and discussing 
it makes me think about all those women who do, have done it for other peo- 
ple and that, that, I take my hat off. (Indian woman, FG5) 


However, most of the women in the study had concerns about becom- 
ing donors themselves. Being an egg donor was perceived as incurring 
significant emotional and relational risks. Moreover, these risks were per- 
ceived as long term. 

Many expressed anxiety at the emotional turmoil involved in donating 
biological material that would become (or for some already was) a child: 

I know it's giving an egg, it's like giving your baby away — it sounds stupid, 

but I don’t think I could. (Indian woman, RG9) 

Konrad’s study of actual egg donors contrasts sharply with this view. 
In her study, egg donors did not perceive their donated eggs as already 
formed halves of new genetic identities (Konrad, 2005). However, our 
participants (hypothetical donors) saw themselves as emotionally tied to 
the donated egg and as having some parental responsibility to the 
donated material. Women were deeply concerned at ‘always wondering’ 
about the outcome of the donation and the progress of the child. 

Donating to a family member was considered more acceptable by some 
women. This may be related to the symbolic and cultural value placed on 
children in South Asian communities (Culley et al, 2004) in that relin- 
quishing gametes to ‘unknown’ families or communities may equate to 
relinquishing related children. As we have seen, many participants made 
comparisons with the practice of informal adoption within families. 
Known donation, like informal intra-family adoption, serves to maintain 
familial and emotional links with the child. Women as mothering entities 
were seen as tied to their reproductive tissue, a tie which was enduring. 


It’s not as if they’re going to be separated from those children. (Pakistani 
woman, FG8) 


However, this is not to say that donation within families was not con- 
sidered contentious. From the recipient viewpoint, there was concern that 
donors would want to intervene if they felt that ‘their’ child was being 
cared for inappropriately. This was matched by an imagined fear that a 
family donor might ultimately wish to ‘claim’ the child. These problems 
were seen as inevitably leading to family conflict. 

Many women were very concerned about the feelings that would ensue 
if a donor-conceived offspring were to contact them in the future. This was 
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to some extent nepated in the case of anonymous donation, and some 
women suggested that they could consider donation in this case. However, 
the ending of donor anonymity in the UK from 2005 means that all donors 
must face the possibility of being contacted by a donor conceived child or 
children at some point in the future. This was regarded as highly prob- 
lematic. Not onty would it disclose an act that transgressed established cul- 
tural boundaries of acceptable behaviour and bodily conduct, especially 
for unmarried women, it was also seen as emotionally difficult. Women 
frequently used the image of a child “turning up on the doorstep” or 
“knocking on the door”, to describe what was seen as a socially and emo- 
tionally disruptive possibility: 
But if, if this child turned up and they said, Oh, look, you are my mum or, and, 
it was true, you, you'd want to perhaps, it'll be m your head, Oh, that's my son 
or my daughter and some sort of feelings might come back . . . automatically 
some sort of maternal instinct would come sort of thing. . . . So you'd think twice 
if, if you know they’re gonna come looking for you. (Indian woman, PG12) 


It would put your life in chaos. (Indian woman, PG2) 
My partner would probably divorce me. (Indian woman, PG2) 


However, one or two of the younger women did express an interest in 
donating to alleviate the extreme suffering that most people regarded as the 
likely outcome of involuntary childleseness in South Asian communities. 


Conclusion 


This study demonstrates the validity of exploring the shared, cultural and 
symbolic approach (Douglas, 1992) to understanding people’s percep- 
tions of gamete donation and is a counterpoint to the individualist focus 
that predominates in popular accounts of why donors do or do not come 
forward. Views about gametes and donation are moral and political, con- 
structed through cultural and religious frameworks of understanding, 
and implicated with notions of the body and procreation (Konrad, 2005). 

Within British South Asian communities, infertility is widely perceived 
as a major personal and social catastrophe, but also as a medical problem, 
amenable to technological intervention. Participants in our study felt that 
most couples experiencing infertility would seek medical help in order to 
have a child and there appears to be a general acceptance of NRIs such as 
IVE. However, where the introduction of a third party was required, such 
technological intervention was considered highly problematic. The use of 
donated gametes in infertility treatment was considered very much as a 
‘last resort’ treatment by participants since it transgresses many cultural 
and, in some cases, religious norms. The process was also seen by women 
as entailing a significant degree of emotional risk for potential recipient, 
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donor and offspring, narratives of which were inflected through broader 
issues of gender and ethnic identity. 

The perceived difficulties facing South Asian women and men who 
may need or wish to engage with the process of gamete donation are not 
the same as those that may face white couples. While infertility in the 
white community is commonly regarded as a personal crisis and treat- 
ment a matter of individual choice, women in our study reported an 
added dimension of more explicit community pressure to complete a 
marriage by having a child. In addition, cultural values and norms can 
impinge on their engagement with the means of dealing with infertility. 
Women framed their discussions of gamete donation in terms of an 
explicit unease and uncertainty, expressed at least in part, through the 
particularities of culture and the place of women and men within South 
Asian communities. The analysis of women's perceptions confirms the 
value of a social constructionist perspective of risk as a sociocultural real- 
ity (Douglas, 1992), whereby different cultures and different groups 
within cultures may have different concepts of what is considered a risk 
and how acceptable it is thought to be (Lupton, 1999; Wynne, 1992). 

The participants” narratives drew on established frameworks relating to 
biological and social relatedness in families (such as informal, intra-fam- 
ily adoption) in order to contextualize the ‘problem’ of gamete donation. 
In the process of this imagining, the participants drew on existing ‘com- 
mon knowledges’ relating to ideas of relatedness and connectedness, 
which are seen to be inherently different for couples within these specific 
sociocultural contexts. Gender is also of particular relevance here, since 
participants perceived the risks involved in donating gametes and using 
donated gametes as different for men and women. Understandings of the 
religious teachings of Islam and the experience of being Muslim in Britain 
were also important for our Muslim participants. 

Our participants” narratives were simultaneously informed by individ- 
ual “positionalities” (Anthias, 2002), which reflected the individual's age, 
religion and socioeconomic status, as well as to some degree whether they 
were married or were parents themselves. As well as drawing on a shared 
cultural knowledge, individual subject positions and biographies allowed 
them to enter into lively debate with the other group members, creating a 
diverse and fluid dialogue. The analysis suggests, then, that there are con- 
straints on how people will act in relation to gamete donation, in response 
to their group membership, but also to structural factors such as age, gen- 
der and class. Some participants, for example, see themselves as having 
more autonomy to make decisions than others. 

The significance of local cultures was also evidenced by the widespread 
discussion of culturally acceptable alternatives to gamete donation. Divorce, 
remarriage and the taking of additional ‘wives’ were frequently mentioned, 
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and the practice of mformal adoption within kin groups was widely 
reported as a ‘traditional’ and to some, a more acceptable, solution for infer- 
tility. Attitudes to technological possibilities are always embedded in a spe- 
cific sociocultural location and ‘epistemological community’ (Nelson, 1990). 

Within these communities, there was a strong contrast in ions of 
egg donation and sperm donation. The emotional and relational risks 
attached to using donated eggs were far fewer than those attached to 
using donated sperm. Eggs were perceived as relatively benign objects 
whereas sperm was regarded by both males and females as a ‘risk object’ 
(Hilgartner, 1992), posing a potential social and cultural threat. While 
using donated eggs was seen as a medical treatment, using donated 
sperm clearly retained sexual connotations. 

The naturalization of the process of using donated eggs that embodied 
motherhood entails (Thompson, 2005) means that to some extent gesta- 
tion and birth confer shared ‘substance’. The use of donated eggs enables 
each rearing or social parent to have a biological connection with donor- 
conceived offspring in contrast to sperm donation and adoption. Women 
were thus able to imagine themselves as potential egg recipients in a 
reformulated motherhood. However, the embodiment of motherhood, the 
attachment of women to their biological material and the emotional ties 
of even ‘detached’ reproduction, meant that women simultaneously had 
difficulty in imagining themselves launching their gametes into an 
unknown reproductive future. 


Notes 


The authors acknowledge the contributions of Professor Frances Rapport, 
Professor Mark Johnson and Dr Adi Bharadwaj, who were members of the team 
working on the project from which this article in drawn. The authors are respon- 
sible for the analysis presented here. 


1. In contrast with the dearth of literature on minorities in the “West”, there is a 
growing body of work that explores the paradox of infertility in high-fertility non- 
western societies (Inhorn and van Balen, 2002), much of which focuses an the 
impact of strongly pro-natalist cultures on the experiences of women in particular. 

2 ESRC Research Award RES-160-25-0044 Science in Society Programme, ‘The 
Public Perceptions of Gamete Donation in British South Asian Communities’. 

3. According to the 2001 UK national census, there are over 23 million people in 
the UK who describe their ethnic origin as Indian, Pakistani, Bangladeshi or 
‘Other Asian’ and who are collectively commonly referred to as ‘South Asian’. 
The majority of people of Pakistani and Bangladeshi ethnicity are of the 
Muslim faith, while the Indian category is more religiously diverse. Forty-five 
percent of Indians are Hindu, 29 percent Sikh and a further 13 percent Muslim. 
Although they share common geographical origins in the subcontinent, it is 
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recognized that the term South Asian frequently obscures the complexity of the 
communities it is seeking to describe (Jayaram, 2004; Ramji, 2006). However, 
while the data reveal differences in perceptions between individuals within the 
various ethnic groups, there was a broad degree of consensus between the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and no resistance to the idea of speaking from a particular 
place. The data are, however, constructed accounts of participants” views and 
their estimations of the views of others in a fluid and changing social space, 
and should not be read as an essentialized “South Asian perspective.’ 

4. Several authoritative religious proclamations by esteemed religious scholars 
(called fatwas) exist in relation to gamete donation. In the Sunni Islam tradition 
(dominant in the UK), assisted conception using the gametes of the married 
couple is allowed. However, according to Inhorn (2005), the use of a third-party 
donor is regarded as tantamount to zina, or adultery, and is strictly prohibited. 
Third-party donation confuses issues of kinship, descent and inheritance. Islam 
is a religion that privileges biological inheritance; preserving the nasab or known 
biological origins of a child is a moral imperative and third-party donation 
destroys a child’s lineage. Formal legal adoption is also not tolerated for similar 
reasons, although the fostering of needy children is encouraged in Islamic scrip- 
tures. The position in the Shi’a branch of Islam is less certain. The use of donated 
eggs and adoption as legitimate ways to ‘save infertile marriages’ is allowed in 
Iran for example, where the Shi’a tradition is dominant. 
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(e.g. Kohler Riessman, 1983; Oakley, 1984); and the other that has its focal 
point in health inequalities arising from differences in, for example, access 
to healthcare (McKinlay, 1996), referral for medical intervention (Wingard 
et al, 1992) and interaction with the medical profession (Lorber, 1997). 
Sociological discussions of the menopause have been, and to a large extent 
continue to be, situated firmly in the medicalization thesis. The central 
argument, presented largely by second wave feminists in the 1970s and 
1980s, was that, by the 1960s, in western societies, the menopause was no 
longer regarded as a normal, ‘natural’ event in women’s lives. Instead, it 
had come to be understood in terms of a biomedical model, which in turn 
influenced ways in which the cessation of menses was experienced by 
women (Bell, 1987; Greer, 1991; Gullette, 1997; Kohler Riessman, 1983). The 
medical profession's emphasis on the menopause as a “deficiency disease’ 
was viewed as arising from a particularly powerful patriarchal agency 
exercising undue social control over women's lives (Bell, 1987). 

Within the biomedical model of the menopause, a decline in oestrogen or, 
as it is commonly termed, ‘ovarian failure’ (Martin, 1987), results in a range 
of devastating menopausal symptoms, which may require treatment, for 
example, with hormonal replacement therapy (HRT) (Worcester and 
Whatley, 1992). Moreover, prior to the publicity over the past five years or so 
surrounding the increased risk of breast cancer associated with HRT 
(Collaborative Group on Hormonal Factors in Breast Cancer, 1997; Writing 
Group for the Women’s Health Initiative, 2002), the alleged risks of age- 
related diseases such as osteoporosis, coronary heart disease and Alzheimer’s 
disease associated with this ‘deficiency disease’ encouraged the use of HRT 
as a means of preventing or at least delaying the ravages of, old age (McCrea, 
1983; Worcester and Whatley, 1992). Thus, this biomedical model depicted 
the menopause as marking not only the termination of women’s reproduc- 
tive lives but also a distinct downturn in women’s descent into bodily senes- 
cence. If, for women, menarche is the entrance to womanhood, cessation of 
menses is depicted as the entrance to old age. 

While much of the social science literature from the 1980s onwards has 
assumed menopause and ageing to be intricately bound (e.g. McKinlay and 
McKinlay, 1986), it is, perhaps, not surprising that the biomedical view of 
the menopause as a deficiency disease has led many feminists such as Greer 
(1991) and Gullette (1997) to argue passionately against the view of the 
menopause as a “magic marker’, a taken-for-granted indicator of women’s 
ageing. These feminists have questioned the dominant biomedical view of 
the menopause and have used the findings of empirical studies to suggest 
that women’s experience of the menopause is by no means solely shaped 
by hormonal changes (e.g. Lock, 1998). Thus, there is now a significant 
body of anthropological literature that examines the ways in which 
women’s experience of menopause is culturally shaped. For example, 
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Margaret Lock (1998), in her comprehensive study comparing menopausal 
experiences among Japanese and North American women, showed that not 
only did Japanese women report vastly fewer menopausal symptoms, but 
also their highly valued role as ‘nurturer’ provided them with a distinctly 
positive family position around the time of menopause. Lock argues, there- 
fore, that culturally shaped experiences as well as physical changes in the 
body that occur at the end of menses influence perceptions of the 
menopause. These sentiments are echoed in the conclusions of other stud- 
ies where cultural experiences of the menopause are described (Brown et 
al., 2005; Shea, 2006; Sommer et al., 1999). A particular feature emerging 
from this research is that, in some non-western cultures where women’s sta- 
tus within the family is not only valued, but also is clearty defined, ageing 
and the menopause are not automatically associated. Por example, women 
in northeastern Thailand experience the menopause independent of their 
becoming “older women”, which is more strongly linked to their family sta- 
tus as a grandmother (Chirawatkul and Manderson, 1994). In addition to 
these anthropological studies on the cultural shaping of the menopause, 
sociological studies in the western world have demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the social context in which the menopause is experienced (Kuh 
et al, 1997; Winterich and Umberson, 1999). For example, Ballard et al 
(2001) describe how the biologically shaped experiences of the menopause 
are embedded within, and influenced by, broader changes in women's lives 
that often occur around the time of the menopause. In this research, alter- 
ations in employment status, family dynamics, finances, personal relation- 
ships and non-hormonal related morbidity were reported by English 
women as having a greater impact on their midlife experiences than the 
biomedical changes they associated with the menopause. Other recent 
studies in the US and Europe have suggested that women or, more specifi- 
cally, women of the post-Second World War “baby boomer” generation, are 
increasingly likely to see the menopause as not posing any problems 
(Koster, 1991; Winterich and Umberson, 1999), or even as a positive devel- 
opment (Gannon, 1999; Hvas, 2006). 

This recent feminist-influenced literature on the social and cultural 
influences on women's experiences of the menopause in turn raises ques- 
tions about the alleged medicalization of the menopause, as it suggests 
that women are not necessarily passive recipients of a medicalized 
menopause, or victims of their declining oestrogen. Indeed, it has been 
argued that the concept of medicalization, as presented in the literature of 
the 1970s and 1980s, overstated medical dominance by disregarding the 
broader social context in which medicalization may arise (Ballard and 
Elston, 2005; Conrad, 2005). As Williams and Calnan (1996) suggest, in a 
world characterized by social reflexivity and uncertainty, people are 
becoming both more sceptical about and more dependent on medical and 
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technological developments, and are necessarily both active and passive 
within the medical encounter. Evidence of this position in relation to the 
menopause is provided by Griffiths (1999), who found that British women 
were not simply passive recipients of medical intervention during the 
menopause. Rather, they were active in seeking and evaluating informa- 
tion about HRT, and also questioned the doctors” advice. Subsequently, 
concerns over the risks associated with HRT appear to have reduced its 
uptake or prescription in the UK (Lawton et al., 2003), a further indication 
that medicalization of the menopause, at least in the form of a specific 
pharmacological treatment, is not an inexorable process. 

By arguing that women may (and, sometimes, should) resist a medical- 
ized menopause or that their response to the end of menstruation is 
shaped by the social and cultural context in which they are embedded, this 
recent literature has made an important contribution to our understanding 
of the health experience of women in midlife. However, in attempting to 
disengage from the biomedical model, the focus of much recent feminist 
and sociological attention has moved away from directly studying 
women's experience of changes to their bodies in midlife to the context of 
those changes. One recent exception to this is Dillaway’s (2005) qualitative 
study of a snowball sample of ‘baby boomer’ generation women in the US. 
She invited women to discuss the menopause in the context of their repro- 
ductive experience, and found that many reported benefits, such as ceas- 
ing to have periods or being able to have sex without contraception or fear 
of pregnancy. For these women, the menopause was occurring long after 
they had concluded their childbearing, thanks to the contraceptive pill or 
other interventions. While the women in this study generally reported that 
they did not feel or think of themselves as “old” as a result of the 
menopause, they expressed concern over the potential for future debilita- 
tion through conditions such as osteoporosis, Alzheimer's disease or can- 
cer. Dillaway concludes that this generation may be the “first to voice 
distinctions between menopause [which she describes as “reproductive 
aging’] and other forms of aging, because of contemporary structural and 
ideological changes affecting women's reproductive and aging experi- 
ences in recent years” (Dillaway, 2005: 413). Thus, she suggests, at least for 
the generation of American women born in the mid- to late 1940s, that 
going through the menopause does not mark entry to “old age” or even the 
end of women's reproductive years, but is in some ways analogous to 
menarche ~ returning the female body to a period-free state. Dillaway con- 
cludes that, [the] menopause is a reproductive experience first and only an 
aging experience second” (Dillaway, 2005: 413). 

In this article we examine whether this conclusion holds for another sam- 
ple of “baby boomer” generation women, living in southeast England, or 
whether these women see the menopause as intrinsically associated with 
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other, more general aspects of bodily ageing. Before doing so, it is 
appropriate to review some aspects of social science literature on ageing in 
general, and in particular the idea that structural and ideological changes 
are producing distinctive ageing experiences for the baby boomer’ genera- 
tion in at least some western countries. 


Agelng 
The sociological literature on ageing in western societies, as opposed to 
that on women and health, has, until recently, paid little attention to the 
menopause. This is in part because the sociology of ageing was, until 
recently, primarily the sociology of old age, a sociology in which women 
were often highly visible, being the majority of those surviving into very 
old age (decades past menopause) in western societies, but in which gen- 
der was neglected as an analytical focus (Arber and Ginn, 1991). In con- 
trast, early gerontological theorizing about ageing, rather than old age in 
western societies, had a marked ‘masculine bias’ (Russell, 2007), focusing 
largely on the problems that men faced on retirement such as becoming 
‘disengaged’ from society (Cumming and Henry, 1961) and structurally 
dependent on those engaged in economic production (Townsend, 1981). 
However, as population demographics have altered, and health and 
wealth (at least for many) in their fifties have improved, there has been a 
new focus on middle age as an extended life stage in affluent western soci- 
eties, with less emphasis on occupation as the key determinant of identity, 
and more emphasis on cultural and consumption patterns and lifestyle. 
Thus, in the postmodern-influenced literature, midlife is often referred 
to as a transitional period during which, it is argued, individuals have 
opportunities to create new identities (Biggs, 1999; Featherstone and 
Hepworth, 1991; Gilleard and Higgs, 2000). This resonates with Laslett’s 
(1989) notion of the ‘third age’, which suggests that individuals experience 
a time (generally taken to fall in the age range of approximately 50-75 
years), when they can fulfil their life ambitions prior to moving to an older 
age. Furthermore, such is the opportunity to create new images and iden- 
tities that it has been suggested that there is a blurring of previously tradi- 
tional life stages, making it more socially acceptable for adults to engage in 
childlike behaviour (and the reverse), and that boundaries between mid- 
dle and old age have become eroded as people have increased opportuni- 
ties to create new identities and resist traditional images of ageing 
(Featherstone and Hepworth, 1991). Those now in midlife, including 
the ‘baby boomer’ generation, are described as refusing to grow old in 
lifestyle as their parents might have done (Biggs, 1999). This view of 
midlife clearly resonates with Dillaway’s (2005) suggestion that women 
‘baby boomers’ in the US increasingly make a distinction between repro- 
ductive ageing (as in the menopause) and other aspects of ageing. Thus, 
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the very notion of a fixed path through clearly defined stages of the stan- 
dard life-cycle is increasingly questioned. Gilleard and Higgs (2000), for 
example, suggest that, even within the western world, there are multiple 
cultures of ageing where individuals construct their own identity of age- 
ing and use this to express and interpret their own experience of ageing. 
Hence ageing is a more reflexive project, with much more space for peo- 
ple to create individualized versions of ageing identity. 


Ageing and the Body 

According to Giddens, one key site and means for creating individual 
identity in post- or late modern society is the human body itself. He 
argues that the body cannot be any longer merely “accepted”, fed and 
adorned according to traditional ritual; it becomes a core part of the 
reflexive project of self-identity” (Giddens, 1991: 178). Accordingly, such 
theorizing about ageing does, at first sight, give considerable attention to 
the ageing body, including to the ageing female body — mainly as a poten- 
tially malleable site for resisting the appearance of growing old. Much 
recent writing on midlife has focused largely on the alleged incongruence 
between an ageing outer body appearance and a “masked' inner sense of 
youthfulness (Featherstone and Hepworth, 1991) or on the interaction 
between an ageing appearance and a society that values youth, and hence 
encourages attempts by those with an ageing appearance to pass as 
‘young’ (Biggs, 1997). Within the so-called ‘consumer culture’ of the afflu- 
ent West, therefore, it is argued that women not only have the opportu- 
nity to engage in age-resisting activities, but are motivated to do so in the 
pursuit of a highly valued youthful body image (Gilleard and Higgs, 
2000). For example, increasing resort to cosmetic surgery, exercise regimes 
and hormone replacement therapy (HRT) is understood as indicative of 
growing resistance to bodily ageing by women in midlife. 

À notable feature of these approaches to understanding midlife ageing 
is that bodily ageing is understood primarily in terms of changes in imme- 
diately visible physical appearance. Clearly, how one appears to others in 
social interaction (and to oneself) is likely to be taken as evidence of a per- 
sonal identity that one may wish to modify in some circumstances. The 
sociologist who has written about this most cogently is, of course, Erving 
Goffman, whose early contribution to the sociology of the body, as 
Bendelow and Williams (1998: 55) have pointed out, deserves to be more 
widely recognized as such. In his now-classic analysis of Stigma (Goffman, 
1968), Goffman has provided a powerful depiction of the ways in which 
negatively valued visible features can discredit an individual, and lead to 
strategies for managing this ostensibly defective social identity. But the 
point Goffman is making is a general one about social interaction and 
appearance, not just about stigmatizing features, as elaborated in his other 
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publications (e.g. Goffman, 1963, 1971). And, just as Goffman distinguishes 
in the context of stigmatized attributes between the immediately visible 
‘discredited’ and hidden ‘discreditable’ markers, so we suggest that it may 
be useful to consider whether, as well as visible signs of ageing, there are 
hidden changes to the body associated with ageing, which may also have 
implications (positive or negative) for individuals’ sense of identity, and 
for how others might see them in social interaction should they be 
revealed. Yet, in the postmodern influenced literature on bodily ageing, 
little consideration is given to any inner, relatively invisible physiological 
age-related changes in the body and their possible association with 
identity. Thus, naturally occurring age-related changes in body physio- 
logy, such as those associated with the menopause, are ignored. 

In this article, we extend an argument put forward in an earlier publica- 
tion (Ballard et al., 2005) in which we suggested that the focus on appear- 
ance presents a partial picture of women's experience of their ageing 
bodies. Drawing on data collected from a sample of English women bom 
in the 1940s (i.e. almost all from the baby boomer” generation), we ques- 
tioned the validity of the ‘mask of ageing’ notion, ie. the claim that indi- 
viduals with a sense of inner youthfulness are trapped within an ageing 
external body (Featherstone and Hepworth, 1991), and the idea that there 
is a ‘masquerade’ being played out by individuals with visible signs of 
ageing in order to create a socially acceptable image (Biggs, 1997). Such 
ideas, we argued, focus only on what we termed “public ageing”, whereas 
the women interviewed in our study spoke not only of their ageing 
appearance, but also of their “private” ageing, their experience of increas- 
ingly inflexible bodies and other symptoms, which were not immediately 
obvious to others, and of their sense of inevitability surrounding the 
process of growing old. Drawing on these concepts of ‘private’ and *pub- 
lic’ ageing and using empirical data from the same study, we describe in 
this article how women make sense of both the visible and the mostly 
invisible physiological age-related changes experienced during the 
menopause and how these changes influence their sense of identity. In par- 
ticular, we consider the extent to which the menopause is associated with 
different aspects of ageing, in the light of the feminist claims discussed ear- 
lier that going through the menopause should not be assumed to be a 
major transition in the ageing process or necessarily a negative experience. 
Before presenting our findings, we describe the methods used in the study. 


Materlal and Methods 


A subsample of 32 women was selected from a larger sample of 413 women 
who returned a postal survey about women's health during the middle 
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selected from women aged 51-57 years in 1999, ie. all born between 1942 
and 1948, registered with general practitioners in the West Surrey Health 
Authority in the south of England. Ethical approval for the research was 
granted by the North West Surrey Local Research Ethics Committee. At sur- 
vey, women were asked to indicate if they were prepared to take part in the 
interview stage of the project. A total of 215 women (52 percent of those 
returning the postal survey) agreed to be interviewed. As already noted, the 
overall aim of the study was to investigate women's experiences of the 
menopause and their views about HRT. Their accounts of ageing, therefore, 
were explored within this broader context of experiences of the menopause. 
Purposive sampling methods were used to select the subsample for inter- 
viewing, with women being recruited according to: social class, hysterec- 
tomy, experience of menopausal symptoms, use of HRT and of alternative 
therapies such as phyto-oestrogens and herbal remedies such as Black 
Cohosh. Recruitment continued until ‘saturation point’ had been reached, 
where little new information was being heard (Bryman, 1996). 

The sample characteristics were as follows. Although women were not 
specifically recruited according to ethnicity, there are relatively few ethnic 
minority groups in the southeast of England, and consequently, all of the 
women in the sample were white. Eleven women were categorized as 
‘upper social class’ (Registrar General [RG] I and IL NS.SEC 1-2) - mainly 
nurses and teachers. The remaining 21 women could be categorized as 
‘lower social class’ (RG II Non-Manual — mainly secretaries — and RG IV; 
NS.SEC 3-6). There were no unskilled manual workers in the interview 
sample, which was drawn from a prosperous area, and many of the 
‘lower social class’ women had husbands with ‘middle-class’ occupations. 
Thus, the sample was of women who were almost all members of the 
‘baby boomer’ generation and were sufficiently affluent to engage in con- 
sumerist choices in relation to lifestyle should they have wished to. 
Twenty women out of 32 had used HRT (either currently or in the past) 
and 18 women had used alternative therapies (of whom 12 were doing so 
at the time of interview). Most of the women (n = 21) were either experi- 
encing the menopause at the time of interview or had not menstruated 
during the previous two years (peri- or postmenopausal), or had had a 
hysterectomy (n = 9). 

Semi-structured interviews were used, with each interview covering 
the same general topics, but also allowing respondents to elaborate their 
individual experiences. Having been offered a choice of location, 30 
women chose to be interviewed in their own homes and two chose the 
university where the authors were based and where a staff common room 
was available. All of the interviews were carried out by the lead author 
(KB) and lasted from 40 minutes to two hours, although most were 
around 75 minutes in length. 
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Each interview was audio-taped, transcribed verbatim by the lead 
author and then imported into the software package ATLAS/Ti 4.1 for 
Windows. Analysis followed a interpretive approach, with the accounts 
that women provided being taken to represent their beliefs and percep- 
tions. Codes were assigned to all sections of the interview data according 
to a theme or category. The data relating to each of the codes were then 
retrieved and read, looking for variations and nuances in meanings. 
Finally, key concepts were identified by repeatedly reading the coded 
data and then searching for links between each concept. The analysis was 
carried out by the lead author and a subsample of the taped interviews 
and transcripts were listened to and read by the other authors, followed 
by discussions between all three about the analysis. 

In interpreting and analysing the data, we have tried to consider the 
difficulties in gathering women's accounts about ageing. Of particular 
concern has been what Goffman (1971) describes as the ‘front’ or Silverman 
(1997) terms as the halo effect”, where people try to convey what they 
consider to be an acceptable image of themselves. With regard to research- 
ing the ‘mask of ageing’, Biggs (1997) acknowledges the difficulties in 
examining relationships between hidden parts of the self, the disguises 
used and the desired impressions. We were aware that women might not 
wish to disclose any concerns about their ageing image or their wish to 
take HRT for rejuvenating purposes, possibly seeing this as reflective of a 
superficial character. During the interviews, therefore, every effort was 
made to encourage women to feel at ease in talking about their feelings. 
The interview was structured with easy ‘warm-up’ questions at the start, 
leading to more personal questions once the conversation became free 
flowing. Phrases such as ‘other women have suggested that...’ and “the 
media sometimes present HRT as... .’, were used to encourage women to 
feel at ease saying something that they might not think conforms to social 
expectations. This approach was counterbalanced with the use of open 
questions so as not to lead interviewees. 


Results 


When asked at interview how they would describe the menopause to a 
20-year-old woman, almost all women’s descriptions concentrated on the 
menopause as representing the end of reproduction, where the biological 
capacity to reproduce had ceased (Figure 1).* 

Focusing on this biological aspect of the menopause, women spoke 
about a ‘decline’ in ovarian function, which was frequently referred to as 
the ‘death’ or ‘winding down’ of the ovaries. For most women, the loss 
in ovarian function signified a key part of the ageing process, with a 
reduction in oestrogen playing an important role in the ageing body. 
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Because that's what the menopause ts about Isn't t? The ovaries winding down 
and all the rest of rt. 


Mmm ... A point In your life when your abfffty to bear chidren comes to an end. 
Your body says, that's It, we've grven up. No more eggs available 
Err | would say ... that it's a time of your life when you move away from 


childbearing age ... and you go Into the next stage. 


| think Pd describe It as a time when your body Is readjusting to being older 
and that it isn't producing as much oestrogen as It used to be. 


Oh | don't Know ... Just the end of reproduction | suppose. And something that 
was going to happen. 
Your ovaries are dying of old age (laughs) ... giving up the ghost 





Figure 1 Descriptions of the Menopause 


Only one woman suggested that the end of ovarian function heralded a 
loss of femininity rather than a sign of ageing: 


EB: I supposed it’s [the menopause] what is known as womanhood sliding 
away from you. 


When the other women were asked whether they felt that the 
menopause had affected their femininity in any way, all of them reported 
that their sense of being a woman was unchanged through the menopause, 
whether this occurred naturally or following a hysterectomy. Alterations 
in reproduction were key to perceptions of the menopause, with most 
women linking these biological changes with the ageing process. This sug- 
gests that, for this sample of British women, the biomedical model of the 

While the menopause was clearly an important aspect of ageing for the 
women, many other factors also influenced their perceptions of growing old. 
Indeed, as already noted, we have previously identified two distinctly dif- 
ferent aspects to ageing, which we have termed ‘public ageing’ and ‘private 
ageing’ (Ballard et al., 2005). In the following, we show that women consid- 
ered the menopause to be an integral part of both these kinds of ageing. 


Public and Private Ageing 
All of the women interviewed distinguished, either implicitly or often 
explicitly, between what we have called ‘public’ and ‘private’ ageing, each of 
which was found to have an impact on the subjective experience of ageing. 
Public ageing refers to the visible, age-related changes in the body, for 
example, greying and thinning hair, and wrinkling or sagging skin. These 
easily recognizable markers are elements of a socially constructed image of 
ageing (Bytheway and Johnson, 1998), which, as we have noted, figure 
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prominently in postmodern theorizing about ageing and midlife. We found 
that women experienced this public aspect of ageing through interaction 
with a number of different age-related social groups, and reported making 
comparisons, in a Goffmanesque way, between their own physical appear- 
ance and that of others of a similar age in order to assess how ‘well’ they 


ance and their present older image. Older age groups tended to provide a 
vision of what was likely to be in store in the future, with particular reference 
being made to older family members. The visible nature of public ageing 
implies an ageing process that could not only be monitored but one that was 
malleable to some degree, at least for some time. Grey hair could be dyed, 
drying skin could be moisturised. The possibility of more drastic measures 
such as cosmetic surgery was sometimes referred to, although among our 
sample, there was little indication of serious consideration of such measures. 
Private ageing refers to the less visible, physiological age-related 
changes in the body, for example, increased memory loes, high blood pres- 
sure, joint stiffness and increasing tiredness. In addition to age-related 
changes in appearance, therefore, we found that women also described 
various alterations in body functioning, which they said provoked a sense 
of ageing. While there is an implicit, culturally shaped acceptance that 
these less visible changes in the body are associated with ageing, we found 
that women only communicated these bodily changes to a select group of 
people, and generally only those of a similar age group. Their reports sug- 
gested an analogy (although not necessarily with the negative implica- 
tions) with Goffman’s (1968) notion of discreditable stigma when it came 
to information management and disclosure of private ageing signs. 
Opportunities to make comparisons between privately ageing bodies were 
limited by the lack of visibility in the age-related changes, as well as by 
reluctance to discuss these changes among different age groups. For the 
women in our study, private ageing seemed to provide confirmatory evi- 
dence of growing old. Such was the apparent strength of this evidence that 
many women perceived private ageing as a one-way journey towards bod- 
ily decline. Terms such as ‘deterioration’, ‘wearing out”, ‘failing’, ‘no longer 
up to it’ and ‘getting slower’ were all used to describe the age-related 
physiological changes within the body. The privately agemg body, in con- 
trast to the public ageing body, therefore, was seen as inflexible, with no 
opportunity to change the biological trajectory. 
The Menopause and Public Ageing 
Women reported experiencing visible changes in their appearance before 
they entered their transition through the menopause and they described 
these changes as being associated with an ageing identity. In particular, 
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they pointed to their greying hair and wrinkling skin as easily recogniza- 
ble and visible signs of growing old. These visible changes in appearance, 
however, did not simply happen overnight. Rather, women recalled subtle 
changes, which seemed to have occurred over the previous 10 years or so: 


RC: I remember being 40 and not having a wrinkle in sight and thinking, 
greati No grey hairs or nothing. I mean between 40 and 50 is the time 
when you do age. 


In Britain, the average age of women starting the menopause is 51 years 
(Whelan et al., 1990), although symptoms associated with the menopause 
are often reported from around the age of 47-48 years (McKinlay et al, 
1992). Thus, the initial experiences of public ageing occur prior to the 
average woman's transition through the menopause. The additional age- 
related changes in appearance that women described as being associated 
with the menopause provided a further layer of public ageing. Making 
clear links between their declining oestrogen function and visible changes 
in appearance, women spoke about how, in their view, the menopause 
had caused a loss of skin elasticity, dry hair, dry nails, dry skin and sig- 
nificant changes in weight distribution resulting in their being ‘rounder 
on the hips’. These changes were in addition to their previously experi- 
enced age-related increases in lined skin and grey hair. 


JC: Obviously during the menopause certain things change .. . I’m not med- 
ical but there are certain things that cease to function properly and cer- 
tain secretions or fluids that tend to dry up and therefore your skin starts 
to age. And I think that it’s probably the way I look that’s making me 
think that I’m getting old. 


SB: Everything changes. My nails and my hair. . . . Didn't seem to be right — 
the colour was fading. . . . And you know, the skin on your arms gets 
loose and starts to hang down. You know, the body is changing when 
you look at it in the mirror — your waist line thickens and you get fat bits 
where you've never had fat bits before I think that it’s the whole busi- 
ness [of menopause] that causes the changes. Once you reach the 


menopause, your whole body changes. 

JS: My nails, they don't grow anymore, my skin is as dry as anything — the 
complete opposite to how it was before the menopause. And you get 
facial hair — all that sort of thing. 

As outlined earlier, age-related changes that occur during public ageing 

are Visible and allow comparisons, and, with this, confirmation of what is 
usual for the specific age-related group: 


R6: I mean, now [after the menopause] I get a bloated tummy — and friends 
of mine also — we seem to have this shape. It doesn’t matter what we do 
diet wise, we still remain this shape and have this stomach. 
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Further confirmation of the association between these visible changes 
and the menopause comes from the media, which as Gilleard and Higgs 
(2000) suggest have increased the social visibility of the menopause. This 
increasing visibility can be explained in part by the popularization of 
HRT, although, since we collected our data, attitudes towards HRT, both 
among the medical profession and women themselves, appear to have 
altered (Lawton et al., 2003; Schonberg et al, 2005) since the publication 
of trials demonstrating the increased risk of breast cancer and coronary 
heart disease that is associated with the therapy (Writing Group for the 
Women's Health Initiative, 2002). Nevertheless, previous media coverage 
of HRT seems to have left an impression among some women that the 
menopause is synonymous with ageing: 

IB: The thing that you see in the media very much is that [after the 

menopause] your skin will get dehydrated and you will get wrinkles and 
. . . errm you won't be sexually attractive and you won't be interested in 
sex. This is the way they’re putting it. 

Despite the apparent acknowledgement among women that HRT 
might be a useful means of resisting an ageing appearance, just two 
women in our study said that they would use it specifically for this pur- 
pose. As discussed in our previous article (Ballard et al, 2005), the body 
within public ageing is considered by our sample of women to be flexible 
and capable of responding to age-resistance for some time at least. 
However, almost all of them regarded going beyond relatively superficial 
forms of age-resistance as inappropriate or futile. 

In sum, in addition to the visible age-related changes experienced prior 
to the menopause, women reported further changes in their appearance 
that they attributed to the menopause. These visible age-related changes, 
however, were accompanied by further changes in private ageing and it 
is to this that we now turn. 


The Menopause and Private Ageing 

While women reported many visible, age-related changes that they 
associated with the menopause, they also reported less visible, physio- 
logical body changes. These, we have suggested, are aspects of ‘private’ 
ageing. Similarly to body changes associated with public ageing, women 
reported experiencing aspects of private ageing independent of the 
menopause. Aching joints, increasing tiredness and high blood pressure 
were all reported as frequent but largely invisible changes that occurred 
as part of the general ageing process and illustrated the obduracy of the 
body. Thus, ageing came to be viewed as inevitable and something that 
individuals had little control over. The menopause, as mentioned earlier, 
was perceived by women as a clear marker for ageing, resulting from 
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diminishing ovarian function, and therefore we consider it to be an 
aspect of private ageing. Yet women's reports of their experiences of the 
menopause as a component of ageing added a new dimension to the con- 
cept of private ageing, in that it was described by almost all women as 
the movement from one stage or phase in their life towards a new and, 
for each woman, an uncharted phase. 

The shift in life stage, while having its origins in a decline in ovarian 
function, was experienced as an alteration in reproductive status, which 
for women appeared to provide them with a new identity. The idea of a 
new identity had not emerged from any of the other aspects of ageing that 
women described. Indeed, all of the other age-related changes were fairly 
subtle, being seen as more of a process or a movement towards older age. 
Thus, women did not shift from being “young” to ‘old’ when they started 
to notice greying hair or wrinkling skin, but rather they expressed this in 
terms of a gradual process along the life course. Similarly, women did not 
define themselves as having become “old” when they noticed an increase 
in aching joints or when they felt generally more tired. Instead, they saw 
these signs as gentle reminders that their body was becoming older: 

I think this is age creeping up on me. ... I’m slowing down. I'm definitely slow- 

ing down and things that I used to be able to do and I found no problem with 

... I now find, erm, I take longer . . . I can't always be bothered to do different 

things. I get tired very quickly now. (R17; age 55 years) 

This is in stark contrast to the change in reproductive status, which 
women appeared to experience as a clear change in identity, an identity 
that was not only irreversible, but also inevitable. The inevitability and 
irreversible nature of this change in reproduction mirror the sense of 
inevitability and irreversibility that women expressed with other aspects 
of private ageing, which similarly to the menopause are brought about by 
changes in body physiology. The alteration in reproductive status or iden- 
tity, however, was a unique change, brought about by the menopause and 
one that women described explicitly: 

RL: I would say ... it’s the time in your life... when, what you've been for 
... how many years? ... 30 odd... which is a big part of your life... 
you're not going to be anymore. That's the only way I can describe it. 

KB: Adifferent person? 

RL: Errrr...I don’t know about a different person, just something that's been 


you has stopped being you. And the rest of what's you is carrying on. If 
that makes sense (laughs). 


Although it was the menopause signalling the end of reproductive 
capacity that triggered women’s sense of an altered identity, it is worth 
recognizing that all of these women had access to technologies that 
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allowed them the opportunity to control their reproduction, and the 
majority had taken steps to do this through the oral contraceptive pill, 
hysterectomy or tubal ligation (sterilization). The menopause, therefore, 
created a change in identity through women's perception of the alteration 
in the physiological function of the ovaries and the effect that this had on 
reproductive capacity. None of the women in this sample had had their 
ovaries removed, but the impact that loss of ovarian function appears to 
have on identity warrants further research, particularly when the loss 
is through surgical intervention. Occasional media reports of outraged 
women who while having a hysterectomy had also encountered non- 
consensual removal of their ovaries can perhaps be better understood if 
the link with reproductive identity is considered. 

The new identity that women described, while having its base in an 
altered reproductive status, was viewed as part of the ageing process, 
where women needed to adjust in preparation for what they identified as 
the next stage: 


JM: I would think that it's [the menopause] the body changing from one 
stage to another. Having gone through the childbearing period of the last 
20 odd years, errrm, getting ready for winding down and the next stage 
and that... everything is just getting into position and into place and 
sorting itself out, ready for the next stage in life. 

Women described the physiological changes in the reproductive body 
as something that not only happened to them without their control, but 
was a signal from the ‘uncontrollable’ body that they had to move on to 
the next stage. The body, therefore, was found to shape women's new 
identity. Thus, these ovarian changes, in altering reproductive capacity, 
created an identity from which there is no escape. While previous resist- 
ance to a biomedical model of the menopause suggests that much of what 
women experience during the menopause is socially or culturally shaped 
(Greer, 1991; Gullette, 1997), this ignores women's vivid descriptions of 
their experience of biological change and the impact that this has on their 
reproductive identity: 

AD: But your body is actually sort of showing you that you are moving into 
a different stage really. . .. You don't want to... well, I don't want to be 
old, or feel old, but at the same time your body is saying, well, that part 
of your life is now finished and you've now got to think about . . . how 
you are going to prepare for the next era . . . if you like. I don't know... 


Much of the early feminist literature on the menopause heralds the 
menopause as a positive experience. Indeed, the front cover of 
Callahan's book The Menopause: A Midlife Passage (Callahan, 1993) pro- 
vides an illustration of a banner reading: “They are not hot flashes, they 
are power surges.’ Although some of the women in this study gave 
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descriptions of the physiological changes that seemed to echo the body- 
as-machine analogy found in the biomedical model that Martin (1987) 
and other feminists have criticized, they did not report the transition 
through the menopause as necessarily negative. It was, however, 
viewed as inevitable and something over which they had no control: 


AF: Ina way it’s irritating to have these things going on inside your body and 
yet there is nothing that you can do about it. Why do we have to experi- 
ence something that happens inside our body for which we have no con- 
trol? We can’t do anything about some things that go on inside the body. 


Being an aspect of private ageing, the reproductive changes that 
women experienced were largely invisible, providing little in the way of 
comparative evidence of what other women of a similar age were experi- 
encing. Nevertheless, women identified these reproductive changes as 
part of the ageing process. 

It is important to point out that, while we have presented the two 
aspects of ageing separately, we see them as being necessarily connected, 
with aspects of private ageing influencing aspects of public ageing and 
vice versa. Moreover, both the private and public age-related changes asso- 
ciated with the menopause are intertwined with experiences of more gen- 
eral age-related changes. Indeed, in their accounts of ageing experiences, 
women often questioned whether some of the subtle changes that they 
observed were specifically menopause-related or part of general ageing: 

HW: Because your menopause has to slow down ... my metabolism has 

slowed down and I do think that is all to do with hormones, you are 
slowing down because of the menopause and because of age. The two go 
together, you can’t separate them and therefore, you put on weight and 
look older. . .. The menopause is just one sign that you are getting old. 


In unpacking the different aspects and layers of ageing, therefore, we have 
artificially presented each as having clearly defined boundaries. While this 
has been helpful in undertaking this analysis, it is necessary to recognize the 
fluidity between public and private ageing as well as the blurring between 
general age-related changes and those arising as part of the menopause. 


Conclusions 


In this article, we have drawn on data collected as part of a wider study 
on women’s experiences of the menopause and the broader transition 
through ‘the change of life’. The menopause, in representing the cessa- 
tion of menses, is a biological process that occurs around the same time 
as numerous midlife social changes, and as argued by Ballard et al. 
(2001), the menopause is just one aspect of a wider transition, aptly 
termed ‘the change of life’. In this article, we have concentrated on the 
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biological aspects of ageing and have attempted to explain how they 
coexist in women's experiences of midlife ageing. We have drawn on our 
previous findings of public and private ageing (Ballard et al., 2005) to 
provide a framework for considering not only the visible age-related 
changes in body appearance but also the less visible physiological 
changes in body functioning. 

Our analysis reveals, that within public ageing, women perceive the 
menopause as providing specific visible age-related changes in the body 
(e.g. sagging skin, increased weight on the hips, dry hair). These changes 
are in addition to those previously experienced as part of general ageing — 
for example, greying hair, wrinkling skin — and therefore provide a fur- 
ther layer of visible, age-related body changes. Within private ageing, 
women also report experiencing general physiological age-related body 
changes (for example, i increasing tiredness, aching joints, increased blood 
pressure). Again, changes in ovarian function associated with the 
menopause provide a further layer of age-related body changes. These 
ovarian changes, however, are perceived by women as altering their repro- 
ductive status, and in doing this, provide the basis for a shift from one 
stage of life to another — the end of one era and the start of another, and a 
new identity emerges. 

Our findings highlight the importance of women’s perceptions of their 
biological bodies in shaping their understanding of the menopause. Yet, 
sociological approaches to the menopause have, in the past, largely 
ignored this corporeal view of the menopause. To some extent, this posi- 
tion has arisen as a backlash to the dominant medical approach to the 
menopause during the 1970s and 1980s, where women were portrayed 
negatively within the medical literature as suffering from ovarian failure. 
The popularization of HRT during the 1980s and 1990s further promoted 
the idea that the menopause was a deficiency disease that could, and 
indeed should, be medically treated (Bell, 1987). This manifestation of 
women in bodily decline was further advanced when HRT was found to 
be protective against degenerative diseases such as osteoporosis and coro- 
nary heart disease. Hence there was a widespread belief among the med- 
ical profession that all women should take HRT to prevent the ravages of 
old age. Much of the early feminist literature, in resisting this negative 
approach to the menopause, gave little attention to women’s experience 
of the menopause as an embodied transition, focusing instead on the 
social and cultural differences in the experience of symptoms of the 
menopause (Brown et al., 2005; Lock, 1998). Yet in emphasizing social and 
cultural meaning, the significance of the biological body has been lost. 
Our study suggests the value of incorporating both the social and the bio- 
logical (Williams, 2006), as the meaning of the latter has important effects 
on the construction of self and identity (Kelly and Field, 1996). 
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Our findings also suggest that a degree of caution is appropriate before 
accepting claims that baby boomer” generation women in the UK are heav- 
ily engaged in resistance to the appearance of visible signs of ageing, let alone 
to the invisible signs of private ageing. Nor do our findings wholly support 
Dillaway's observation that, for US ‘baby boomer” women, the menopause 
was ‘a reproductive experience first and only an aging experience second’ 
(Dillaway, 2005: 413). For the women in our sample, the menopause was 
inextricably linked with both public and private ageing, including a link with 
a specific stage of reproductive ageing. However, although entry to this new 
reproductive phase in private ageing was generally described in negative 
language reminiscent of the so-called biomedical model's “ovarian failure”, 
the women themselves did not, for the most part, see the menopause as 
bringing a catalogue of health or other problems. 

In giving attention to the biological aspects of the menopause, we have 
revealed an aspect of private ageing that is only experienced by women. 
It is possible, however, that this experience, generally occurring around 
the 50 years of age, provides women with the opportunity to adjust to an 
ageing identity in ways that men cannot. Whether this is advantageous 
for women is a matter for further research. 


Notes 


1. Data relating to social class were obtained from the postal survey and were cat- 
egorized using both the UK Registrar General's (RG) classification (OPCS, 
1991) and the UK National Statistics — Socio-Economic Classification (NS.SEC) 
(ONS, 2005). Both of these classifications draw on occupation type and socioe- 
conomic status. The NS.SEC was developed to replace the Registrar General's 
classification, incorporating additional employment aspects such as occupa- 
tional status and occupational autonomy into the measure. It also provides 
individual classification rather than taking the head of household as the sole 
indicator. The RG classification ranges from I to V, with a subdivision of class 
M into M non-manual and III manual. The NS.SEC ranges from 1 to 8, with a 
subdivision of level 1 into 1.1 and 1. 

2. All women were given pseudonyms, and the initials of these are used in the 
quoted text. 
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abstract: The Internet is used by lay people interested in their well-being and 
health. The objective in this article is to study male menopause by analysing the 
themes the Internet provides about male menopause and its treatments and to 
evaluate the quality of commercial web-based information by comparing it to the 
scientific information. The data were drawn from a selection of Finnish websites 
that Finnish men would be able to access. Seven different themes emerged in 
the material: healthism, a quasi-professional attitude, uncertainty, risk, mood- 
enhancement effects, good sex and similarity to women. The online information 
did not correspond to current scientific medical information. These seven themes 
produce a new form of illness — male menopause — and its treatment with male 
hormone therapy. The themes contribute to the constitution of medicalized bod- 
les by encouraging men to use testosterone medication. 


keywords: bio-power + Internet + male hormone therapy + male menopause 
+ medicalization 


Introduction 


Getting Old is Natural. Feeling Old is Optional. (www.andropause.com) 


Prescription sales of testosterone increased by 1700 percent between 1994 
and 2003, and grew 460 percent just between 1999 and 2003 in the US 
(Bhasin et al., 2003). Meanwhile, sales in Finland grew by about 90 per- 
cent from 1993 to 2004 (Vainionpää, 2007). These trends in testosterone 
sales are a concern, since the long-term risks and benefits of testosterone 
therapy in older men are largely unknown (Barrett-Connor and Bhasin, 
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2004; Bhasin and Herbst, 2003). According to Snyder (2004), the health 
outcomes of testosterone treatment are far from being evidence-based. 

In the US, the National Institute on Aging and the National Cancer 
Institute requested in 2002 that the Institute of Medicine conduct a study 
to independently assess testosterone therapy. As a result, the Institute of 
Medicine formed the Committee on Assessing the Need for Clinical Trials 
of Testosterone Replacement Therapy (hereafter referred to as the 

‘Committee’). Subsequently, in early 2004, the Committee published a 
book titled Testosterone and Aging: Clinical Research Directions. 

Snyder (2004) concurs with the report of the Committee (Committee, 
2004) that there is insufficient evidence that testosterone therapy benefits 
elderly men. He reports that studies have shown no clear improvement in 
muscular strength, energy or libido and that the question of whether 
reversing the decrease in testosterone concentrations will exacerbate the 
testosterone-dependent diseases to which elderly men are prone, includ- 
ing prostate cancer, benign prostate hyperplasia, erythrocytosis and per- 
haps sleep apnoea — conditions that are potential side effects of 
testosterone treatment — remains unanswered (Snyder, 2004). 

The Internet has enabled lay people to search for information about 
health issues that concern them (e.g. Hardey, 1999). Medical knowledge 
has ‘e-scaped’ onto the Internet and can potentially be read by anyone 
(Nettleton and Burrows, 2003). About half of adults in the US have 
searched for health information on the Internet (Ferguson and Frydman, 
2004; Fox and Fallows, 2003), making personal decisions about how and 
what material is accessed and used (Hardey, 1999). Web-based information 
comes from different sources and only some are purely medical. It can be 
asked whether this kind of knowledge has empowered people. This study 
investigates what information a man living in Finland is able to find on the 
Internet about the so-called male menopause and its treatment. Second, 
the web-based information is compared to the current medical information 
about the illness and its treatments. Here, I refer to the Committee’s (2004) 
book, Testosterone and Ageing: Clinical Research Directions, and two articles 
published in the New England Journal of Medicine, namely Snyder (2004), 
‘Hypogonadism in Elderly Men — What to do until the Evidence Comes’, 
and Rhoden and Morgentaler (2004), ‘Risks of Testosterone Replacement 
Therapy and Recommendations for Monitoring’. 

Until quite recently, medical knowledge was privileged and available 
primarily to physicians, upon whom patients, in the main, depended (see, 
for example, Freidson, 1970; Nettleton and Burrows, 2003). However, the 
Internet is shifting power away from doctors to lay people, who are 
increasingly taking charge and are able to consciously weigh the costs and 
benefits of treatments (Smith, 2001). Increasing attention has been paid to 
the ageing process and to techniques for combating the consequences of 
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biological ageing in later life (Hepworth, 1995). Medical technologies offer 
patients and clients an opportunity to try to change their fate of old age. 
New medical technologies — of which male menopause and male hor- 
mone therapy are an example - are socially embedded, with society tak- 
ing up the costs of medical treatments in one way or another, such as 
through insurance payments. Some commentators claim that clinical 
websites are a danger to health (Roberts and Copeland, 2001), while oth- 
ers maintain that there is very little evidence of such harm (Smith, 2001). 

As male menopause is not defined as a disease (e.g. Snyder, 2004), it is 
an area where the struggle for information is continuous. Who defines an 
illness? Who recommends and decides on treatment? Male menopause 
and its treatment can partly be regarded as a search for eternal well-being 
and an escape from the ageing process (Cole and Thompson, 2001). Drugs 
for male menopause are prescription drugs, the marketing of which is ille- 
gal via the public media in Finland (Ministry of Social Affairs and Health, 
1987/2005). Studies show that pharmaceutical companies now are the 
most profitable industry in the US (Conrad, 2005: 4). It is therefore of inter- 
est to investigate how the marketing of pharmaceutical products works on 
the Internet. Male menopause on the Internet provides a suitable case to 
study how the condition is constructed through web-based information. 

In this study, Foucauldian thinking about bio-power — which is subtle 
and omnipresent (Foucault, 1980b) — and the use of different discourses 
in producing new expertise and knowledge serve as a background in 
understanding the relation between power and knowledge. Since male 
menopause and male hormone therapy are areas of medicine with no 
solid scientific information (Cole and Thompson, 2001; Rhoden and 
Morgentaler, 2004), there is contestation over what is the “right” knowl- 
edge. This article is a part of a larger study about the construction of the 
male menopause; earlier work considered information about the male 
menopause found in popular Finnish magazines and in the Finnish med- 
ical literature (Vainionpää and Topo, 2005, 2006). The essence of medical- 
ization centres on the issue of definitions: defining a problem in medical 
terms usually leads to expansion of medical jurisdiction (Conrad, 2005: 3). 
Clarke et al. (2003: 16) maintain that there have been ‘dramatic changes in 
both the organization and practices of contemporary biomedicine, imple- 
mented largely through the integration of technoscientific innovations’, 
which they term biomedicalization. 

According to Hook (2001), there is no one strictly Foucauldian method of 
analysing discourses. However, as McHoul and Grace (1997) observe, a 
Foucauldian concept of discourse moves from a linguistic system towards 
the understanding of a discipline, both in the scholarly sense and in the 
sense of the disciplinary institutions. In this article, the Foucauldian per- 
spective is used as a theoretical framework and the main focus is on what 
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kind of knowledge is constructed in the Internet texts. Foucault used the 
notion of an archaeology of knowledge to probe deeper for information that 
may have not even been articulated yet (Foucault, 1972) and to reconfigure 
power and knowledge within history (Powell and Biggs, 2003, 2004). 


Material and Methods 


The criteria for the websites included in the study were that they were 
accessible to lay people.’ First, the Google search engine was used to 
obtain information about male menopause and male hormone therapy 
available to Finnish men in autumn 2004. Second, information was 
searched for using so-called chain sampling (Miles and Huberman, 1994: 
28), where one source of information provides links to the next. The trade 
names of androgens available as prescription drugs in Finland are 
Atmos® and Nebido®, which are manufactured by AstraZeneca plc; 
Sustanon® and Panteston®, manufactured by Organon plc; and 
Testogel8 and Proviron9, produced by Schering plc. (For the pharma- 
ceutical company websites that were analysed see note 1.) The Google 
search engine was also used to search for information on male clinics, 
using the Finnish words ‘mies’ (man or male) and ‘klinikka’ (clinic) m the 
search string. Four sites were found and the information on male 
menopause and its treatment provided in Finland was included in the 
study. The websites of the clinics are also listed in note 1. 

Altogether 98 primary documents, ie. individual websites, were found. 
Within these websites there were some sections for medical practitioners 
only, and therefore those sections were excluded from the analysis. 
Sixteen of the documents were from the websites of private male clinics 
and 82 were from the websites of the pharmaceutical companies. The texts 
were analysed by thematic content analysis. All of the data were trans- 
ferred to the ATLAS.ti programme and encoded, which enabled the 
retrieval of text segments marked by a single code. This made it easier to 
compare the data across the research (Muhr, 2005). The codes* were used 
to codify elements in the sample articles in the analysis of the data, and to 
retrieve segments from the data set. These results were entered into sum- 
maries and then used to build descriptions on the understanding of male 
menopause and hormonal treatments as presented in the material. 


Results 


Seven themes characterized the material presented in the online texts 
on the need for medication for male menopause: healthism, a quasi- 
professional attitude, uncertainty, risks, good sex, mood-enhancing effects 
and similarity to women. 
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Healthism 

In the web texts studied, male menopause was presented both as a disease 
and as something that a healthy lifestyle could prevent. The most frequent 
theme in the texts was the pursuit of good health: 


If you suspect that you suffer from a lack of testosterone, you may begin by con- 
ducting a simple testosterone test. With the test you can assure yourself about 
your symptoms and decide what to do. ... When you go to your physician, take 
the testosterone test results with you in order to save time and to make an accu- 
rate the diagnosis. (www.testosteron.fi/ scripts / consumer /index.php) 


A healthy lifestyle, like the term suggests, will improve and promote 
your health, not just for now, but to increase your longevity (www.andriol 
.com/home.asp). The patient therefore is encouraged to visit his doctor 
and to be concerned about his health. 

The banner headlines on the web pages examined also depicted the 
theme of healthism: ‘Good ageing’, ‘Finding out the diagnosis, “A treat- 
ment suitable just for youl’, “Exercise!” 

Healthism here is attained through medical intervention. To be a good 
consumer, the patient is urged to pursue health or at least to ask for 
healthcare services.The idea of ‘taking care of yourself’ was also con 
structed in several web page headlines. Thus banner headlines included 
texts such as, ‘What affect does the decline in testosterone levels have on 
my health?’, “Do I suffer from a lack of testosterone?’, ‘Before starting the 
treatment’, “The testosterone test’, “How do I find a suitable doctor?’, ‘Do 
I have andropause?’ 

On the Schering pharmaceutical company’s web pages, there was a test 
to help men decide whether they suffer from testosterone deficiency. The 
questions in the test were quite general, and emphasized careful observa- 
tion of one’s lifestyle and habits, as follows: 


Are you tired and exhausted? Are you experiencing a decline in general well- 
being? Do you have trouble sleeping? Are you irritated or nervous? Do you 
suffer from anxiety? Do you feel depressed? Do you have the feeling that you 
have passed your peak? Do you feel burnt out? (www.testosteroni.fi / scripts / 
consumer /02_diagnosis_treatment/c_con_02_01.php) 


As all of these statements exemplify an attitude of pursuing health no 
matter what, the theme that emerged was labelled ‘healthism’. 


A Quas!-Professional Attitude 

Even though there is no solid scientific evidence to show that male 
menopause exists or that male hormone therapy is beneficial, the web 
pages present themselves as being professional and the issue of male 
menopause and its treatment as being widely studied. The texts argued 
for the existence of expertise and knowledge, and that medical expertise 
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is needed when deciding on treatment. Thus the three pharmaceutical 
companies, Schering, AstraZeneca and Organon provided specific infor- 
mation about male menopause, the indications for its treatment and the 
pharmaceutical interventions required. The criteria for Testogel® treat- 
ment mentioned were: 


One may consider Testogel® if a man has symptoms due to the lack of 
testosterone. . . . Before treating with Testogel®, one must establish the lack of 
testosterone based on the clinical symptoms (the secondary sexual characteristics 
starting to diminish, changes in one's body, weakness, reduced libido, erectile dis- 
orders, etc.) and lab tests. (www.testosteroni fi / scripts / consumer /03_testogel 
_c_con_03_03.php) 


Organon defined both the phenomenon and the recommended treatment 


The impact of decreasing androgens is known as andropause, also called male 
menopause. . .. Andropause is a hormone-related condition caused by low 


testosterone levels. It usually occurs in males aged 40 and upwards... . With 
adequate dosages of Andriol® and Andriol Testocaps® plasma testosterone 
levels can be brought back to within the normal range. (www.andropause. 
com / diagnosis /quiz.asp and www.andropause.com /about_andriol) 


AstraZeneca even specified definitive values for the recommended con- 
centration levels of testosterone in serum testosterone: 


With the [testosterone] patch, about 90 percent of male patients can achieve 
normal plasma concentrations of the serum. ... According to the clinical stud- 
ies, Atmoe®, at a dosage of one patch (5 mg/24 hrs) a day, raises the values of 
serum testosterone to the normal level, which is on average 20 nmol/L (www. 
astrazeneca.fi / sites /18 /imagebank /typearticleparam11395 / Atmos_SPC.pdf) 
This quasi-professional theme appearsindirectly in the headlines of the 
web pages, e.g. “a well-studied and noticeably beneficial treatment”. This text 
aims to emphasize the existence of solid scientific knowledge on the issue. 
The reader of the texts is persuaded to believe in the online information. 


Uncertalnty 

Scientific knowledge is still limited with regard to male menopause. Such 
uncertainty was discussed in these texts, for example, when testosterone 
treatment was recommended at least experimentally: 


If the symptoms are caused by a low testosterone concentration, restoring it to the 
normal level makes life easier and promotes quality of life. . . . Many symptoms 
associated with ageing may be due to reduced levels of testosterone. ... You may 
not take it [your symptoms] seriously, because you think that they are normal 
symptoms of ageing... . Even though the symptoms may be associated with nor- 
mal ageing, this isn’t always the case. (www.testosteroni4i / scripts / consumer / 
02_diagnosis_treatment/index.php) 
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Some symptoms like . . . frequent erections or prolonged erections may be signs 
of over-effectiveness of the preparation. (www.testosteroni.fi/scripts/consumer/ 


03_testogel/c_con06.php) 


This quasi-professional attitude tries to assure the reader that symp- 
toms associated with male menopause have been sufficiently docu- 
mented to be scientifically valid. At the same time, uncertainty is brought 
up by using the modal verb ‘may’ in the texts. This use of language 
reveals the lack of knowledge that still exists in this field, despite the 
statements supporting testosterone treatment. 


Risks 
Organon iterated the potential health benefits of testosterone therapy: 


Potentially a decrease in the risk of heart disease ... What's more, studies show 
that a decline in testosterone can actually put one at risk for other health prob- 
lems like heart disease. (www.andropause.com/about_andropause/ 
whatis.asp) 


Elsewhere on Organon’s web pages, however, cardiovascular disease was 
mentioned in connection with the indications for not using testosterone, 
along with a number of warnings and precautions: 
Patients with latent or overt cardiac failure . . . (or a history of these conditions) 
should be kept under close medical supervision, since aggravation or recurrence 
may occasionally be induced. (www.andropause.com/about_andriol/ppiasp) 


While elsewhere: 


Testosterone replacement therapy ... can... prevent debilitating diseases like 
... cardiovascular disease. (www.andropause.com/ faq) 


While often hidden or played down im the texts, the risks of the therapy 
can still be noted, especially in relation to long-term testosterone treat- 
ment. According to the Schering web pages, men using long-term testos- 
terone therapy may develop polycythaemia (abnormally high red blood 
cell count), which is why the users of Testogel® should have their red 
blood cell count checked regularly. According to Schering, the other side 
effects of Testogel® are a rise in blood pressure and changes in the blood 
electrolyte balance. Cardiovascular warnings were also mentioned in the 
case of another androgen preparation produced by the company, 
Nebido®. On the Organon web, it was stated: 


There are several conditions where you should never use testosterone replace- 
ment therapy. These include: . . . prostate cancer . . . If one of the conditions below 
is applicable to you, your doctor will decide whether (in your specific case) testos- 
terone replacement therapy is the right solution: Enlarged prostate . . . (www 
andropause.com /faq/) 
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The contraindications of Andriol® capsules were mentioned, as follows: 


Known or suspected prostatic carcinoma. . . . Extra supervision by a doctor is 
also necessary in the treatment of elderly men, since male hormones may 
increase the size of the prostate gland. (www.andropause.com/about_andriol) 


The manufacturer AstraZeneca also commented on these risks: 


One must monitor changes in blood pressure, if the patient has untreated high 
blood pressure when starting testosterone therapy. Patients with raised haemo- 
globin . . . should be monitored, because testosterone treatment may increase 
the development of red blood cells. Patients with cardiac failure . . . should be 
carefully monitored in case of fluid retention or oedema. (www.astrazeneca.fi) 


Organon repeated the same warning as Schering concerning the over- 
production of red blood cells. However, the male clinic websites did not 
comment on a connection between cardiovascular diseases and the use of 
testosterone. Only the largest private health service provider in Finland, 
Mehiläinen, stated that ‘the hormones mentioned above [among other 
androgens] affect [the] . . . cardiovascular system’ (www.mehilainen.fi). 
The risks of testosterone replacement were mentioned there but not 
discussed comprehensively. 


Good Sex 

Issues around a good sex life or sexual functioning were present in 
most of the texts analysed. For a man searching for information on age- 
ing and sexuality, Schering’s advice, under the heading “Good ageing’, 
was as follows: 


. maybe your libido has declined. . . . Your physician may ask you about your 
ability to sustain erection, the frequency of morning erections, sexual satisfaction, 
the amount of semen, the frequency of sexual intercourse and masturbation, fer- 
tility. (www.testosteroni.£i / scripts / consumer /01_symptoms/c_con_01_02.php) 


On another page, the Schering site informs the reader that 


. . testosterone treatment also causes evident improvement in sexual desire and 
erections . . . your sexual enjoyment will also be increased. (www.testosteroni fi / 
scripts / consumer /02_diagnoeis_treatment/c_com_02_03.php). 


The Organon web pages present a more explicit picture: Discover why 
testosterone levels are crucial for sexual functioning.’ “Do you have a 
decrease in your sex drive (libido)? Are your erections not as strong? ... 
Testosterone . . . is essential for normal sexual behaviour and producing 
erections.’ Organon’s website also offers a list of what one should expect 
from testosterone replacement therapy: Improved libido and sexual per- 
formance. . .. Most men feel more vigorous; enjoy improved sexual per- 
formance’ (www.andropause.com; www.andriol.com): 
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Testosterone works on the whole body and all aspects of one's sexual response. 

... Testosterone is the hormone of sexual desire in both men and women. As a 

result, if testosterone levels are low, so is the desire for sex. .. . Testosterone 

replacement therapy not only improves penile erection, it can [also] improve 
sexual desire. (www.andropause.com / faq) 

The websites of the male clinics also discussed men's sexual dysfunc- 
tion due to male menopause, reduced libido and potency. When having 
problems with erections, men are also advised to have their hormone bal- 
ance checked. One clinic emphasizes sexuality as a part of one’s quality of 
life and so in this way underlines the treatment of sexual disorders as 
worthwhile. The good sex theme was present on most of Internet pages 
included in the study, either directly or indirectly. The normality of hav- 
ing regular sexual intercourse was presupposed, without question. 


Mood-Enhancing Effects 

The mood-enhancing effect of testosterone treatment was discussed and pre- 
sented as an argument for testosterone treatment as a normalizing process. 
The theme of mood-enhancing effects can be seen in the following extracts: 


Testosterone has a significant effect on health and well-being, and also affects 
the mood and the level of energy. [Men] may notice symptoms such as... 
increased tiredness and feelings of irritability. Problems may also appear with 
concentration. ... The decline in the levels of testosterone causes . . . depres- 
sion. ... You will notice that you are more energetic and vigorous than before. 
When your patient uses Testogel®, you will notice an improvement in his men- 
tal and physical well-being in a few weeks. (www.schering.fl) 


Here the authors of Schering’s pages are hinting that their testosterone 
preparation may also help patients in depressive states. In view of the fact 
that depressive disorders are a major public health issue in Finland (see, 
for example, Isometsä, 2003), the mood-lifting effect of testosterone ther- 
apy might open up quite a large market for the drugs. 

The Organon website lists what one can expect from testosterone 
replacement 


Improvement in mood and one’s sense of well-being, increased mental and 
physical energy, decreased anger, irritability, sadness, tiredness, nervousness, 
improved quality of sleep. . . . With testosterone therapy, one's attitude 
improves, reinforcing self-esteem and self-confidence at work, as well as 
increased energy at home and in social activities. (www.andropause.com/ 
treatment_options/therapy.asp) 


Here two themes can be found: the mood-enhancing effect and the 
uncertainty of treatment. The Organon website also mentioned irri- 
tability, tiredness and loss of energy as symptoms of andropause. The 
mood-enhancing discourse was also reiterated: ‘[andropause] is for 
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some men accompanied by a gradual and undesired decline in their 
sexuality, mood and overall energy’. Grumpiness and sadness were 
also listed as symptoms of andropause, as well as deterioration in one's 
work performance, falling asleep after dinner, fatigue, a loss of energy 
and decreased enjoyment in life. With Finnish men being encouraged 
to stay at work because of the ageing baby boomer generation (e.g. 
Valkonen, 1990), the deterioration of one's work performance because 
of andropause and the implied benefits of testosterone in this regard 
are an interesting finding. 


Similarity to Women 
Parallels with women's experiences of ageing were observed on some of 
the web pages studied. According to Organon, one should expect an 
improved body image from testosterone replacement 

An increase in lean body mass, a decline in fat mass, an increase in muscle 


strength (hand grip, upper and lower extremities). . . . Other potential benefits 
include maintenance or improvement in bone density, improved body compo- 
sition, muscle mass and muscle strength, as well as improvement in visual- 
spatial skills. (www.andropause.com /treatment_options /therapy.asp) 


Indications for testosterone replacement therapy include: 


. . . decline in physical energy, lose of strength and muscle mass, increased body 
fat. (www.andropause.com / treatment_options / therapy.asp) 


Here the similarity to women theme is prominent since, traditionally, it 
has been a female matter to be concerned about the effect of ageing on 
one’s looks. Paradoxically, although our contemporary culture vigorously 
denies that age matters or has any effect on status, we are encouraged to 


pursue a uni-age lifestyle (Featherstone and Hepworth, 1991). The fear of 
ageing is exploited in these texts, to promote the pharmaceutical product. 


Concluslon 


With regard to the commercial nature of the web-based texts studied, the 
marketing superlatives used in the texts were set aside in an attempt to 
look beyond the promotional nature of the texts. The analysis did not 
highlight the benefits of testosterone therapy but rather tried to uncover 
the discrepancies and overstatements. There were more data from phar- 
maceutical companies than from the male clínics, and this bias was kept 
in mind when analysing the data. The informational content of the male 
clinics’ websites was far more concise than that of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers” sites. The very existence of male clinics is an important 
signal. The clinics’ web pages are available for men who have worries that 
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may arise due to ageing. The sites give sufficient information in referring 
men to seek help and to utilize the services that the male clinics provide. 

The most prominent theme that the medical marketers used was 
healthism: the emphasis was on health and a good sex life and the respon- 
sibility of the individual to take care of himself. The risk theme and the 
quasi-professional theme were more subtle. The themes in the texts mixed 
advertising with knowledge in a way that confuses facts and commercial 
information. The uncertainty theme in the texts might present a problem 
for the authors of the texts, but could well go noticed by the lay man. 

The text on normal testosterone levels in the web pages presented a 
contradiction: a decline in testosterone levels was said to be normal, but 
the medications available were said to restore levels to within the normal 
range and to help the body to function normally. A study by Boyce et al 
(2004) suggests that the lower limit for normal serum testosterone is 3-4 
nmol/1 lower than that of published ranges. If a decline is normal, the 
claim that the medication restores the level to a normal range by raising it 
does seem rather contradictory. 

The sexual symptoms associated with male menopause that these web 
pages listed were also rather ambiguous: according to these data, the 
symptoms of low testosterone levels could be the same as the possible 
effects of the replacement therapy. The analysis also noted contradictions 
with regard to the cardiovascular effects of testosterone. For example, the 
Organon site declares that testosterone may help in heart disease”, but at 
the same time it is claimed that testosterone therapy may not be suitable 
for men with heart disease”. 

Another paradox was evident. Men suffering from male menopause 
were presented as tired and irritable. Meanwhile, the adverse psychic 
effects of testosterone therapy that were mentioned included mood dis- 
orders, depression, nervousness, irritability, tiredness, headache and depres- 
sion. In the scientific literature, some studies have found higher 
testosterone levels to be associated with better cognitive performance in 
the oldest old category (Muller et al., 2005) while other studies (Moffat et 
al., 2004) have found that calculated free testosterone levels were lower in 
men who developed Alzheimer’s disease. 

A Foucauldian approach to these web-based data (Foucault, 1972) sug- 
gests that truth is produced in discourses that themselves act as a truth 
(Foucault, 1980a). The data present a new disease, along with a treatment 
for it. The themes that emerged in the study of the texts coincide with 
social phenomena. 

These themes constitute a form of Foucauldian bio-power (Foucault, 
1980b), because scientific discourses constitute power relations (Foucault, 
1979) and vice versa. The bio-power is productive (Foucault, 1979; Fox, 1997) 
in these texts in three ways. First, it creates problems that call for medical 
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treatment. Second, the texts aim at producing healthier men and increasing 
well-being and energy, thus increasing the productivity of an ageing male 
workforce. Third, they constitute the need for male clinics and for male hor- 
mone medication. À Foucauldian power analysis at the micro level unravels 
the take-care-of-yourself theme, because the one who has knowledge, or 
quasi-knowledge, is the one who has power over decisions about treatment. 
In the analyses, several themes were found that focus on the importance of 
looking after yourself and thus frame the take-care-of-yourself discourse: to 
be able to have good sex, to be in a better mood and to understand that 
men’s ageing has many similarities with women’s processes. 

Rhoden and Morgentaler (2004) point out that considerable controversy 
remains regarding the indications for testosterone supplements in ageing 
men, with the most controversial topic in this ongoing discussion being 
that of risk. These authors report that no large-scale, long-term studies 
have yet been initiated to assess the benefits and risks of testosterone 
replacement therapy in men They suggest that recent interest in testos- 
terone therapy has been fuelled not only by increased medical awareness 
of the effects of hypogonadism. Rather, additional factors are in play: the 
marketing of new testosterone formulations, the media attention regard- 
ing hormone replacement therapy in both men and women and the desire 
of the baby boomer generation to maintain vigour and health. An ordi- 
nary physician is not able to keep up with the extensive information pro- 
vided about male menopause. As a result, the information that is couched 
in marketing text may also be incorporated into a physician’s knowledge. 
Information and advertising are intermingled to a such a degree that it 
could be termed as ‘commercial medicalization’. According to Purcell 
et al. (2002), the quality of health information on the Internet varies 
widely. Some have studied the possible changes the Internet will have on 
the health system (Goldsmith, 2000). McLeod (1998) raises concerns about 
the quality of the medical information on the Internet. Others, meanwhile, 
have pointed to the new opportunities and challenges that the Internet 
offers to patients and doctors (e.g. Josefsson and Hanseth, 2000). 

It has been suggested that the first generation of e-patients (Ferguson and 
Prydman, 2004), as ‘new colleagues’ to practitioners, could provide sus- 
tainable healthcare solutions. Active patients — or consumer patients — are a 
reality in the Finnish healthcare system (Toiviainen, 2007; Toiviainen et al, 
2005), and a consumer is able to choose among various options to keep 
healthy. This is compatible with the views of Foucault that the human body 

is primarily the ‘raw material’ for social and cultural processes (Falk, 1994) 
and that sexuality is both a tool and a product of the power-knowledge 
combination (Foucault, 1980b). In the case of male menopause, the threat is 
a loss of one’s sexuality, and the remedy is to follow the physician’s (Le. the 
pharmaceutical industry’s) orders and to take hormone therapy. E-patients 
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may also be creating new pressures on the healthcare system, since the 
Internet is becoming a ubiquitous medium and clinical websites may even 
be dangerous for one's health (Roberts and Copeland, 2001). 

Global pharmaceutical companies have a clear interest in medicaliz- 
ing the common problems of everyday life (Clarke et al., 2003; Conrad, 
2005; Freemantle and Hill, 2002; Rosenfeld and Faircloth, 2006) and in 
stretching the boundaries of treatable illnesses in order to expand their 
markets (Conrad, 2005; Illich, 1990; Payer, 1992). The Internet provides a 
way of selling sickness and advertising prescription drugs via a public 
medium, an activity that is otherwise illegal in Finland. Pharmaceutical 
companies are actively involved in sponsoring diseases and promoting 
the cures to both consumers and medical professionals. The social 
construction of illness is being replaced by the corporate construction of 
disease (Moynihan et al., 2002). 

Some other new “diseases” are currently being constructed, for example 
“female sexual dysfunction”, or PSD (Fagan, 2004; Moynihan, 2003, 2005; 
Working Group for a New View of Women's Sexual Problems, 2002). It 
has been claimed by some that FSD is being medicalized as a result of eco- 
nomic forces (Tiefer, 2002). 

A lay person is not easily able to compare a website's information with 
the current, scientifically conducted medical information. The informa- 
tion provided by commercial websites might be taken as scientific and 
reliable. The medical information on the Internet should be clear in terms 
of its sources: the distinction between established scientific medical infor- 
mation and sponsored information by pharmaceutical companies should 
also be made clear. This distinction is not made, and even a researcher 
may be misled in understanding who the author of the texts actually is. 
There is a need for genuinely independent sources of information about 
health problems to replace those whose purpose is to make as many 
healthy people as possible feel sick (Moynihan et al, 2002) — a point sup- 
ported by the data presented in this article. 


Notes 


The author wishes to thank Ossi Rahkonen PhD, Elianne Riska MD, Suvi 
Ronkainen PhD and Päivi Topo PhD for their advice in the course of this study. 
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1. The websites analysed in this study were as follows: www.tohtorif; 
www.schering.fi; www.testosteroni.fi; www.testogel.f1; www.organon.fl; www. 
menopausel.info; www.akzonobeLcom; www.organor.com; www.andropause. 
com; www.andropause.com/patient/product_availability.asp; www.andriol 
com; www.astrazeneca.fi; www.laakariasemamies.fi; www.miesklinikka.com; 
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2. The codes used to analyse the web texts were: CVD (cardiovascular disease) 
effects of testosterone; non-hormonal causes / treatments; uncertainty/lack of 
knowledge; sweating /hot flushes; 
cognitive/ psychological effects; musculoskeletal effects; reference to a physi- 
clan; advertisement; intimidation; effects on prostate; rhetoric — general (e.g. 
addressing the text in the second person — ‘you’, using the imperative tense); 
the physiological effects on a man’s body; sexual effects; disadvantages/ 
contraindications of testosterone treatment advantages of testosterone treat- 
ment the number and age of men suffering from low levels of testosterone; 
nomnalizing testosterone levels/normal ageing. 
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De la santé des femmes à l'intégration des genres et vice versa: relier 
les questions féminines aux nouvelles gouvernances de santé 
Ellen Kuhlmann 


Cet article fait le lien entre l'expérience des mouvements de santé féminines et 
les approches d'intégration des genres et les questions féminines. Son objectif 
est d'évaluer les options et les limites de l'intégration des genres ainsi que les 
connexions avec les évolutions de gouvernance dans les systèmes de santé des 
pays occidentaux. Depuis la fin des années 60, le mouvement pour la santé 
féminine a été un précurseur de ce qui est maintenant courant en termes de 
modèles réussis de réforme de santé. Les femmes ont largement promu de 
nouvelles politiques d'approche sur la participation de l'utilisateur, des 
personnels de santé impliqués et des informations de meilleure qualité et plus 
sures. Je retracerai ces trajectoires et les dynamiques animant les systèmes de 
santé. Je défends la nécessité de questions féminines afin d'intégrer les 
approches des genres au sein de processus de réformes de la santé et par lá 
même contrebalancer les concepts néolibéraux qui déterminent les débats sur 
les politiques de santé dans de nombreux pays. Faire le lien entre l'expérience 
des mouvements de santé féminine et les approches d'intégration des genres et 
les questions féminines contribue à une meilleure qualité des soins pour les 
femmes et les hommes. 


Mots-clés: intégration des genres + mouvement de santé féminine + nouvelle 
gouvernance + réformes de la santé + théories féministes 
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De la salud de la mujer a la trasversalidad de género y viceversa: 
uniendo las agendas feministas y el nuevo gobierno en la atención 
médica 

Ellen Kuhlmann 


Este artículo vincula la experiencia del movimiento de promoción de salud de la 
mujer hacia los enfoques basados en la trasversalidad de género y las agendas 
feministas. Su objetivo es evaluar las opciones y limitaciones de la trasversalidad 
de género y los vínculos que le conectan con el cambio de gobierno en la atención 
médica en países occidentales. Desde fines de la década del 60, el movimiento de 
promoción de salud de la mujer fue precursor de los modelos exitosos de reforma 
de la salud vigentes en la actualidad. Las mujeres ayudaron significativamente a 
implementar nuevas polfticas sobre participación de usuarios, una fuerza laboral 
de atención a la salud colaborativa e información mejorada y más segura. Haré un 
seguimiento de estas trayectorias y las dinámicas de los sistemas de la atención 
médica. Planteo la necesidad de agendas feministas a fin de lograr la trasversalidad 
de género en los procesos de reforma de la salud, contrarrestando los conceptos 
neoliberales que dan forma a los debates sobre políticas de salud en los 
diferentes países. Si relacionamos la experiencia del movimiento de promoción 
de salud de la mujer con los enfoques basados en la trasversalidad de género, 
vemos que las agendas feministas contribuyen a mejorar la calidad de la 
atención para hombres y mujeres. 


Palabras clave: movimiento de promoción de salud de la mujer + nuevo gobierno 
+ reforma de la salud + teorías feministas + trasversalidad de género 


Hommes, masculinité et maladie cardiaque: une analyse systématique 
de la littérature qualitative 
Carol Emslie et Kate Hunt 


L'objectif de cette étude était de résumer les données qualitatives sur les 
expériences des hommes atteints de maladie coronarienne. Nous avons recherché 
des articles qualitatifs publiés avant janvier 2007 dans MEDLINE, EMBASE, British 
Nursing Index, CINAHL, PsychINFO et Web of Knowledge et nous avons suivi 
une analyse thématique pour résumer les résultats. Nous avons trouvé 136 études 
qui avalent collecté les expériences d'hommes atteints de maladies coronariennes. 
Seules 27 études avaient une approche par genre et seulement deux avaient pour 
objectif de rechercher les expériences propres à leur sexe d'hommes atteints de 
maladies coronariennes. De nombreux hommes avançaient des arguments liés à 
l'hégémonie masculine (faire preuve de stolcisme en retardant la consultation 
auprès d’un professionnel de la santé) lorsqu'ils évoquaient les implications de la 
maladie sur leur identité, leurs relations et leur emploi Cependant, le discours de 
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quelques personnes ne correspondait pas au discours dominant Nous avançons 
qu'une compréhension plus nuancée de l'hégémonie masculine devrait prendre en 
compte les histoires spécifiques à un genre dans le contexte de l'interview sachant 
que les hommes ‘traitent’ de la question des genres alors qu'ils donnent 
l'impression de ‘ne pas traiter” de la question de la santé. 


Mots-clés: analyse systématique + maladie coronarienne + masculinité + 
masculinités de genre + recherche qualitative 


Hombres, masculinidad y enfermedades cardíacas: un análisis 
sistemático de la literatura cualitativa 
Carol Emslie v Kate Hunt 


El objetivo de este estudio fue sintetizar la información cualitativa sobre las 
experiencias de hombres que han padecido enfermedades coronarlas (EC). 
Buscamos artículos cualitativos publicados antes del mes de enero de 2007 en las 
publicaciones MEDLINE, EMBASE, British Nursing Index, CINAHL, PsychINRO 
y Web of Knowledge y realizamos un análisis temático para compilar las 
conclusiones. Encontramos 136 estudios que reúnen datos sobre las 

de hambres que han padecido EC. Sólo 27 de ellos se basaban en el género y sólo 
dos investigaban las experiencias de log hombres con EC en relación con su género. 
En muchos casos, el discurso de los hombres estaba vinculado a la masculinidad 
hegemónica (por ejemplo, demostrar una actitud estoica demorándose en buscar 
ayuda profesional) al hablar de las implicancias de la enfermedad sobre su 
identidad, relaciones y trabajo remunerado. Sin embargo, algunos desafiaron 
este discurso dominante. Planteamos un entendimiento más matizado de que 
la masculinidad hegemónica debería tener en cuenta la producción de 
descripciones en base al género dentro del contexto de la entrevista, ya que los 
hombres “demuestran” su género cuando dan la impresión de 'no preocuparse” 
por la salud. 


Palabras clave: análisis sistemático + enfermedad coronaria + investigación 
cualitativa + masculinidad + masculinidad de género 


Genre, sexualité et personnification: expérience et accès au système 
de santé de femmes attirées par leur sexe en Australie 
Jane Edwards et Helen van Roekel 


Cet article étudie la façon dont les femmes lesbiennes négocient leur accès à la 
santé dans l’Australie rurale. Des entretiens poussés ont été menés avec dix 
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femmes. Elles ont choisi leur médecin généraliste avec beaucoup de soin, les 
‘Interviewant’ pour déceler leur attitude face à l'homosexualité. Cependant, la 
sexualité n'est pas le seul critère d'évaluation retenu par les femmes. Quelques 
femmes ont fait référence à un discours basé sur le genre, évaluant comment le 
médecin généraliste traite le corps de la femme. Dans d'autre cas, les femmes 
utilisent une grille d'évaluation basée sur la sexualité; la qualité de la santé étant 
associée à la façon dont le médecin appréhende l’homosexualité. Parfois des 
femmes ont évalué les soins en référence à un modèle du corps qui n'impliquait 
ni le genre, ni la sexualité mais sur la base des connaissances cliniques des 
médecins généralistes. Ceci indique que les femmes ne se définissent pas selon un 
seul critère en relation avec leur genre ou sexualité. Elles emploient de façon 
sélective et stratégique des discours de genre, sexualité et de personnification 
pour structurer et évaluer les soins de santé. 


Mots-clés: Australie + genre + identité + lesbiennes + monde rural + personnification 
+ santé + sexualité 


Género, sexualidad y corporalidad: acceso a la atención médica por 
parte de mujeres homosexuales en Australia y sus experiencias 
Jane Edwards y Helen van Roekel 


Este artfculo identifica la manera en que las mujeres homosexuales negocian la 
atenciôn médica en regiones rurales de Australia. Se realizaron entrevistas 
detalladas a diez mujeres. Eligieron a sus médicos de cabecera cuidadosamente, 
“entrevistándoles” para determinar si su actitud hacia la homosexualidad era 
aceptable. Sin embargo, la sexualidad no es el único criterio de evaluación 
utilizado por las mujeres. Algunas emplearon un discurso en base al género, 
evaluando a los médicos de cabecera en términos de su capacidad para tratar el 
cuerpo femenino. En otros casos, utilizaron un marco basado en la sexualidad; 
el buen cuidado de la salud está vinculado a la manera en que el médico 
considera la homosexualidad. En algunos casos, las mujeres evaluaron la 
atención médica haciendo referencia a un modelo del cuerpo que no implica 
género o sexualidad y los médicos de cabecera fueron evaluados en base a su 
conocimiento clínico. Esto demuestra que las mujeres no se definen de manera 
unitaria en relación con el género o la sexualidad. Emplean discursos de 
género, sexualidad y corporalidad en forma selectiva y estratégica para evaluar 
la atención médica. 


Palabras clave: atención médica + Australia + corporalidad + género + identidad 
4 lesbianas + rural + sexualidad 
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Hommes ayant des rapports sexuels avec des hommes et 
information du partenaire en Irlande: au-dela des dualismes 
binaires sur le genre et la santé 

Claire Coleman et Maria Lohan 


La procédure d’information du partenaire (ou suivi des contacts) est considérée 
comme la clé de voûte de la prévention et du contrôle des maladies sexuellement 
transmissibles, cependant presque rien n’est connu sur les expériences réelles 
d'informations des partenaires. Cet article utilise une étude basée sur plusieurs 
méthodes destinées à explorer les perspectives réelles parmi des hommes qui ont 
des rapports sexuels avec des hommes (HSH) dans le grand Dublin pour ce qui 
est de l'information du partenaire et en rapport avec la syphilis. En particulier, 
dans cet article nous testons deux hypothèses liées sur le comportement de 
recherche d'aide de la part d'hommes homosexuels: tout d’abord celle qui voudrait 
que les HSH rejettent le modèle hégémonique masculin de comportement de 
recherche d'aide et ensuite celle qui voudrait que les HSH aient du mal à informer 
leur partenaire en raison de la difficulté à retrouver des partenaires sexuels 
anonymes. Les résultats suggèrent que les comportements de recherche de santé 
des HSH de cette étude perturbent les dualismes binaires des modèles 
d'hégémonie masculine et féminine de comportement de recherche d’aide et 
contredisent aussi quelques stéréotypes des professionnels de santé sur les 
relations homosexuelles. 


Mots-clés: genre + hégémonie masculine + perspectives réelles + relations 
homosexuelles + santé des hommes + sociologie médicale + suivi des contacts 


Hombres homosexuales y notificación a su pareja en Irlanda: más 
allá de los dualismos binarios de género y atención médica 
Claire Coleman y Maria Lohan 


El proceso de notificación a las parejas (o ubicación de contactos) es clave en la 
prevención y el control de infecciones de transmisión sexual; sin embargo no se 
tiene conocimiento sobre la experiencia lega de la notificación a las parejas. 
Este artículo se refiere a un estudio de diversos métodos diseñados para 
explorar las perspectivas legas entre hombres homosexuales (HH) en el área 
urbana de Dublín en relación con la notificación a sus parejas de que sufren de 
sífilis. Específicamente, el artículo prueba dos hipótesis relacionadas con 
respecto a la conducta de los hombres homosexuales al buscar ayuda: en 
primer lugar, que los HH pueden objetar el modelo masculino hegemónico de 
conducta de búsqueda de ayuda y, en segundo lugar, que tienen dificultades 
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para notificar a sus parejas debido a que es difícil ubicar a sus contactos 
sexuales anónimos. Las conclusiones sugieren que las conductas con respecto a 
la búsqueda de ayuda sanitaria de los HH en este estudio rompen con los 
dualismos binarios de los patrones hegemónicos masculinos y femeninos de 
conducta con respecto a la búsqueda de ayuda sanitaria, y también contradicen 
algunos estereotipos que tienen los profesionales de la salud sobre las 
relaciones homosexuales. 


Palabras clave: género + masculinidad hegemónica + perspectivas legas + relaciones 
homosexuales + salud de los hombres + sociología médica + ubicación de contactos 


Programme d'implication des hommes et la santé sexuelle et 
reproductive des hommes dans le nord de la Namibie 


Pempelani Mufune 


Les question de santé sexuelle et reproductive (SSR) affectent autant les hommes 
que les femmes et sont liées aux inégalités sexuelles et au HIV/SIDA. Par le 
passé, l'attention de la SSR était portée sur les femmes, qui tombent portent et 
nourrissent les enfants, plutót que sur les hommes. Ceci est dépit d'évidence 
indiquant que les hommes ont le pouvoir de décision dans les différentes sphères 
socioculturelles y compris dans la transmission des maladies sexuellement 
transmissibles (MST). Cet article décrit la recherche sur l'impact du programme 
d'implication des hommes (Male Involvement Programme) en Namibie. Les 
objectifs du programme étaient de former des groupes d'hommes (infirmiers, 
clergé, policiers, soldats et sportifs) à la SSH et de leur transmettre des 
compétences de communication. Cette étude a examiné dans quelle mesure les 
participants masculins ont tiré profit des connaissances acquises dans le cadre 
du programme sur la SRH et dans quelle mesure ces connaissances ont modifié 
leurs vues, qui influencent leur opinion sur la SRH, sur des conceptions 
culturelles de la masculinité et de la féminité. L'étude a suivi un groupe 
d'entretiens avec des hommes qui ont participé au programme. Les résultats ont 
indiqué que la connaissance de la sexualité et de la santé sexuelle humaine des 
hommes participants s’est accrue. Cependant, il y avait des différences au 
niveau de l'étendue des connaissances selon les groupes d'hommes. Les 
implications de ces résultats au niveau des relations entre les sexes ont été 
relevées. De nombreux hommes ont appris à considérer les tensions existant au 
sein de leur relation avec leur compagne comme étant en partie dues à un 
manque de considération pour l’autre. Ils ont alors vu que les épouses n'étaient 
pas seulement une extension de leurs maris et que les femmes ne sont pas sl 
inférieures que leur culture le leur appris. Is ont apprécié la réalité de 
‘maltraitance émotionnelle” (un concept méprisé dans leur culture). Ils ont pu 
percevoir les avantages qu'ils peuvent tirer en tant qu’hommes d’une plus 


grande responsabilisation des femmes et de leur changement d'attitude à leur 
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égard. Cette étude soulève la possibilité que les comportements masculins dus à 
la culture peuvent être modifiés par l'éducation. 


Mots-clés: éducation + genre + HIV/SIDA + hommes + implication des hommes 
+ Namibie + participation + santé sexuelle et reproductive 


El programa de participación masculina y la salud sexual y 
reproductiva del hombre en el norte de Namibia 


Pempelani Mufune 


Los temas de salud sexual y reproductiva (SSR) afectan tanto a hombres como a 
mujeres y se relacionan con la desigualdad de géneros y el VIH/SIDA. En el 
pasado, la SSR no se enfocaba en los hombres sino en las mujeres, que se 
embarazan y deben alimentar a los niños. Esto era así a pesar de haber pruebas de 
que los hombres se encargan de tomar las decisiones en varios ámbitos 
socloculturales, inclusive con respecto a la transmisión de enfermedades de 
transmisión sexual (ETS) Este artículo describe una investigación sobre el 
impacto del Programa de participación masculina en Namibia. Los objetivos del 
programa eran capacitar a grupos de hombres (enfermeros, religiosos, policías, 
soldados y deportistas) en SSR y habilidades de comunicación. Esta investigación 
analizó en qué medida los participantes hombres adquirieron conocimientos 
sobre SSR dentro del programa y en qué medida estos conocimientos adquiridos 
afectaron su visión de los conceptos culturales de masculinidad y feminidad que 
influyen en su orientación hacia la SSR. Durante la investigación se realizaron 
entrevistas a grupos de enfoque integrados por los hombres participantes del 
programa. Las conclusiones demostraron que los hombres que participaron en el 
programa adquirieron más conocimientos sobre sexualidad humana y salud 
sexual. Sin embargo, hubieron diferencias en el nivel de conocimiento adquirido 
entre los diferentes grupos de hombres. Se verificaron las implicancias de estas 
conclusiones sobre las relaciones de género. Muchos de los hombres, como 
consecuencia, pudieron apreciar que las tensiones existentes en sus propias 
relaciones con sus esposas se deben en parte a la falta de apreciación del otro. 
Ahora consideran que las esposas no son meros apéndices de sus esposos y que 
las mujeres no son tan inferiores como su cultura les enseñó. Pudieron apreciar la 
realidad del “abuso emocional” (un concepto al que no se le da importancia en su 
cultura) y percibir los beneficios que les traería personalmente, como hombres, el 
mayor empoderamiento femenino y el cambio de su actitud hacia las mujeres. 
Este estudio plantea la posibilidad de que las conductas masculinas basadas en la 
cultura pueden modificarse a través de la educación. 


Palabras clave: educación + género + hombres + Namibia + participación + 
participación masculina + salud sexual y reproductiva + VIH/SIDA 
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Construction de lien familial: ethnicité, genre et conception assistée 
avec l’aide d’un tiers au Royaume-Uni 
Lorraine Culley et Nicky Hudson 


Cet article explore comment les cadres conceptuels autour des nouvelles 
technologies reproductives peuvent être influencés par le contexte religieux ou 
culturel. En utilisant les données d'un projet financé par le Conseil de recherche 
social et économique (Economic and Social Research Council — ESRC) sur les 
perceptions dans des communauté britanniques originaires du sous-continent 
indien du don de gamètes, l'article discute des discours de femmes sur la 
conception assistée avec l’aide d'un tiers dans les traitements de l'infertilité, tel 
qu’organisé dans des groupes de discussions. L'analyse suggère un fort 
contraste de perception entre le don d’ovocyte et le don de sperme. La 
personnification de la maternité naturalise l’utilisation d'ovocytes de donneuse 
pour les femmes. En revanche, la paternité est définie par le lien génétique dans 
un contexte culturel patrilinéaire. L'utilisation d’ovocytes de donneuse, semblait 
alors moins problématique que l’utilisation de sperme de donneur. Cependant, 
la personnification de la maternité, l'attachement des femmes à leur patrimoine 
génétique et les liens émotionnels d'une reproduction même ‘détachée’ 
indiquaient que les femmes avaient en même temps des difficultés à s’imaginer 
donneuses d'ovocytes. 


Mots-clés: conception assistée + don de gamètes + ethnicité + genre + infertilité + 
maternité + nouvelles technologies de reproduction 


Construcción del parentesco: etnicidad, género y concepción asistida 
en el Reino Unido 
Lorraine Culley y Nicky Hudson 


Este artículo explora de qué manera los marcos conceptuales vinculados a las nuevas 
tecnologías reproductivas pueden verse influenciados por comtextos religiosos y 
culturales. En base a datos derivados de un proyecto financiado por el Economic and 
Social Research Council — ESRC (Concejo de Investigación Económica y Social) sobre 
la percepción del público acerca de la donación de gametos en comunidades 
británicas en el Sur de Asia, el artículo analiza historias de mujeres sobre la 
concepción asistida mediante donación en tratamientos de infertilidad, en forma de 
debates en grupos de enfoque. El análisis suglere un fuerte contraste entre las 
opiniones sobre la donación de óvulos y de esperma. Para las mujeres, la 
corporalidad de la maternidad tiene el efecto de naturalizar el uso de óvulos 
donados. Sin embargo, la paternidad se considera constituida por el parentesco 
genético en un contexto cultural patrilineal Entonces, el uso de óvulos donados se 
considera menos problemático que el uso de esperma donado. Sin embargo, la 
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corporalidad de la maternidad, el vinculo de las mujeres con su material biolôgico y 
los lazos emocionales de la reproducción ‘externa’, implican que las mujeres tienen, 
al mismo tiempo, dificultades para verse como donantes de óvulos. 


Palabras clave: concepción asistida + donación de gametos + etnicidad + género + 
infertilidad + maternidad + nuevas tecnologías reproductivas 


Vieillissement privé et public au Royaume-Uni: la transition vers la 
ménopause 
Karen D. Ballard, Mary Ann Elston et Jonathan Gabe 


Les discussions sociologiques autour de la ménopause se sont largement 
concentrées sur les façons dont les expériences des femmes se définissent 
socialement et culturellement, avec la seconde vague de féministes qui résistent 
un modèle biomédical de la ménopause en tant qu'insuffisance médicale. Mais en 
mettant l'accent sur les aspects sociaux et culturels, les expériences qu'ont les 
femmes de la ménopause en tant que transition du corps ont été négligées. Dans 
cet article, nous présentons les résultats de notre analyse qualitative de données. 
Nous sommes partis de nos précédents résultats sur le vieillissement privé et 
public et montrons comment les femmes britanniques vivent à la fois un 
vieillissement Hé à des changements d'apparence corporelle ‘publics’ et des 
changements corporels physiologiques invisibles ‘privés’ qu'elles attribuent à la 
ménopause. Dans la sphère du vieillissement privé, les femmes font état des 
changements physiologiques ovariens qui modifient leur statut reproductif, et à 
ce titre elles vivent l'émergence d'une nouvelle identité. 


Mots-clés: identité + ménopause + personnification + privé et public + reproductif 
+ vieillissement 


Envejecimiento privado y público en el Reino Unido: la transición a 
través de la menopausia 
Karen D. Ballard, Mary Ann Elston y Jonathan Gabe 


Los análisis sociológicos sobre la menopausia se han enfocado principalmente en la 
manera en que las experiencias de las mujeres están determinadas social y 
culturalmente, con feministas de la segunda generación que se resisten al modelo 
biomédico de la menopausia como una deficiencia. Sin embargo, al enfatizar el 
significado social y cultural, no se ha prestado demasiada atención a las experiencias 
de las mujeres de la menopausia como una transición corporal interna. En este 
artículo presentamos las conclusiones de nuestro análisis cualitativo de datos. Nos 
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basamos en nuestras conclusiones anteriores sobre el envejecimiento privado y 
público y demostramos de qué manera las mujeres británicas experimentan tanto los 


corporales fisiológicos invisibles y “privados” vinculados al envejecimiento que 
atribuyen a la menopausia. Dentro del envejecimiento privado, las mujeres informan 
cambios en la fisiología ovárica que modifican su condición reproductiva, y al 


hacerlo, experimentan el surgimiento de una nueva identidad. 


Palabras clave: corporalidad + envejecimiento + identidad + menopausia + 
privado y público + reproductivo 


Informations sur un site web commercial finnois sur l’andropause et 
la thérapie hormonale masculine 


Kirsi J. Vainionpää 


L'Internet est utilisé par toutes les personnes qui s'intéressent à leur santé et leur 
bien-être. L'objectif ici est d'étudier l’andropause en demandant quels sont les 
thèmes de l'andropause abordés par Internet ainsi que ses traitements et d'évaluer 
la qualité des informations disponibles sur des sites commerciaux en les 
comparant aux meilleures informations scientifiques disponibles. Les données ont 
été sélectionnées sur la base de leur accessibilité sur des sites web auxquels ont 
accès les hommes finnois. Sept thèmes ont été identifiés parmi les sites: le 
santéisme, un thème quasi-professionnel, un thème lié aux incertitudes, un thème 
lié au risque, un thème lié au mieux-être psychologique, un thème sur la qualité 
des rapports sexuels et un thème similaire aux préoccupations féminines. Les 
informations disponibles sur le web ne correspondent pas aux meilleures 
informations médicales scientifiques. Les sept thèmes font de l’andropause une 
nouvelle forme de maladie avec traitement par thérapie hormonale mâle. Les 
thèmes contribuent à la création de corps médicalisés en encourageant les 
hommes à utiliser des médicaments à base de testostérone. 


Mots-clés: andropause + Internet + médicalisation + pouvoir bio + thérapie 
hormonale masculine 


Información comercial finlandesa publicada en la red sobre la 
menopausia masculina y la terapia hormonal masculina 


Kirsi J. Vainionpää 


Las personas legas interesadas en su bienestar y salud utilizan los recursos de 
Internet. El objetivo de este artículo es estudiar la menopausia masculina 
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preguntando qué clase de temas se puede encontrar en Internet sobre la 
menopausia masculina y sus tratamientos, y evaluar la calidad de la información 
comercialmente disponible en la red comparándola con la mejor información 
científica disponible. Los datos fueron seleccionados en base a su accesibilidad en 
sitios web disponibles para los hombres finlandeses. Se encontraron siete temas 
diferentes en el material analizado: el culto a la salud, un tema cuasi-profesional, 
un tema de incertidumbre, un tema de riesgo, un tema para levantar el ánimo, un 
tema sobre buen sexo y un tema sobre similitud con las mujeres. La información 
publicada en Internet no se correspondía con la mejor información científica 
médica disponible. Los siete temas dan como resultado una nueva forma de 
enfermedad vinculada a la menopausia masculina que se trata mediante terapia 
hormonal masculina. Los temas contribuyen al consumo de medicamentos, 
fomentando el uso de testosterona. 


Palabras clave: bio-poder + consumo de medicamentos + Internet + menopausia 
masculina + terapia hormonal masculina 
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Hiding in Plain Sight 


Community Organization, Naive Trust 
and Terrorism 


James Hawdon and John Ryan 
Virginia Polytechnic and State University, USA 





abstract: Terrorism is behavior that is both initiated and sustained by actors 
within a social environment. That social environment may vary along a contin- 
uum from supporting and enabling the behavior, to ignoring or being unaware of 
the behavior, to actively opposing the behavior. This article applies social disor- 
ganization theory, social capital theory and Black’s work an terrorism to predict 
community characteristics likely to provide the anonymity required for the devel- 
opment of terrorist activity in developed nations. Using the Social Capital 
Community Benchmark Survey and case studies, the article demonstrates how 
the theory predicts and helps explain why the 9/11 terrorists went undetected 
even as they lived in the US. 


keywords: community + social capital + social disorganization + terrorism + trust 


The perceived and sometimes real threat of international terrorism has 
become an integral part of our times. While terrorism’s definition is socially 
constructed and its implementation and resistance carry strong performa- 
tive aspects (Naaman, 2007), violent attacks, with civilian victims, carried 
out by non-state-sanctioned groups, are empirical events. While the social 
sciences have had much to say about countering other forms of violence at 
the community level, we have contributed comparatively little knowledge 
to countering this particular form of violence (Turk, 2004). Social science’s 
ambivalence toward the study of terrorism is understandable. Social scien- 
tists know that our notions of terrorism are socially constructed (Tilly, 2004) 
and that the phenomenon is linked to the macro-structural forces associated 
with the global spread of capitalism and the foreign policies of developed 
nations (Mozaffari, 2005; Sassen, 2005). We know there is no quick fix, no 
muscling away, or spending away the problem. Yet, we also know that 
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what is defined as “crime” is socially constructed, and crime is linked to 
the macro-structural forces associated with capitalism (see Messner and 
Rosenfeld, 1994; Quinney, 1977), and there is no quick fix for the ‘crime 
problem’. Still, criminology and sociology have long traditions of “doing 
something’ to stop crime. While we recognize that “doing something about 
terrorism’ serves state and capitalist interests, curtailing violence in any 
form also serves the interests of potential victims. Given our tradition of 
studying violence at the community level, we may also have something to 
offer counter-terrorism efforts beyond suggestions for altering our interna- 
tional political and economic policies. 

Social scientists who have studied terrorism have focused on the macro 
origins (Bendle, 2003; Kellner, 2002), subcultural influences (Hamm, 2004) 
or root causes (Cohn, 2002; Lo, 2005) of terrorism. They have understood 
terrorism as collective action (Oberschall, 2004; Wieviorka, 2005), a prob- 
lem for urban sociology (Molotch and McClain, 2003), mass media repre- 
sentations (Arjomand, 2005) and social control (Black, 2004a, 2004b). 
Social scientists have investigated the effects of terrorism on victimized 
communities and individuals (Alexander, 2004; Collins, 2004; Low et al, 
2005), foreign policy (Coury, 2005; Mednicoff, 2005) and human rights 
(Gearty, 2005; Zajadlo, 2005). They have also investigated biosocial profil- 
ing as a response to terrorism (Shamir, 2005). While this work is valuable, 
it does not offer many insights that would help protect communities in 
the way that the social sciences have approached protecting citizens 
against crime and violence in 

We argue that Black's ‘social geometry of terrorism’ (Black, 2004a), with 
some elaboration from social disorganization and social capital theory, 
offers practical solutions that may not only protect citizens, but also 
address some of the motivations of terrorists. We extend Black’s theory to 
shed light on the community characteristics and types of interactions that 
are optimal for providing the anonymity terrorists require. Then, using 
the September 11 2001 attack as a case study, we show how the theory 
helps explain why the perpetrators went undetected as terrorists even as 
they lived in the US. 


Approaches to Countering Terrorism 


In the US and other developed nations, a primary focus since 9/11 has been 
‘target hardening’ — efforts to decrease vulnerabilities to ‘spectacular’ 
attacks that threaten citizens, communication infrastructure or the food 
supply. While it is theoretically conceivable to secure all major financial cen- 
ters, military establishments, governmental buildings, nuclear plants and 
food distribution centers, it is impossible to provide security everywhere at 
all times. Target hardening may prevent ‘hard target’ strikes, but it will not 
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work against the seeming randomness of ‘less spectacular” attacks. For 
example, it would prove extremely difficult to secure a mass-transit system 
against attacks without preventing the rapid boarding and unloading that 
are at the heart of these systems’ effectiveness (Wright, 2005). 

Similarly, understanding the “mind of the terrorist' would provide little 
help in countering terrorist activities. Victoroff (2005: 35) states after 
reviewing the extant psychological work, ‘terrorists are psychologically 
extremely heterogeneous. Whatever his stated goals and group of iden- 
tity, every terrorist, like every person, is motivated by his own complex of 
psychosocial experiences and traits.’ Even if we could identify and meas- 
ure the psychological correlates of terrorism, it would be impossible to 
psychologically screen every potential terrorist. 

A sociological strategy for counter-terrorism is to further our under- 
standing of the social environment that is conducive to terrorist networks 
operating and functioning. Terrorism is a form of social behavior that actors 
Initiate and sustain within a social environment. That environment varies 
along a continuum from supporting and enabling the behavior, to ignoring 
or being unaware of the behavior, to actively opposing the behavior. Using 
sociological understandings of community and crime in developed nations, 
we theorize the likely areas where the social conditions are ripe for gener- 
ating the support network and anonymity terrorists need to operate. 


Black’s Geometry of Terrorism 


In Black’s model (Black, 2004a), terrorism is a means of conflict resolution! 
It occurs when one collective (usually an ethnic group, religious group or 
nationality) has what it defines as a long-standing grievance with another 
collective (usually a nation-state). Terrorists typically demand a resolution 
to their grievance that includes restoring some element of the past that, as 
they perceive it, has been unjustly taken from them or threatened. Their 
grievance may be over lost political independence (e.g. Tamils in Sri 
Lanka), lost territory (e.g. Palestinians in Israel) or a threat to their desired 
way of life (e.g. fundamentalist groups such as al-Qaeda). However, 
because their collective is not a legal entity, terrorists do not believe they 
have legal recourses through which to resolve their grievance; thus, they 
seek their own resolution (Black, 2004a, 2004b; Gibbs, 1989; Senechal de la 
Roche, 1996; Turk, 2002, 2004). 

As such, terrorism is a means of conflict resolution known as ‘self- 
help’, the handling of a grievance with aggression (Black, 1998, 2004a, 
2004b). Unlike other forms of self-help, such as homicide, terrorism is 
collective violence. Unlike other forms of collective self-help, like war- 
fare, terrorism is ‘unilateral and covert rather than bilateral and overt’ 
(Black, 2004a: 6). Moreover, unlike conventional warfare that is governed 
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by rules and typically targets military targets, terrorists know no rules 
and often target civilians. Terrorism, therefore, is a specific style of con- 
flict resolution and, therefore, has a unique social and physical geometry. 

Self-help generally occurs when social distances are large (Le. high lev- 
els of inequality, vertical segmentation and cultural distance) while phys- 
ical distance is small (Black, 1998). Similarly, terrorism “arises with a high 
degree of cultural distance, relational distance, inequality and functional 
independence’ (Black, 2004a: 16, 18; 2004; Senechal de la Roche, 1996). 
Thus, terrorists differ from their targeted victims in culture (language, 
ethnicity, religion, etc.) and resources (Le. terrorists tend to be of lower 
social status, at least with respect to the status structure of the targeted 
society). Terrorists lack intimacy with their victims, and they do not coop- 
erate with their victims in other aspects of life. In short, terrorists are 
marginalized from the collective they attack. 

Yet, social distance alone does not produce terrorism. Typically, and his- 
torically, social distance has corresponded with physical distance. That is, 
socially close people were also close in physical space. Since violence 
requires contact, the large physical distances that typically separated dis- 
tant groups prevented the social field of terrorism from developing outside 
rather limited and specific environs. However, modern technology has 
shrunk the physical world and now socially distant groups are able to 
bridge vast physical distances. Thus, international terrorism is a relatively 
recent phenomenon, but one that increased noticeably beginning in the 
early 20th century (Black, 2004a) and whose form has changed radically 
since the early 19808 (Hoffman, 1998; Juergensmeyer, 2000). Technological 
advances, such as electronic communications, and globalization have 
resulted in more complex and flexible ways to organize terrorist activities. 
Today, terrorist acts frequently involve cooperation among ‘international’ 
and ‘domestic’ parties. Indeed, for a terrorist network to strike within a 
foreign nation, some terrorists are likely operating there. As was the case 
with the 9/11 attacks, the terrorists lived in the US, at least temporarily 
(McDermott, 2005). Consequently, terrorists are socially distant but physi- 
cally close, and ‘terrorism arises only when a grievance has a social geom- 
etry distant enough and a physical geometry close enough for mass 
violence against civilians’ (Black, 2004a: 21). Terrorists are therefore among 
us but not of us; they are close but worlds apart. 

While Black’s theory is informative, its full implications have not been 
realized. The question remains: ‘how do terrorists remain socially distant 
yet physically proximate?’ As terrorists operate in the communities they 
attack, how can they maintain the needed social distance? Over time, at 
least according to Black, they cannot. Black (2004a: 24) argues: 

Yet terrorism in its pure form is a rare species of social control, its lifespan lim- 

ited to the time of shocking implosions of physical and social space during the 
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20th and 21st centuries. The conditions of its existence ultimately become the 
conditions of its decline. The intermingling of peoples and cultures, technolog- 
ically and otherwise, inexorably destroys the differences now polarizing 
populations and collectivizing violence. . . . [Terrorism’s] inevitable fate is 
sociological death. 


While this insight may be comforting in the end, it begs the question of 
how terrorists are concealing their activities now. 


Extending the Theory 

Terrorist groups are internally integrated. We know, for example, that 
suicide bombers are far from being isolated and alienated individuals. 
Instead, they are typically immersed in dense systems of social support 
(Turk, 2004). Terrorists need these intense networks to recruit and train 
bombers, support the terrorists’ families left behind and ensure that the 
perpetrators will complete the mission. Moreover, dense social support 
systems help promote the avid allegiance to the group that is necessary if 
the terrorists are willing to die for the group's cause. This level of commit- 
ment and discipline is developed through intense indoctrination, which is 
most likely to occur in dense systems of social support (Juergensmeyer, 
2000; Turk, 2004; more generally, see Simmel, 1906). Thus, terrorists are 
typically isolated from outsiders and limit their interactions to small, but 
intensely integrated, networks of like-minded people willing to carry out, 
encourage and support terrorism (Juergensmeyer, 2000). 

The in-group solidarity found in terrorist networks is similar to that found 
among police (Brown, 1988; Terrill et al, 2003), military units (Cockerham, 
1977; Riemer, 1998) or delinquent subcultures (Hawdon, 2005; Knight and 
Tripodi, 1996). However, terrorist networks differ from those of these groups 
because it is more imperative for them to protect their secrecy. The covert 
nature of terrorist operations requires avoiding detection since detection 
would be detrimental to the group's cause. Thus, secrecy is paramount for 
terrorists. As Simmel (1906) argues, the greater a group's need for secrecy, 
the greater the tendency of that group toward total inclusion of its members' 
activities, and the greater the members' isolation from outsiders. While dis- 
cussing secret societies — which terrorist networks could be considered — 
Simmel (1906: 484) states, Their secret encircles them like a boundary, 
beyond which there is nothing but the materially, or at least formally, anti- 
thetic, which therefore shuts up the society within itself as a complete unity.’ 
Moreover, as Black (2004a) argues, too much interaction with those external 
to the terrorist network would likely reduce cultural distant and promote 
intimacy with their potential victims. This intimacy would negatively affect 
their willingness to carry out acts of mass violence. Thus, terrorists are likely 
to maintain a high level of social distance with their victims, and they typi- 
cally limit their out-group relations (see Sageman, 2004). 
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Consequently, terrorist networks are bonded internally, but remain 
isolated externally (Black, 2004b). The 9/11 attackers demonstrate these 
points. For nearly two years, Nawaf al-Hazmi and Khalid al-Mihdhar, who 
spoke limited English, repeatedly relied on established members of San 
Diego's Islamic community for finding housing, opening bank accounts, 
obtaining car insurance and finding employment. Unlike in Florida, New 
Jersey and Maryland, where the terrorists operated on the margins, these 
men were relatively integrated. Al-Hazmi was listed in the San Diego phone 
book. Both men attended mosques, flight schools and language classes and 
worked at a La Mesa gas station (McDermott, 2005; Thornton, 2001). 
However, according to Mohdar Abdullah, a friend of the San Diego-linked 
hijackers, the men were extremely secretive and only discussed politics 
among a very small circle of friends (Thomton, 2002, 2003). The hijackers, 
according to residents in the building where they lived, never introduced 
themselves or gave their names, and neighbors never knew precisely who 
lived in their apartment. A resident said about al-Mihdhar, ‘everybody is 
friendly in this whole complex, except for that guy. Nobody knew him, 
nobody spoke to him” (quoted in Thornton, 2001). 

Similarly, when Khalid al-Mihdhar, Majed Moqed, Nawaf al-Hamzi, 
Salim al-Hamzi and Hani Hanjour lived in a motel in Laurel, Maryland, 
they frequently engaged in activities in the public eye such as working 
out at a gym in Greenbelt, Maryland and taking flight lessons in Bowie, 
Maryland (Nasser, 2001; The New York Times, 2001). Yet, despite engaging 
in routine activities within the public eye, witnesses claim the men kept to 
themselves. As predicted, they were extremely bonded internally. As one 
witness said, “they had a routine. They were always together. They even 
had their own seats in the car” (quoted in Dart, 2001). Another motel res- 
ident said, ‘We saw them every day. They were always in and out. If one 
left, they all left’ (quoted m Dart, 2001). 

This suggests that terrorist networks, even those living in relative open- 
ness, are extremely closed. However, their social distance from the domi- 
nant culture in which they are living coupled with their extreme 
exclusivity would likely make them noticeable to fellow residents. Yet, 
these men were not suspected of being anything more than slightly 
unusual, until hindsight provided a script for interpreting their behaviors. 
The question arises, how was this possible?” 

From research in criminology, we know that certain types of social envi- 
ronments provide a setting conducive for crime and, therefore, could pro- 
vide a possible setting for terrorist networks to flourish. Crime is most 
prevalent in disorganized neighborhoods (Shaw and McKay, 1972). The high 
rates of poverty, residential mobility, ethnic heterogeneity and excesses of 
secondary relations relative to primary relations found in disorganized 
neighborhoods weaken the ability of residents to enact social control 
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effectively (Bursik and Grasmick, 1995; Hawdon and Ryan, forthcoming; 
Lowenkamp et al., 2003; Sampson and Groves, 1989). The lack of social 
control permits criminally orientated groups to operate with relative 
impunity. Because of the competing value systems in the neighborhood, 
even neighbors who share a conventional value system may be suffi- 
ciently isolated to enact social control effectively (Sampson, 2001). The bot- 
tom line is that residents of disorganized communities are unlikely to intervene 
in any wrongdoing or investigate suspicious behaviors. That is, these neigh- 
borhoods lack collective efficacy (Morenoff et al, 2001; Sampson, 2001; 
Sampson et al., 1997, 1999). It is therefore tempting to predict that terror- 
ist networks within the US or other developed nations will form and 
operate in disenfranchised, disorganized communities. The lack of infor- 
mal social control in such neighborhoods would allow the terrorists to 
operate without detection. Even if residents noticed the marginalized 
group, the likelihood of them intervening would be very low. 

However, while disorganized communities have relatively low levels of 
informal social control, they attract a disproportionate amount of formal 
social control. Police patrols are disproportionately deployed in high- 
crime areas. High-crime areas can have as many as 10 times the numbers 
of officers per 100,000 residents as low-crime neighborhoods have 
(Sherman, 1986). Similarly, police are more active and have a greater 
propensity to initiate contact with suspicious persons and 
violators in high-crime neighborhoods (Hawdon, 2008; Smith, 1986). 
Moreover, surveillance cameras monitor public spaces in urban areas 
where most disorganized areas are located. As the 2005 London tube 
bombing investigation demonstrated, city dwellers are often watched. In 
short, ‘law varies inversely with other social control’ (Black, 1976: 107). 
Thus, while disorganized communities may be attractive to terrorist net- 
works because of the relatively low levels of informal social control often 
found there, these neighborhoods would be unattractive because of the 
relatively high levels of formal social control and remote surveillance that 
are used to monitor urban residents’ activities. 

Instead of operating in disenfranchised and disorganized neighbor- 
hoods, therefore, terrorists are most likely to operate in social settings that 
have relatively low levels of both informal and formal social control. Any 
grievance they have with others or that others have with them could poten- 
tially result in their discovery, regardless of the nature of the grievance or if 
this conflict is managed formally or informally. Thus, they are likely to seek 
areas where they can avoid others and others will avoid them. That is, they 
are most likely to operate in areas with social environments that are associ- 
ated with the conflict management style of avoidance (see Black, 1998). 

Avoidance, the handling of a grievance by limiting interaction, is most 
likely when hierarchy is absent, levels of social fluidity are high, relationships 
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are socially fragmented, relations are functionally independent and levels of 
individuation are high (Black, 1998: 80; 2004a). Thus, terrorist networks are 
most likely to form and function where people “go about their business” and 
assume everyone else is doing the same. They would operate in areas where 
there is little neighboring and people spend much time working outside their 
neighborhood. They would be found in areas where relationships are limited 
and focused, and where individuals are dispersed across physical space. 
They would be found in areas where most residents are embedded in net- 
works of ‘weak ties’. These social conditions are found most frequently in 
modern suburbs (Baumgartner, 1984, 1988), not the most socially disorganized 
areas of inner cities. As Baumgartner notes, the socially ftuid and fragmented 
nature of American suburbs creates an “avoidance culture”. 


The Suburbs as an 'Avoldance Culture' 


While Baumgartner (1988) makes a convincing argument that the modern 
American suburb is an “avoidance culture”, data from the Social Capital 
Community Benchmark Survey further demonstrates the social conditions 
that make modern suburbs ripe for avoidance and, therefore, the operation 
of terrorist networks.? While the dataset lacks adequate measures of hier- 
archy, functional independence and individuation, it does contain vari- 
ables that can measure social fluidity and fragmentation. Comparing “near 
city suburbs” with city centers of a metropolitan statistical area (MSA), we 
see that the suburbs are more socially fragmented. For example, residents 
of ‘near city suburbs’ participate in activities that reflect ‘bonding capital”, 
or ties to their neighbors and specific others (see Putnam [2000] for a dis- 
cussion of bonding capital), less often than city center dwellers. Thus, they 
are less likely than residents of city centers to socialize with co-workers, 
have friends over to their homes, volunteer for neighborhood activities, 
work on community projects, ‘hang out’ with friends in public places, or 
work with others to improve something in their immediate neighborhood 
(ali differences are significant at the p < .016 level).* In addition, suburban- 
ites are no more likely to talk to their neighbors than are city center 
dwellers (t = 1.65; p = .099).* This fact is interesting given the common per- 
ception that city dwellers do not know or talk to their neighbors. In reality, 
suburbanites do not talk to their neighbors either. 

We see further evidence of the fragmentary nature of the modern suburb 
if we consider the heterogeneity of various residential areas. Heterogeneity 
disrupts ‘effective relational networks’ and those networks that do exist 
in heterogeneous areas tend to be limited in scope (Bursik and Grasmick, 
1995; Sampson and Groves, 1989). Assuming that heterogeneity increases 
fragmentation, ‘near city suburbs’ are the most socially fragmented of any 
residential area. Using Blau’s (1977) measure of heterogeneity and the 
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Residential area Ethnic heterogeneity Religious heterogeneity 
Near city suburbs 0.513 0.720 

City center of MSA 0.485 0.715 

Inside a suburban 0.423 0.683 

county of an MSA 

Not in an MSA 0.277 0.617 





Social Capital Community Benchmark Survey data, several dimensions of 
heterogeneity can be calculated. First, religious heterogeneity was calcu- 
lated using the item that asked “what is your religious preference” The 
response categories for this item were Protestant, Catholic, another type of 
Christian, Jewish, some other religion and no religion. Next, ethnic hetero- 
geneity was calculated using the percentage of the area that was classified 
as white, black, Hispanic, Asian or some other ethnic group.f Table 1 pres- 
ents the heterogeneity scores for each type of residential area. As can be 
seen, “near city suburbs’ are the most heterogeneous. While city centers 
have an ethnic heterogeneity score of 0.485, “near city suburbs' have a het- 
erogeneity score of 0.513. “Near city suburbs’ are 1.85 more religiously het- 
erogeneous than rural areas. Similarly, religious heterogeneity is 0.720 in 
“near city suburbs' and 0.715 in city centers. 

These areas are also the most heterogeneous with respect to citizenship 
status. While 6.1 percent of those living in the city center of an MSA are 
non-citizens, 6.7 percent of those living in ‘near city suburbs’ are non-citizens. 
Only 3.6 percent and 1.1 percent of residents of suburban counties and 
rural areas are non-citizens, respectively. All of these differences are sta- 
tistically significant at the p < .001 level using Tamhane’s post-hoc test.’ 

The suburbs are also more fluid than city centers. For example, residents 
of ‘near city suburbs’ spend significantly more time commuting to work 
(0.47 hours compared to 0.41 hours, t = 7.51; p < .001). They have also lived 
in their neighborhoods less time than those living in city centers (13.9 years 
vs 14.8 years; t = 4.36; p < .001). Thus, the rate at which intimate relations 
begin and end in the suburbs appears to be higher than in the city and, there- 
fore, social life is more fluid there (Baumgartner, 1984, 1988; Black, 1998). 

Thus, based on Baumgartner’s (1984, 1988) discussions and other data 
sources, the suburbs offer the best environment for avoidance. And, 
avoidance allows potential terrorists to operate in anonymity. Did the per- 
petrators of 9/11 live in the suburbs prior to launching their attacks? 
While a detailed account of what is known about the 9/11 suspects is 
available elsewhere (McDermott, 2005; National Commission on Terrorist 
Attacks Upon the United States, 2004), we provide a summary of the areas 
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in which these men were known to live that focuses on the social fluidity 
and fragmentation of those areas. 


A Case Study: 9/11 


The 19 young men identified as the hijackers who flew planes into the 
World Trade Center, the Pentagon and a rural Pennsylvanian field were of 
Middle Eastern origin who had lived quietly in Germany and the US, in 
some cases for years. Before arriving in the US, three of the four suicide 
pilots (and many other supporters) had spent years in Hamburg, 
Germany. They were students at the Technical University Hamburg 
Harburg (TUHH). TUHH, a small university of about 5000 students, is 
ethnically diverse. Approximately 25 percent of TUHH students are from 
foreign countries, and approximately 10 percent are from Arab countries. 

The area in Hamburg where the eventual hijackers lived is known for its 
anonymity. According to residents, one can live in Hamburg for years 
without befriending anyone or being recognized. “If you pay your rent on 
time and don't cause any trouble, you can become invisible” (Lappin, 
2002). Supporting the argument that terrorists tend to live in suburban 
areas, the TUHH is located in a Hamburg suburb (McDermott, 2005; Ward, 
2001). According to a university spokesperson, “TUHH is a good place to 
come if you don’t want to be noticed’ (quoted in Ward, 2001). For example, 
Mohammed el-Amir Atta, the future leader of the hijack teams in the US, 
left student housing to live in an apartment building in Wilhelmsburg, an 
island in the middle of the Elbe river. McDermott (2005: 19) describes the 
area this way: 


was a worn-out industrial suburb, so psychologically remote 
from the rest of Hamburg it was sometimes called the Forgotten Island. People 
passed over it on commuter trains or autobahn bridges without even realizing 
what was outside the window. It was there but hidden. If your aim was to van- 
ish, to drop from the face of the world and yet keep the world close at hand, 
this was a good place to go. 


After forming the 9/11 plot in Hamburg, the men came to the US. They 
scattered across the US to Florida, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Arizona 
and California. Most of them lived in the public, but out of the public eye. 
Ten of the 19 left no trace in conventional records such as phone numbers 
or Social Security numbers (The Seattle Times, 2001). They hid in plain 
sight (McDermott, 2005; The Boston Globe, 2001). While the future terror- 
ists moved frequently, they spent the majority of their time in Fort Lee, 
New Jersey; Newton, Massachusetts; Hollywood and Delray Beach, 
Florida; the suburbs of Washington DC, including Laurel, Maryland; and 
Lemon Grove, California. All of these communities are suburbs of large 
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MSAs. Let us consider the characteristics of these areas." We focus on the 
areas” heterogeneity (as a measure of fragmentation), average commuting 
time (as a measure of fluidity) and educational and poverty level (as 
measures of hierarchy). We assume that more heterogeneous areas are 
more fragmented, those with higher than average commuting times are 
more socially fluid, and those with higher than average educational lev- 
els and lower than average poverty rates are less hierarchical. As will be 
seen, all of these communities have characteristics associated with the use 
of avoidance as a means of conflict resolution. 


The Communities of the 9/11 Hijackers 

Two of the 9/11 hijackers, Nawaf al-Hazmi and Salim al-Hazmi, lived in 
Fort Lee, New Jersey prior to the attacks. Port Lee is adjacent to New York 
City, and its highly educated population is ethnically diverse. Over 40 
percent of Fort Lee’s residents are foreign born. Its population is highly 
educated and relatively affluent. 

Wail al-Shehri, who was aboard the plane that hit the north tower of the 
World Trade Center, lived in Newton, Massachusetts for several months 
prior to the attacks. Newton, an affluent suburb west of Boston, is known 
for excellent schools and low crime rates. According to the 2000 census, its 
population was 83,829. Unlike the other areas, Newton is not overly 
diverse ethnically; however, slightly more than 20 percent of the popula- 
tion speaks a language other than English at home. Newton does not have 
a city center, per se. Instead, it is comprised of a patchwork of ‘villages’. 
Although most of the villages have a post office, they lack legal definition 
and firmly defined borders. 

Five 9/11 perpetrators resided in Hollywood, Florida before the attacks, 
and six resided in Delray Beach. Hollywood and Delray Beach, Florida are 
both part of the Miami-Kort Lauderdale-West Palm Beach metropolitan area 
(Le. the South Florida metropolitan area). The South Florida metropolitan 
area is the largest urbanized area in the American South. With a population 
of 5,007,564, it is the sixth largest metropolitan area in the US. Hollywood is 
one of the six large suburban areas in the South Florida metropolitan area. 
Ethnically, Hollywood mirrors the total US population; however, Hollywood 
has a sizeable Hispanic and Latino population and many residents are for- 
eign born. Delray Beach is one of 85 medium-sized (between 10,000 and 
100,000) suburbs of the South Florida metropolitan area. Delray Beach is eth- 
nically diverse, slightly more than 20 percent of Delray Beach’s residents are 
foreign born, and 25.5 percent speak a language other than English at home. 

In the weeks before September 11, the five hijackers that crashed into 
the Pentagon stayed in hotels in Laurel, Maryland. Laurel is an ethnically 
diverse city about 14 miles northeast of Washington, DC. Nearly 16 percent 
of the residents are foreign born, and 17.8 percent speak a language 
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Table 2 Proxy Measures of Fragmentation, Hierarchy and Fluidity 
Fragmentation Absence of hierarchy Fluidity 
Ethnic Bachelor’s Families Mean 
heterogeneity Foreign degreeor living in travel time 
score born (%) higher (%) poverty (%) to work (min) 


Fort Lee 0.477 44.7 48.2 5.7 34.0 
Newton 0.217 18.0 68.0 2.6 26.1 
Hollywood 0.368 26.3 21.9 9.9 26.6 
Delray Beach 0.485 21.5 29.3 82 22.4 
Laurel 0.602 15.5 36.2 4.3 33.4 
Lemon Grove 0.603 145 15.3 92 27.6 
US 0.416 11.1 24.4 92 25.5 


Source: US Census Bureau, Fact Sheet. 


other than English at home. Laurel's population is relatively well educated 
and affluent. 

Three future 9/11 participants lived in Lemon Grove, a small (24,918 
residents), ethnically diverse bedroom community of San Diego. In addi- 
tion to the ethnic diversity found there, approximately 15 percent of the 
residents are foreign born, and 27.2 percent speak a language other than 
English in the home. 

Table 2 reports census-based proxy measures of fragmentation, hierar- 
chy and fluidity for these communities and the US. We can see in Table 2 
that the six suburban communities in which the 9/11 suspects were 
known to live while they were in the US have higher than average levels 
of education and indicators of heterogeneity, lower than average levels of 
poverty and longer than average commute times. Thus, in general, these 
communities are relatively fragmented, fluid and non-hierarchical, and 
they have the characteristics of communities in which avoidance is pre- 
dicted to be a commonly practiced form of conflict management. 

One exception to the suburban pattern should be noted. In addition to 
Lemon Grove, three of the 9/11 hijackers lived in the Clairemont neigh- 
borhood of northwest San Diego. While technically within the city limits, 
Clariemont is over 10 miles from downtown San Diego. It is ethnically 
heterogeneous, with sizeable Asian and Latino populations (both 
between 10 and 15 percent). Nearly 30 percent of the residents are non-US 
citizens. While technically not a suburb, its distance from the central city 
and the characteristics of the neighborhood approximate the social envi- 
ronment of the other suburban areas. 

While this evidence is suggestive, it is only tentative. It is based on proxy 
measures and offers general, but far from perfect, support for the theory. Yet, 
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the theory remains somewhat incomplete. Although in this case terrorism 
follows the social geometry detailed by Black (2004a, 2004b), an element is 
missing from Black’s “pure sociology’. Suburbs offer an additional dimen- 
sion of social life that amplifies avoidance. Namely, the suburbs suffer from 
a naïve trust. 


Suburban Trust and Avoldance 


In the language of social capital theory, suburbs appear to lack the type of 
networks that are related to ‘bonding trust’, which refers to trust in con- 
crete others such as friends, co-workers, family members and neighbors 
(Putnam, 2000). Bonding trust allegedly emerges from high levels of inter- 
action (Putnam, 1993, 2000). Putnam argues that social networks form the 
infrastructure of social capital by “providing emotional and financial sup- 
port for individuals” and supplying “political leverage and volunteers for 
community institutions” (Putnam, 2000: 312). Thus, most social capital 
theorists view trust as a product of social interaction and social networks 
(Brehm and Rahn, 1997; Berman and Kaylor, 2001; Gittell and Vidal, 1998; 
Gittell et al., 2000; Putnam, 2001; Woolcock, 2001). While perhaps gener- 
ally true, this pattern does not fit for suburbanites. 

We have already seen that, relative to center city dwellers, residents of 
‘near city suburbs’ less often socialize with co-workers, have friends over 
to their homes, volunteer for neighborhood activities, work on commu- 
nity projects, ‘hang out’ with friends in public places or work with others 
to improve something in their immediate neighborhood. Moreover, they 
are no more or less likely than city center dwellers to visit with their 
neighbors. These are all indicators that are typically associated with low 
trust. However, compared to city center dwellers, suburbanites are signif- 
icantly more likely to trust their neighbors and, most importantly, people 
in general. In the Social Capital Community Benchmark Survey, people 
were asked how much they trusted their neighbors. The responses ranged 
from 1 “trust them not at all’ to 4 ‘trust them a lot.’ ‘Near city suburb’ res- 
idents had higher average responses to this question than did city center 
residents (3.3 and 3.1, respectively; t = 13.3; p < .001). Similarly, respon- 
dents were asked, ‘Generally speaking, would you say that most people 
can be trusted or that you can't be too careful in dealing with people?’ 
While 49.8 percent of ‘near city suburb’ residents believe people can be 
trusted, 47.9 percent of city center residents believe this. This relationship 
is statistically significant (y* = 8.59; p = .014). While the level of general 
trust in the suburbs is significantly lower than that in suburban counties 
and more rural areas, these areas have higher levels of networking with 
neighbors, informal social participation and neighborhood involvement 
than ‘near city suburban’ areas. Thus, ‘near city’ suburbanites are more 
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likely to trust people without knowing them and without interacting with 
them on a routine basis. We term this phenomenon ‘naive trust’. 

The naive trust that is most prevalent in suburban areas amplifies the 
social conditions that lead to avoidance. It would permit greater individ- 
uation since people assume that most differences in behavior are innocent. 
Contrary to Durkheim’s (1966) predictions, it allows functionally inde- 
pendent actors to assume a degree of solidarity with their neighbors. And, 
it permits socially fluid and fragmented actors to ‘turn a blind eye’ because 
they assume that those around them share their goals. In Mertonian terms, 
because suburbanites tend to be economically integrated (they can afford 
to live in the suburbs), they assume that their neighbors share both institu- 
tionally defined means and culturally defined goals. Their assumption, 
however, may not always be valid. 

Giddens (1990) has argued that the nature of trust in modern societies has 
changed. In the past, geographically defined community where interaction 
was rooted in place, religious cosmologies and tradition was the basis for 
trust. This rooting provided stability and predictability to the universal order. 
However, in modern society, given the ephemeral nature of interaction that 
is less geographically rooted, the weakening of kinship ties and the de- 
emphasizing of religious meaning, people now interact with others outside 
their geographic community and with representatives of abstract systems 
that transcend time and place. Given the transient nature of suburbs and the 
degree to which suburbanites are embedded in the ‘abstract system’ of capi- 
talism, this transformation of trust would likely be most obvious in the sub- 
urbs. While the universal order was clearly defined when trust was based on 
community, it is now open to more flexible interpretations. In the past, a 
stranger was seen as an enemy (Giddens, 1990). In today’s near city suburbs, 
the stranger is, in a sense, not seen at all. The ‘other’ is assumed to be inte- 
grated into the same cultural system to which most suburbanites belong. 

Therefore, existing theory predicts terrorists will seek the social envi- 
ronment of the suburb. Indeed, the suburbs where the men lived prior to 
their 9/11 attacks are part of the growing series of cities connected by 
interstates and beltways that mark the modern American landscape. Most 
residents of these areas do not work near their homes (see Nasser, 2001). 
In these areas, all dominated by government, military and educational 
institutions, the population is ethnically diverse and socially fragmented. 
They are also highly transient and socially fluid environments. They also 
have levels of general trust without the networks this trust is typically 
based on that permit socially distant others to melt into the crowd. 
Terrorists seek this landscape of the modern suburb. As McDermott (2005: 
221) puts it, ‘the hit teams lived on the suburban fringes of America’. 

The 9/11 attackers did not seek central cities where they could hide in 
isolated Muslim communities. While they typically selected neighborhoods 
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with relatively high Muslim populations, they did not select areas with the 
largest Muslim populations or the ones with the most limited contact with 
non-Muslims. As noted by Logan and Deane (2003: 9), ‘Muslim-origin 
neighborhood isolation tends to be higher, and exposure to non- ic 
Whites is lower, in cities rather than suburbs.’ Thus, the 9/11 attackers 
selected neighborhoods where Muslim immigrants were less isolated. We 
argue that they were able to do this because of the nature of conflict resolu- 
tion and trust in the modern suburb. 

While our analysis has focused on the 9/11 attackers, it also applies to 
other acts of terrorism. For example, Serhane ben Abdelmajid Fakhet, the 
man believed to be the leader behind the 1994 Madrid attacks, lived in a 
middle-class suburb of Madrid. The other suspects, including the accused 
bomb maker, Jamal Zougam, and the cell commander, Jamal Ahmidan, lived 
in Lavapies, another Madrid suburb (BBC News, 2004; Campbell, 2004; The 
Australian, 2004). Similarly, the terrorists who attacked a Bali nightclub were 
living in a suburb. Pinally, Mohammad Sidique Khan, the alleged leader of 
the 2005 London tube bombingg, lived most of his life in an inner-city neigh- 
borhood in Leeds. However, prior to the attack, he moved to the suburbs 
(Laville and Dilpazier, 2005). While more research is needed, the suburbs 
appear to provide a setting where terrorists can avoid detection. 


Discusslon and Concluslons 


Our research suggests that existing theory, in particular that relating com- 
munity characteristics and anonymity, can help predict aspects of terror- 
ism in developed nations. It suggests that one way to combat the effects 
of terrorism is to strengthen the informal control capacities of communi- 
ties through intricate webs of social connectedness and civic engagement. 
Ideally, communities sustain the lives of their members beyond the basic 
necessities of a place to sleep and stores in which to shop. Strong com- 
munities build trust based on shared vision and shared experience, not 
simply on the naive illusion of sameness of purpose. In such communi- 
ties, those who would live in violent opposition are visible, not because of 
whom they are, but because of whom they are not — integrated members 
of sustained meaningful networks. 

As Garland (2001) argues, the state’s monopolization of crime control is 
not sustainable and in some ways has already begun to erode. Hunter 
(1985) also argues that community groups must be strengthened and 
engage in social control activities with the state if we are to control vio- 
lence. We argue that this is particularly the case when it comes to terror- 
ist activities, where sheer practicality suggests that security must rest in 
something other than ‘target hardening’, mass imprisonment and the 
erosion of civil liberties. 
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Some worry about the potential of communities to oppress, and there is 
ample evidence to support this fear (see, for example, Gross, 1984). As 
Foucault (1977) and Giddens (1985) argue, the supervisory capacities of the 
modern state have already expanded, and this expansion raises issues for 
freedom and civil liberties. Increasing the supervisory capacity of commu- 
nity groups raises similar issues. Indeed, strengthening the informal control 
capacities of communities has the potential of furthering the ‘paradigm of 
suspicion’ that amplifies the perceived dangerousness of unfamiliar per- 
sons (see Shamir, 2005). While these are distinct risks, there may be greater 
risks to civil liberties associated with allowing the state to be the only agent 
involved in attempts to control terrorism (see, for example, Beckett and 
Sasson, 2000). 

Putnam (2000: 358) offers the encouraging argument that, ‘Community 
and equality are mutually reinforcing, not mutually incompatible.’ It is 
the loss of social ties that is most dangerous in both breeding discontent 
and in hiding its effects. Wilson (1996) and others have documented the 
social cost of isolating our inner cities. Now we are learning that there is 
a social cost to the unbridled development, the replacement of locally 
owned businesses with the ‘big box’ chains, the strip malls and the com- 
muter bedroom ‘communities’ of suburbia (Tolbert et al., 1998, 2002). The 
cost is an absence of social capital, the loss of community, and a new form 
of vulnerability. 


Notes 


1. Black’s theory address ‘pure terrorism’, which is ‘self-help by organized civil- 
ians who covertly inflict mass violence on other civilians’ (Black, 2004a: 16). 
This definition excludes such acts as the 1995 Oklahoma City bombings since 
this act targeted governmental buildings and workers. However, we believe 
Black’s insights, and the extensions we offer, apply to ‘pure terrorism’ as well 
as acts that strike military or governmental targets. 

2 These data are not nationally representative. However, they are the only data avail- 
able that provide measures of these concepts for a significant number of neighbor- 
hoods and communities. Therefore, they are the best data presently available. 

3. “Near city suburbs’ include areas outside the city center of an MSA but inside 
the county of the center city and areas in an MSA that has no center city. 

4. The specific questions (in order presented in the text) from the Social Capital 
Community Benchmark Survey included: ‘How many times in the past 12 
months have you: (1) socialized with co-workers outside of work; (2) had 
friends over to your home; (3) volunteered for a neighborhood or civic group; 
(4) worked on a community project; (5) hung out with friends at a park, shop- 
ping mall, or other public place?’ We also used the question, “In the past two 
years, have you worked with others to get people in your immediate neigh- 
borhood to work together to fix or improve something?’ 
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5. The question asked, How often do you talk with or visit your immediate 
neighbors?’ The responses ranged from 1 ‘never’ to 7 ‘just about every day”. 
While the difference between city center dwellers and ‘near city suburb' 
dwellers was not statistically significant, it is interesting to note that a greater 
percentage of city dwellers (23.0 percent) talked with their neighbors Just 
about everyday’ than did suburbanites (221 percent). 

6. ‘Other’ was calculated by subtracting the summed percentage of white, black, 
Hispanic and Asian from 1.0. 

7. Levene statistic (313.7; p < .001) indicated the variance was not equal. 

8. Unless otherwise noted, all statistical data for these areas were obtained from 
the US Census Bureau’s webpage at factfinder.census.gov 

9. The responses were reverse coded from the original data so that higher num- 
bers reflect higher levels of trust. 
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abstract: Recent theoretical developments in the sociology of professions reveal 
how a ubiquitous discourse of professionalism can represent a basis for occupa- 
tional control that centres on expectations of performance and conformity. Few 
studies, however explore how such a discourse is manifest within the workplace 
and embodied within individual practice and identity. Taking “city professionals 
as its focus, this article investigates the relationship between a discourse of pro- 
fessionalism and the creation of a “professional body” within the context of the city 
workplace. The study focuses on ‘city workers’ based within the corporate insti- 
tutions of London and Manchester, to show that the ‘management’ and “represen- 
tation' of a particular body image, developed through a commitment to health 
and fitness practices, can be used to symbolize the discursive ideals of competi- 
tiveness, motivation, profitability, success and, ultimately, professionalism. The 
study argues that this commitment to health and fitness practices illustrates a 
degree of conformity to a prevailing discourse of professionalism found within 
and across city-based workplaces, which further indicates a form of occupational 
control within the workplace. 


keywords: body + city + discourse + identity + professionalism 


Introduction 


The language of professionalism abounds in the world of work. As con- 
sumers we are told that we will receive a “professional service” and as 
workers we are encouraged to conduct ourselves ‘professionally’. In this 
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everyday sense, the idea of ‘being professional’ marks somebody out as 
being competent and skilled or rather, not being “amateur”. Yet, within the 
sociological literature, the everyday language of professionalism has often 
been marginalized. Sociological accounts have moved through distinct 
theoretical periods, with early theorists pointing to the positive contribu- 
tion of professions to social function and later perspectives examining the 
processes of occupational monopoly and power (see Dingwall, 1983). 
However, as argued by Becker (1970: 90), the term professional ‘is not the 
sole property of social scientists”, it has always had common meaning 
denoting some form of “moral desirability in the world of work. 

It is in returning to the everyday, moral language of professionalism 
that recent sociological accounts have sought to understand the changing 
nature of work. The language of professionalism is found ubiquitously 
across many spheres of work, including those occupations traditionally 
described as ‘professions’, such as lawyers or doctors, as well as a grow- 
ing number of occupations including ‘knowledge workers’, administra- 
tors and managers (Reed, 1996). This language or discourse reflects 
particular assumptions and expectations about what it means to be “pro- 
fessional”. Unlike past discourses that largely emanated from within those 
‘traditional’ groups claiming professional status, it is argued that contem- 
porary discourses are constructed and articulated by a range of groups, 
including the state, employers, managers or customers. In this way, the 
language of professionalism becomes a mechanism for fostering occupa- 
tional compliance that encourages employees to act ‘professionally’ 

realigning identities and working practices (Fournier, 1999). 

To date, there has been little research examining how these discourses of 
professionalism are manifest within the workplace and act as a disciplinary 
force. Moreover, there is little evidence about how they are symbolically 
represented and displayed as individuals engage with issues of identity 
and the presentation of a ‘professional self’: ie. an occupational identity 
that reflects the wider discursive and ideological assumptions about what 
it means to be a professional within a particular organizational or work cor- 
text. In developing the existing theories, we highlight how such discourses 
are mediated and embodied thereby making links between the sociology of 
the professions and the sociology of the body. Although there are many 
ways in which the ‘professional self’ can be represented, it is the neglected 
dimension of the body that is of central concern in this article. 

The focus of our work is the expansion of ‘professional’ occupations 
located within the corporate and financial institutions of ‘the city’. Within 
the city workplace, and across organizational boundaries, it appears that 
a discourse of professionalism has come to the fore, encompassing both 
traditional (lawyers and accountants) and non-traditional (managers and 
IT specialists) groups. With this in mind, the article examines how this 
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discourse of professionalism interacts with the physical representation of 
the body. We investigate the relationship between the discourse of profes- 
sionalism and individual action through considering how individuals 
‘work’ to create a particular body image, through engaging in health and 
fitness pursuits. We show how a physically fit body image may be 
regarded as characteristic of the professional self, as it reflects the discur- 
sive values of competition, motivation, profitability and success that pre- 
vail within the corporate city workplace. In this way, the article seeks to 
develop current theories of the professions by exploring in more detail the 
links between contemporary discourses of professionalism and the body 
and the city workplace, thereby illustrating an emerging expression of 
occupational control. 


The Discourse(s) of Professlonallsm 


Contemporary thinking in the sociology of the professions has moved 
beyond attempting to define what we mean by a profession, either in 
terms of functional specialist occupation (Parsons, 1951), or as a strategy 
of social closure and occupational monopoly (Freidson, 1970). Attention 
has turned, instead, to how the very language of professionalism can con- 
stitute a dynamic expression of social control (Evetts, 2005, 2006). Within 
the context of such debates Foucauldian thinking is prominent, particu- 
larly the idea that social discourses, encompassing bodies of knowledge, 
together with their articulation in social practice, language and identity, 
constitute complex forms of power and discipline (Foucault, 1980, 1991). 
From this perspective, the discourse of professionalism is interpreted as a 
way of redefining what it means to be “professional”, and in turn defining 
the occupational characteristics to which workers are compelled to con- 
form in the pursuit of professional identity and status. 

Evetts (2005, 2006) develops this argument by suggesting that contem- 
porary discourses of professionalism have shifted in terms of their social 
construction. In the past, she suggests, the language of professionalism 
emanated principally from those occupational groups claiming profes- 
sional status. Typical examples include medicine and law, but also the 
likes of teachers, nurses, accountants and engineers. Despite the relative 
inequalities in status and economic resources between such groups, these 
“occupational discourses” of professionalism (Evetts, 2005, 2006) were 
commonly characterized by a set of values and expectations that rein- 
forced the legitimacy and power of the occupational group through an 
emphasis on autonomy, trust and self-regulation. 

In the contemporary workplace, however, the language of professional- 
ism is applied ubiquitously to, and is sought by, a vast range of occupa- 
tional groups (Reed, 1996). The significance of this transition is that this 
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language increasingly reflects wider social, economic and political changes 
associated with the imperatives of the ‘global knowledge economy’, ‘the 
market’ and ‘consumerism’ (Giddens, 1991; Hanlon, 1999; Reed, 1996). 
This means that, rather than reflecting primarily a range of occupational 
assumptions and expectations about work and identity, the idea of ‘being’ 
professional is informed by a range of other socioeconomic factors and 
social groups, including institutional pressures, organizational priorities, 
managerial prerogatives and clients’ expectations. Although these emerg- 
ing discourses vary inherently between occupational settings and may 
share similarities with or subsume pre-existing ‘occupational’ discourses, 
according to Evetts (2005, 2006) these ‘organisational discourses’ of profes- 
sionalism articulate expectations about work that are, in many instances, 
diametrically opposed to the more ‘occupational’ expectations. That is, pro- 
fessional work and identity is increasingly ordered and legitimized on the 
basis of rational-legal authority, hierarchy and accountability, as opposed 
to autonomy, trust and self-regulation. 

What this reveals, therefore, is how the language of professionalism can 
be invoked by the likes of managers, co-workers and clients to promote par- 
ticular ways of working. In other words, the quest to ‘be professional’ 
increasingly calls for conformity to external, rather than internal expecta- 
tions. Elaborating this perspective with reference to the Foucauldian concept 
of governmentality (Dean, 1999; Foucault, 1991), the internalization of these 
discourses and their articulation through social action and identity illustrate 
a disciplinary force within the workplace that demands commitment and 
self-control. Hlustrating this perspective, Fournier (1999) has examined how 
many occupational groups are caught up in an ‘appeal to professionalism’ 
within the contemporary workplace, including management consultants 
and executives. This centres on a set of ideals about how employees should 
work, look and interact if they want to be considered professional. In turn, 
this represents a device for controlling workers ‘at a distance’ as identities, 
practices and commitments are realigned to conform to organizational 
expectations (Fournier, 1999). In Fournier’s study of management groups, 
‘being professional’ involved displaying characteristics such as competitive- 
ness, entrepreneurship and commerciality that reflect the wider institutional 
norms of that sector. It can be expected that in other settings divergent 
expectations might prevail. For example, in the context of current public sec- 
tor reforms in the UK and elsewhere, this might include enhanced political 
accountability, inter-professional working and a greater client focus, at the 
expense of autonomy and self-regulation (Evetts, 2005, 2006). 

There remain, however, few studies of how such ‘organizational dis- 
courses’ of professionalism permeate the contemporary workplace and 
introduce occupational control. Furthermore, there is a need to under- 
stand, not just how occupational identities are contested in the light of 
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new expectations, but also how they are enacted and represented within 
‘professional’ practice and identity. Developing these existing theories, 
especially Foucault’s notion of governmentality, this line of enquiry 
draws attention to Goffman’s (1969) ‘presentation of the self’ to explore 
the production, representation and performance of professional identities 
(Dent and Whitehead, 2002). There are clearly many ways in which pro- 
fessional discourses may be internalized and articulated, but one dimen- 
sion that appears significantly neglected relates to the presentation of the 
professional body. Although a number of studies examine the relationship 
between work and the, typically female, body (Gini, 2000; Grey, 1994; 
Tyler and Abbott, 1998), few have explicitly studied how discourses of 
professionalism are mediated and represented through the body for both 


men and women. 


Defining the Professional Body 


In contemporary sociology, the body is much more than a physiological 
entity, it is a social product that is both shaped and constrained by social 
factors, while being amenable to human agency. As Shilling (1993) argues, 

for both Goffman and Foucault, the body is a component of social action 
that is central to the lives of social agents, yet, simultaneously, constrained 
by social structures. For Foucault, social discourses act as points of refer- 

ence from which the body is constructed. These shape daily life and bodily 
practices, forming a link between individual action and wider discourses, 
and in turn constitute an expression of social power. For Goffman (1963), 
social action is underpinned by the notion of ‘shared vocabularies of body 
idiom’, where ‘body idiom’ refers to the capacity for the human body to act 
as a non-verbal, socially defined form of communication that facilitates 
interaction and categorization. In turn, actions may be based on our desire 
to be perceived in a certain way, and as such, the body is not purely the 
product of social forces but is malleable and shaped by individuals in 
response to social discourses. 

In this way, the body mediates the relationship between self-identity and 
social identity, becoming both a receptor of discursive practices and a pur- 
veyor of social meaning. Shilling (1993: 73) argues that the individual body 
‘sends messages of intent between people’. Although appearances can 
almost certainly be deceptive, it is through bodily appearance that indi- 
viduals may strive to determine their place within the wider social envi- 
ronment. For example, Entwistle (2000) explores the role of appearance in 
the workplace, citing the importance of ‘dress’ as a means of “fashioning 
the career self’. She argues that women are viewed positively if they look 
smart, as this conveys the impression of competency and professionalism. 
Our study illustrates that the body may be read in much the same way 
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when judging ‘professional’ capabilities, as bodily display comes to be 
associated with a professional identity and can therefore be regarded as a 
central component of the professional self. 

There is a growing literature that highlights the importance of the body in 
creating an image of professionalism (Thretheway, 1999; Tyler and Abbott, 
1998). In analysing the relationship between weight and recruitment, 
Roehling (2002) reveals a tendency for overweight people to be passed over 
during recruitment. He shows how managers believe discrimination based 
on physical appearance is ‘wholly justified’ because of the inherent negative 
connotations of being ‘poor performers’, who are considered ‘less produc- 
tive’ than their ‘less heavy’ counterparts. Tyler and Abbott’s (1998) research 
on the experience of female flight attendants further illustrates the relation- 
ship between work and the body. They argue that the career experience of 
female flight attendants is shaped by the perceived need to present them- 
selves in line with definitions of femininity. It is argued that under the gaze 
of managers and colleagues, flight attendants put themselves under surveil- 
lance based on an understanding that their body is a marketing tool within 
the context of their careers (Tyler and Abbott, 1998). 

similarly, Thretheway (1999) examines the embodiment of professional 
identities among women, suggesting that notions of professionalism have 
centred on a set of occupational ideals defined as male, public and rational. 
She suggests that such expectations within the workplace serve to disci- 
pline and control the female body, as female identities become positioned 
according to male-dominated professional expectations. Thretheway’s 
work shows how the female body is disciplined and rendered docile in line 
with prevailing masculinity. 

What these studies illustrate is how the presentation of the body is inte- 
gral to occupational status. Furthermore, an individual can communicate 
a particular self through working on the body as, for example, they may 
engage in health and fitness practices to create a positive body image. 
Work on the body can therefore be regarded as a virtuous endeavour 
based on an understanding that such efforts will be rewarded (Shilling, 
1993; Turner, 1992). This understanding echoes the principles of survival 
of the fittest, underpinned by an awareness that ‘the weak in body and 
mind are soon eliminated and those that survive exhibit a vigorous state 
of health’ (O’Keefe, 2003: 1). 

These studies give credence to Goffman’s (1969) classic work by high- 
lighting the communicative value of the body. In a manner akin to the uni- 
form, gavel or stethoscope, the body has the potential to symbolize 
occupational status and legitimacy. As workers come to internalize orga- 
nizational discourses, the assumptions that underpin occupational legiti- 
macy can in turn be presented through bodily practices. Within the 
contemporary workplace, it can therefore be hypothesized that the 
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emerging organizational discourse of professionalism will influence the 
development of the professional self and, in turn, the professional body, 
as workers seek to convey an appropriate identity. 


The Study: Creating the ‘Professional Body’ 


This article seeks to understand how contemporary discourses of profes- 
sionalism are manifest within the workplace and how such discourses 
might illustrate a form of occupational control In doing so we explore the 
ways in which discourses are mediated through the body and body-related 
practices as a marker of professional legitimacy. The article develops syn- 
ergy between the sociology of professions and the sociology of the body in 
an attempt to take forward the study of professionalism, while contributing 
to the empirical gap in the sociological accounts of the body that overlook 
the localized experiences of those who engage in bodily practices (Crossley, 
2006). This article explores the relationship between professional discourses 
and the body, focusing in particular on the city workplace and considering 
how such discourses might encourage individuals to undertake certain 
health and fitness activities in the pursuit of a professional identity. 

The article draws on a wider study of the lifestyle and health-related 
practices of ‘city workers’ conducted between 2001 and 2004, which 
focused on the relationship between working in the city and health and 
fitness pursuits. The study focuses specifically on those working within 
corporate organizations located within the central business districts of 
London and Manchester. It was developed at a time when a new cadre of 
‘city workers’ or ‘professionals’ appeared to be emerging within a num- 
ber of UK cities, as the financial and corporate institutions typical of the 
City of London spread across the country. These workplaces were seen as 
attracting a range of occupational groups, including what may be labelled 
‘traditional’ professionals, such as lawyers and accountants, as well as 
more contemporary professional constructs, such as management con- 
sultants, ICT workers and marketing experts. Simultaneously, this period 
was marked by an influx of health clubs within the business districts of 
major UK cities, which, supply and demand might suggest, highlights a 
desire on the part of city workers to use such establishments. The larger 
study explored a range of issues related to the work/life balance of city 
workers, focusing in particular on their health and fitness practices and 
how these might relate to their working practices, corporate expectations, 
client relations and notions of professionalism. 

As the overriding aim of the research was to explore the health and fitness 
practices of city workers, respondents were initially accessed via four city- 
based: health clubs with established corporate membership programmes for 
local city based employers (two in Manchester and two in London). With the 
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support of club managers and through informal conversations, an equal 
selection of initial participants were selected from each club (n = 2) and 
through further snowball sampling these individuals introduced us to addi- 
tional respondents (Maxwell, 1996). The sample included 15 females and 13 
males (although gender was not a principal criteria of selection or analysis), 
aged between 21 and 55, working in the fields of law (n = 14, eight female 
and six male), accounting (n =7, three female and four male), and manage- 
ment consultancy: including finance, ICT, advertising, marketing and 
investment banking (n = 7, four female and three male). It is important to 
note that the principal selection criteria for participants was that they had 
worked in a city-based organization for at least two years, so as to avoid 
temporary or transient workers who may not have sufficient experience of 
“city work”. Participants were not selected according to their level of health 
club use or their organizational position, although the sample does include 
respondents at various levels within a range of organizational structures, 
from trainees through to directors. This sampling technique enabled us to 
engage with the views of city workers across a range of organizations, 
enabling us to explore how discourses of professionalism transcend occupa- 
tional and organizational boundaries within ‘the city”. 

In line with the objectives of the wider study and as a consequence 
of the sampling and the initial selection from the four health clubs, the 
majority of respondents (16) were involved in health and fitness practices 
in excess of three times per week. Nine respondents were ‘occasional par- 
ticipants’, engaging in health and fitness pursuits fewer than three times 
per week, and three respondents did not participate in such practices. 
Given the initial approach to sampling, the study began with those who 
participated in health club use, regardless of regularity, but as the study 
progressed, we wanted to explore, albeit tentatively, whether health and 
fitness was valued in any way by those who might be less enthusiastic 
about health and fitness activities. To explore this dimension, a small 
number of non-participants were included in the latter part of the study. 

All interviews were semi-structured and followed a broad thematic 
guide. Each respondent was asked to give a narrative account of their 
working life, career trajectory and health and fitness pursuits, and to then 
consider whether these might be linked conceptually. The interviews 
were recorded and transcribed verbatim before being imported into Atlas 
ti for coding and analysis. For the purpose of this article, the data were 
analysed to explore constructions of professionalism; the organizational, 
cultural and discursive influences on these constructions; how these were 
manifest in the representation of the body in the workplace; and how they 
related to health and fitness pursuits. This article focuses on ge ir Rey 
themes to emerge from the wider study, namely the rela sh: 
professional work in the city and health and fitness pragH¢# 
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Of significance within this article is how the narrative accounts of city 
workers highlighted a discourse of professionalism that appeared to 
prevail within and across these city-based organizations and which cuts 
across occupational groups. While there was evidence of difference 
between respondents in terms of their employment and client relations, 
and the social histories associated with their expertise or skill, our study 
revealed a broader, cross-occupational discourse of professionalism that 
appeared to prevail within ‘the city” workplace. It is this prevailing dis- 
course that the article explores, with specific reference to how it might be 
embodied by employees. The discussion begins with a consideration of 
the discourse of professionalism that exists within the city workplace, 
moving on to explore how this discourse is created and sustained. The 
discussion then turns to consider how professional workers in the city 
often embody this discourse; not least, it is argued, as a response to the 
symbolic value of health, fitness and the body, which is subsumed within 
the discourse of professionalism. 


Understanding the Discourse of 
Professlonallsm In ‘the Clty’ 


Our initial objective was to understand whether a particular discourse 
of professionalism could be identified across the city workplace and 
whether this reflected prevailing expectations and assumptions about 
occupational conduct, identity and, ultimately, the body. Although there 
were obvious differences between participants pertaining to their partic- 
ular occupational grouping, corporate employer and client relations (for 
example, between lawyers and marketing consultants), there were also 
striking commonalities across occupational and organizational settings. 
Respondents shared a common set of narratives about the expectations 
associated with working in the city that were typically promoted by 
employers and shared by employees. These were often associated with 
wider corporate needs around competitive performance, ‘winning busi- 
ness’ and ‘making a profit’ (Danny, accountancy): 


The city is a competitive environment, there are so many businesses all trying 
to get ahead . . . well, not only get ahead but also to survive in a financial sense. 
(Jane, law) 

At the end of the day you have a situation where this industry, investment 
banking, is under a huge amount of pressure . . . it is a competitive city and 
everyone wants to make a profit. (Chris, management consultancy) 


` The institutional demands for profitability were seemingly reflected in 
how participants conceptualized their own work, whereby corporate 
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ambitions appeared to be manifest through individual aspirations, and 
individualized practices seemed to confer occupational legitimacy. 
Specifically, participants talked about their work as conforming to and 
meeting the needs of employers’ success, in which they themselves need 
to be motivated to make a profit and outperform competitors: 


The professional workplace is all about success and . . . that success is meas- 
ured through an individual's ability to make profit. (Wendy, law) 

I've got a responsibility to be successful . . . to develop new clients, to bring in 
the business . . . if I don’t then we [the organization] won't be successful. 
(Robert, management consultancy) 


The wider discursive significance of competitive performance and suc- 
cess was also evident in narrative accounts of collegial relationships. As 
Chris put it, ‘everyone’ wants to make a profit and this quest for prof- 
itability appeared to generate a desire on the part of employees to ‘be the 
best’. Interestingly, this appeared to dominate how participants described 
their attitudes and aspirations at work, in relation to those of their col- 
leagues and in line with the broader organizational expectations: 


The nature of our business is competitive. If you can’t be the best this isn’t the 
place for you. (Wendy, law) 

You've got to be better than your competition . . . you've got to work harder 
and longer than the others. (Danny, accountancy) 


These quotes suggest that the broader organizational demands for suc- 
cess within a competitive market may shape individual working practices 
and beliefs, providing a moral basis for good individual performance and 
notions of professionalism. In pursuing this line of enquiry, participants 
were asked to explain in more detail what characterized professionalism 
within ‘the city’: 

... being professional means working hard . . . doing what's needed to make 

sure our clients needs our met but also to ensure we grow as a business. (Sue, 

management consultancy) 

. . . the characteristics of a successful city professional are fairly straightfor- 

ward, you have to be committed, dedicated, driven and motivated and above 

all you have to show yourself to be capable. (Paul, law) 

Again, these expectations were manifest in how participants talked about 
their individual responsibilities towards their employers, often in terms of 
the need to show their commitment to the corporate goals: 

... working in the city is all about showing commitment to your job . . . every- 

body wants to show that they are motivated towards the goals of the organi- 

sation. (Phillipa, accountancy) 
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. . in the city there has been a particular sort of pressure building up over the 
years, employees are subjected to this pressure and often work around the clock 
to finish contracts . . . the whole city professional idea has come up from this 
pressure ... you have to be energetic and driven to sustain that. (Sharon, law) 


It was often suggested that one obvious way to conform to the demands 
of the city was through hours spent at work: 


. . itis obviously important to be committed to your job if you want to achieve 
your personal goals and people in my line of work tend to work extremely long 
hours, not just out of necessity to get the job done but sometimes it is simply 
about being seen to be the first one in and the last to leave [at night]. (Mick, 
management consultancy) 

What seems to exist within and across various occupational settings is a 
prevailing discourse of city work and, implicit within this, a notion of pro- 
fessionalism. This discourse is framed by a set of corporate expectations 
around attracting business within a competitive market and ultimately mak- 
ing a profit. These wider expectations appear to shape how workers think 
about their own contributions to their employer’s success, as they come to 
internalize these values in terms of individual competitive performance, 
motivation and success. It appears therefore that through working towards 
these individual goals, with demonstrable levels of commitment and dedi- 
cation, workers sought to communicate their conformity to organizational 
expectations and the pursuit of a corresponding professional identity. This 
illustrates a mentality hinged on the principles of survival of the fittest and 
it appears that through conforming to these values workers seek to secure 
their professional legitimacy. As such, workers can be seen as engaging in 
forms of self- surveillance (Foucault, 1991), monitoring their actions and 
engaging in practices that serve the interests of employers, thereby consti- 
tuting a form of occupational control. 


Embodying the Discourse of Professionalism 


As suggested earlier, a discourse of professionalism abounds within the city 
workplace that brings to the fore certain expectations around competitive 
performance, motivation, success and profitability that reflect wider corpo- 
rate expectations and priorities around ‘city work’. Although these expec- 
tations are not necessarily novel given the type of work being discussed, 
what is interesting is the way in which individuals appear to be internaliz- 
ing and conforming to these expectations. Specifically, it is increasingly 
through the body and body-related activities that workers are seeking to 
display and reinforce their claims to professionalism. This concern over 
bodily display was manifest in a number of ways from the wearing of cer- 
tain clothes, which according to one participant gave the impression of 
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looking the part’ (Danny), to conducting oneself with certain deportment, 
such as the firm hand shake or good eye contact. Such actions helped to 
demonstrate symbolically to co-workers, employers and clients that an 
individual is acting in a ‘professional’ manner. 

Of interest herein is the perceived relationship between the physical 
body and the professional self. Many participants talked in general terms 
of how a physically fit body was important for working in ‘the city’, and 
again this was thought to reflect the broader organizational demands for 
employees to work hard. 


. . we work long hours and to maintain that kind of lifestyle you have to be 
physically fit... and not only be fit but look fit. (Heather, law) 


It’s hard work . . . we are probably working later than most other people and 
starting working earlier . . . and to do this we have got to be fit and healthy. We 
can’t afford not to be. (Claire, accountancy) 


The need for a healthy workforce has long been recognized across a 
range of occupations, not only in terms of reducing absenteeism, but also 
in terms of getting the most out of employees. In recognizing the impor- 
tance of staff health, we found that for many participants their organiza- 
tions promoted certain forms of health and body management, from 


endorsing private health plans to offering corporate membership of local 
health clubs: 


. . the firm allocates you personal trainers and encourages the workforce to 
play sports and get healthy because they have realized ‘healthy body, healthy 
mind”. It is seen as part of the company structure . . . [company name] do it, 
[company name] do it, many organizations do it because the individual is 
important to overall success. (Nicola, management consultancy) 

. we have these health screenings at work that can make you concerned 
about your health. I know people who have been told that their cholesterol is 
too high and that has been the catalyst behind changing their exercise patterns 
and dietary habits. (Dean, accountancy) 


Interestingly, Dean’s recollection of health screening suggests that these 
schemes constitute surveillance techniques to direct the conduct of employ- 
ees. In turn, some respondents reflected on a process of embodiment link- 
ing individual health practices back to the expectations around 
professionalism. As Mick reflected: 

... individuals working in the city are constantly trying to improve their health 
and I feel it’s because managers and organizations are beginning to realize that 
it [ill health] will cost us as a business, so as soon as people start monetizing 
the health issue they start to value it as something that is Important... the out- 
come is that individuals are expected to value it as well. (Mick, management 
consultancy) 
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Mick's comment further highlights the relationship between individual 
action and corporate success. Here, concern is over the negative impact of 
poor health on corporate profitability. In turn, individuals who are con- 
sidered healthy are likely to be regarded as more beneficial to the com- 
pany’s quest for success. In other words, a healthy body is perceived to be 
a more profitable and ultimately, professional body, because it provides a 
resource for working in a competitive, motivated and successful manner. 

However, the role of the body goes beyond the prevention of ill health, 
as many participants reflected on the importance of the body in develop- 
ing an image’ or “style” of professionalism. 

As an organization there are courses that cover things like image consultancy 

. « in this business it is about creating the right impression when you meet 

people and it is all about looking physically fit and being stylish. (Jane, law) 

You don't get on here if you don't look the part. . . . I’m not just talking about 

the right clothes or whatever, I’m talking about things like your finger nails, 

tattoos, weight . . . it might not be a nice thing to say but the big [emphasis] peo- 
ple don't tend to get very far... unless they are into rugby. (Robert, manage- 
ment consultancy) 


The research found that within the context of the city workplace the 
body is perceived to be one of the main visual representations of personal 
characteristics, in line with the old adage ‘first impressions count’. As Jane 
put it 

...in the city there is a real need to feel confident about yourself... we are all 

presenting all the time and going out meeting clients and it is important to 

present the right image and appearance is always a major part of that. It is all 
about first impressions at the end of the day. (Jane, law) 


As these quotes suggest, certain values are attached to ‘presentability’, 
which in turn lead to an implicit desire on the part of city workers to ‘cre- 
ate the right impression’ with employers, co-workers and clients further 
illustrating a form of self-surveillance and, more broadly, an embodied 
commitment to the prevailing corporate discourse around competition, 
success and professionalism. 

The research also suggests that the discourse of professionalism is 
further strengthened through collegial interactions within the city work- 
place, as individuals compete to demonstrate their motivation and, ulti- 
mately, their success through conversations about health and fitness 
practices: 

Even when it comes to banter on the trading floor you have this whole issue of 

‘are you doing the triathlon this year?’, ‘are you doing the marathon this year?’, 

‘have you been training this week?’, ‘how much weight are you lifting at the 

moment?’ (Charlotte, management consultancy) 
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In particular, “looking” healthy was perceived to be a prerequisite of city 
based employment. Participants felt a certain pressure to conform to the 
image of a fit and healthy body in accordance with the principles of the city: 


. . maybe outside central London or the other major cities like Birmingham... 
in the towns and villages . . . you don't have the same kind of pressure to look 
as healthy as you do in the city . . . you need to be motivated and driven to 
work in the city. (Dean, accountancy) 


In this way, attitudes and practices related to the body further reinforce 
the wider expectations of the city workplace associated with the demands 
for competition, motivation and success. In pursuing activities such as 
gym use or sports, workers were able to demonstrate their commitment to 
these goals and by association, to their employers. While other occupa- 
tional groups, for example those working in the airline industry, similarly 
value the aesthetics of the body (Tyler and Abbott, 1998), within the city 
workplace it is the more direct relationship between the body and corpo- 
rate success that is of particular significance. Namely, individuals who dis- 
play a healthy body image can potentially increase their chances of reward 
and standing within the organization because they are perceived to be 
more “able” and thus more beneficial in the pursuit of corporate profitabil- 
ity. Equally, those who are committed to creating a positive body image 
were seen as conforming to expectations around health because they were 
regarded as motivated and successful in their physical pursuits. What this 
reveals therefore is the way in which health and the body can become sym- 
bolic of commitment and conformity within the workplace; and it is 
through internalizing and articulating these values through the body that 
workers can further seek to secure their professional identity: 


I think that having people work for you who are presentable and healthy pro- 
motes a better workplace full stop . . . that is the managerial ethos. (Nicola, 
management consultancy) 

If somebody has a healthy and physically fit body it gives the impression that 
they have got control over their lives, and they have a routine and they have a 
very structured life. All these characteristics are crucial to being a professional 
working person and suggest that a person can cope. (Jane, law) 


Creating the Image of Professionalism 


Developing our analysis, we were interested to explore how health and fit- 
ness practices might help to create a particular body image that further 
reinforced a symbolic value of professionalism within the city workplace. 
Participants described different ways in which they sought to create a ‘pro- 
fessional body’ as outlined earlier, from following diets, such as ‘low-carb 
diets’, to abstaining from certain drugs or substances. For our participants 
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a prominent activity in this regard was membership and use of health and 
fitness clubs. 

Commonly, for many of our participants, health club use was under- 
pinned by an obvious desire to create a particular body image through 
engaging in exercise. Reflecting the wider corporate ethos of the city, this 
was often described as a process of investment in the physical body 
through playing squash, lifting weights or undertaking gym classes; 
investment that paid off through improved performance at work as well as 
through symbolically communicating the values of health, motivation and 
performance. In this way health and fitness pursuits were seen as con- 
tributing towards a particular image of professionalism within the city: 

. . working out and getting yourself fit is obviously good for you but it also 

screams ‘hey look at me, I am fit and able’. (Danny, accountancy) 


Yet the development of a presentable, professional body was not just 
about creating a physically fit body; it was also about grooming the body. 
While body maintenance is traditionally thought to be the domain of 
women, for our participants it appeared to be a gender-blind process: 


I know that I myself, and a lot of the men I work with, are taking treatments 
because we are presenting to people all the time and delivering meetings ... I 
am totally more body conscious now of what I look like to other people and 
how 1 come acroes to people and certainly in the city, it's all about being pro- 
gressive, developing and being career minded, so part of being career minded 
is how you look and how you come across to people. (Andy, law) 


Furthermore, the act of going to the gym and the way in which partici- 
pants described their conduct within these sites further demonstrated 
commitment to corporate expectations around work. That is, the mere act 
of going to the gym, as well as running marathons or playing squash, 
reinforced the virtues of competition, success and professionalism. 
Significantly, the long-standing association between the business world 
and golf was not particularly strong among our participants, who instead 
favoured more ‘physical’ activities that appeared to have a more pro- 
nounced impact on the body. Moreover, we found that physical activities 
themselves were work orientated, and for many respondents, the health 
club was thought to be an extension of the working day and thus was 
considered to be an integral part of professional life: 


My trip to the club is something that I stick in my diary alongside meetings 
because if I dan’t I would quite happily just sit at work until midnight and not 
find time to come... the problem is that if I don’t stick at it all the benefits start 
to wear off. (Edward, law) 


Some people actually relax by going to the gym; I personally do not find it a 
relaxing experience. I have to work hard and commit to, you know push that 
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weight up again! You know, I have to physically get myself to do it because I 
know I have to do it but I certainly don't like it. (Sheila, accountancy) 


As these quotes illustrate, the feeling of “having to’ work out was not 
uncommon and for many, the obligation to work on their body and pres- 
ent a ‘good’ image was clearly expressed: 

I definitely feel that I have to work out because when you are buying a product 

or service you need to have confidence in a salesperson and that is essentially 

what lam... you don't want to be confronted with someone who is sweaty and 
that, I am afraid is it, it is all about face and presentability, there is a lot of image 
in this industry that much is clear. (Sue, management consultancy) 


Participating in these health-related activities therefore served a dual 
purpose in helping city workers to create and maintain a particular, sym- 
bolic image of ‘professionalism’, both through investing in a particular 
body image that reflected the expectations of performance and success 
within the city workplace and also through undertaking these activities in 
a competitive and work-like manner. 


Resisting the Discourse of Professlonallsm 


It is important to appreciate, however, that not all city workers engage in 
health and fitness practices or necessarily embrace and conform to the 
prevailing discourse of professionalism. It would be overly simplistic to 
claim that existing occupational discourses about professionalism were 
merely subsumed, or that workers did not resist the expectations of their 
employers, or that those who engage in health activities were simply con- 
forming to the ideals of professionalism. As some of our participants 
described, engaging in sports and gym-related pursuits was perceived to 
be enjoyable and helped to relieve stress, and therefore was in some sense 
held to be distinct from the city workplace. This suggests a more stark 
separation between work and leisure. Furthermore, a number of partici- 
pants reportedly drank and smoked heavily, despite engaging in health- 
related activities. While these experiences in some ways contradict the 
narratives described earlier, they further reinforce the influence of the 
organizational discourse of professionalism on the body, as individuals 
seek to ‘look’ fit and healthy, without necessarily ‘being’ fit and healthy. 

Interestingly, several participants referred to colleagues who did not 
conform to the expectations pertaining to a desirable body image, yet 
were deemed to be good at their work: 

I used to work with this guy who was the fattest guy in the place, he was cer- 

tainly obese, had to take drugs to keep himself awake at work, but he was a 


fantastic broker! People used to notice his weight and everything but he got 
results so it was affectionate banter. (Chris, management consultancy) 
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While recognizing that health and body image are not necessarily 
appropriate measures of one's capability to perform within the corporate 
workplace, the fact that city workers even discuss one another’s weight, 
whether light-hearted or not, further strengthens the argument that 
health and image are integral to the experience of working in the city. 

The research also revealed the persistence of values and characteristics 
that, according Evetts (2005, 2006), among others, reflect more “occupa- 
tional’ discourses of professionalism, including autonomy and self- 
regulation. A common feature of the participants’ health-related activities 
was the importance of flexible working, which enabled participants to 
plan their work and health pursuits with a degree of discretion or free- 
dom. However, the persistence of these more ‘occupational’ professional 
traits were themselves shaped by the wider organizational expectations, 
as the principles of health and fitness were integrated within the context 
of individuals’ working days. 


Conclusions 


The aim of this article has been to investigate whether a particular dis- 
course of professionalism prevails within and across the workplaces and 
organizations of “the city” and to consider the ways in which this is inter- 
nalized and embodied through health-related activities. In doing so, the 
article seeks to build conceptual links between contemporary theories of 
professionalism and theories associated with the sociology of the body. 
Through our work, we suggest that health-related activities, such as using 
a health club or gym, are perhaps an embodied response to a prevailing 
discourse of professionalism found within city-based organizations that 
promotes the individualization of competitive behaviour, motivation and 
the desire to succeed. The creation and maintenance of a corresponding 
body image symbolizes commitment, dedication and conformity to these 
expectations; thereby helping to confer and communicate the characteris- 
tics of professionalism. 

Although these discursive values and expectations are not necessarily 
novel or unique to this sector, in fact it could be argued that they are 
becoming increasingly common across the world of work (Hanlon, 1999), 
it is through exploring how they can be internalized and embodied that 
this article makes its contribution. While the significance of the body in the 
workplace has been explored by a number of writers (Entwistle, 2000; 
Thretheway, 1999; Tyler and Abbott, 1998), these studies have tended to 
focus on the modification of the female body. Although gender is not dis- 
cussed in detail throughout this article, the argument nevertheless con- 
tributes to the work of Warhurst and Nickson (2001) and their concept of a 
‘style labour market”. This can be seen in the way the prevailing discourse 
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of professionalism shaped the need for both men and women to assume an 
individual responsibility for their body image, as this communicated 
symbolically the values and identity of professionalism upheld within the 
city workplace. However, it is acknowledged that the professional body 
described throughout inherently implies characteristics such as strength, 
stamina, power and control that could be seen as symbolically masculine 
in character (Thretheway, 1999). 

Although this article supports the theories discussed above, it shows, 
however, that within ‘the city’ workplace it is not the body per se that is 
important, but the symbolic value of the body. While we do not wish to 

ize across occupational groups, the research suggests that the fit 
and healthy body is valued in this setting because it symbolizes expecta- 
tions and assumptions around professional work and identity, funda- 
mentally the ability and motivation to perform in a competitive 
environment. While we might have expected that there would have been 
resistance to the symbolic value of the body, especially among the more 
traditional professions, such as lawyers and accountants, where a more 
‘occupational discourse’ of professionalism arguably prevails, within the 
context of our study this was not found. However, it can be theorized that 
for the more ‘traditional’ professional groups, such as lawyers, their 
enduring ‘occupational discourses’ of professionalism might persist and, 
importantly, be articulated and communicated symbolically not through 
the body, but rather through other activities or media. 

Through exploring the symbolic value of the body within ‘the city’, the 
article contributes to contemporary theoretical debates in the sociology of 
professions. It gives credence to the idea that ‘organizational discourses’ 
(Evetts, 2005, 2006) are increasingly informing how workers think about 
themselves in relation to their work and what it means to be professional. 
In the global financial centres of London, and increasingly other UK cities, 
the values of competition, motivation, success and profitability permeate 
the workplace and have an impact on how workers are expected to per- 
form and act. As shown, ‘city workers’ internalize and articulate these 
values through the management of the body, which helps to convey and 
legitimize an image of conformity and professionalism. This symbolic 
dimension builds on long-standing interactionist studies (e.g. Becker et al., 
1961; Hughes, 1958) that show how the markers of occupational legitimacy 
and status are reinforced through shared symbols, including customs, 
mannerism and uniforms. In this way, the creation and maintenance of a 
particular body can be seen as a further symbolic marker of occupational 
status, but in this case premised on discursive values and expectations that 
prevail across the city workplace (Goffman, 1969). 

The study also builds on and adds to the idea that an ‘organizational’ as 
opposed to ‘occupational’ discourse of professionalism increasingly prevails 
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within the world of work (Evetts, 2005, 2006). As acknowledged earlier, the 
discursive values and expectations around competition and motivation 
identified in this study may be spreading more widely across the workplace, 
even making inroads into public sector professionalism (Evetts, 2005, 2006). 
In this regard, it can be suggested that rather than being confined to a par- 
ticular occupation or workplace as a mechanism of organizational control, 
this language of professionalism can extend more widely across the world 
of work; across large sectors of the economy and even reaching into loca- 
tions that can be regarded as “outside” the workplace, e.g. the health club. 
This perhaps illustrates the existence of a widespread “discourse of profes- 
sionalism’ that prevails more broadly in society. However, we do not wish to 
suggest that this is a totalizing or uncontested discourse, as individuals can 
clearly resist such discourses or behave in a contradictory way, such as those 
who smoke and drink as alluded to earlier, and it can be expected that alter- 
nate and competing discourses may prevail between occupational groups 
and in different settings. 

In conclusion, the significance of the discourse of professionalism and its 
embodiment is that it resembles a form of occupational control and govern- 
mentality. Through internalizing and embodying symbolic values of profes- 
sionalism via health-related activities, city workers are further demonstrating 
their compliance and conformity to prevailing corporate expectations. This 
iltustrates a form of control, not only in how employees work, but also in how 
they work on and represent their bodies. It could be speculated that the visual 
and bodily representations of a professional self illustrates an additional 
mechanism of comtrol “at a distance” within the city workplace (Fournier, 
1999). That is, the discursive mechanisms of organizational control extend far 
beyond the workplace into other domains and areas of life, such as the health 
and lifestyle pursuits of workers. The article therefore paves the way for 
future research to explore further the prevalence and reach of such profes- 
sionalism outside ‘the city’ and outside the immediate work context. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND SOCIETY 


Introduction 
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The Prederick H. Buttel International Award for Distinguished Scholarship 
in Environmental Sociology is an award of RC24 and the ISA. It was 
established on 17 March 2005 with the purpose of recognizing outstand- 
ing contributions to the study of environment-society relations during the 
previous four years. Nominations were made by members of the ISA 
and/or RC24 and had to be supported by at least two other members of 
RC24 and/or ISA. Four environmental sociologists were nominated for 
the 2006 award given at the World Congress in Durban: Stewart Lockie 
of Australia, Michael Redclift of the United Kingdom, Eugene Rosa of the 
United States and Steven Yearley of the United Kingdom. The Award 
Committee concluded that all four authors had made significant contri- 
butions to environmental sociology in the years 2002-6. It decided that, 
although the contributions of the other three nominees were excellent, 
Michael Redclift made the most outstanding contribution to the study 
of environment — society relations during that period. In his research, 
Redclift successfully bridged many divides in environmental sociology: 
research important for contemporary problems yet historically deep 
and documented, investigating issues crucial to the North and the South, 
integration of social constructionism and critical realism, developing an 
insightful critique of fashionable conceptions of sustainable development 
yet an ongoing concern with its two central features (development and 
sustainability). 

The Buttel Award Committee made the recommendation that a leading 
journal be approached to publish papers of the nominees in a special 
subsection devoted to the theme Environment and Society. The editor of 
Current Sociology, Dennis Smith, was enthusiastic about the project, and 
I would like to thank him for his excellent work in carrying it to this 
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successful publication. Nominees were asked to write a new paper, or 
submit an unpublished one, that would undergo the normal peer review 
referring procedures. Both Dennis and I decided that Eugene Rosa's 
highly original contribution to STIRPAT research is making advances and 
issuing intellectual challenges on such a wide front that it is both difficult 
and inadequate to introduce it to a broad audience in this context, and 
that a better solution would be to place his contribution in the context of 
a more extended scholarly debate, either in Current Sociology or elsewhere. 
This is still being explored. Hence this subsection contains the three arti- 
cles that follow. 

Michael Redclift's article, The Environment and Carbon Dependence: 
Landscapes of Sustainability and Materiality’ reviews contrasting positions 
on the environment and carbon dependence. He argues that sociology, 
by drawing on its roots in critique and the elaboration of alternative, 
utopian, futures in the Marxist tradition, has the capacity to make a major 
contribution to the analysis of future “post-carbon’ societies. He concludes 
provocatively that this is ‘a task to which sociology is well suited, if 
unwilling, to carry out’. 

Steven Yearley raises the question of ‘Sociology and Climate Change 
after Kyoto: What Roles for Social Science in Understanding Climate 
Change?” His answer is a constructionist/deconstructionist role that he 
illustrates with analyses of the limitations of the peer review procedure, 
of the scientific judgement and of the economic valuations of the IPCC 
(Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change). He argues there is a need 
for studies of (1) the social dimensions of the climate change scientific 
community and (2) social science in climate-change models. This draws 
attention to “the myriad and subtle roles that social scientific knowledge 
plays in diagnosing, forecasting and planning our climate futures’. 

In ‘Agricultural Biodiversity and Neoliberal Regimes of Agri- 
Environmental Governance in Australia’, Stewart Lockie examines ten- 
sions between the spatio-temporal specificity of biodiversity management 
and the totalizing logic of market rule. Using a Foucauldian approach, he 
concludes that governance regimes have framed biodiversity in ways that 
ignore significant functional relationships between biological resources, 
agricultural productivity and ecosystem processes. He finds that the man- 
agement of biological resources by landholders is hindered by the declin- 
ing terms of trade for agricultural produce. 

These three articles, as well as Rosa’s work in his STIRPAT programme, 
reinforce the judgement made by the Buttel Award Committee in its evalu- 
ation of the published research of these authors during the period 2002-6. 
The works are similar in that they are both theoretically significant and 
empirically grounded. This is indicative of the depth of environmental soci- 
ology. Their approaches and objects of study are nevertheless very different, 
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and they relate environmental sociology to other important and varied areas 
of sociological investigation: rural sociology, sociology of development and 
consumption, risk analysis and the social study of science. This diversity 
accurately reflects another characteristic of environmental sociology, namely 
its scope. The insightful articles that follow represent the contribution of 
environmental sociology to our discipline of sociology. 
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The Environment and Carbon 
Dependence 
Landscapes of Sustainability and Materiality 





Michael Redclift 
King's College London, UK 


abstract: Sustainability has been the subject of considerable attention from the 
natural and social sciences and, during the last two decades, the discursive 
aspects of the way we construct nature and sustainability have opened up new ter- 
rain. These debates have been given urgency by the growing awareness of global 
climate change, and the need to formulate policy responses. On the one hand, the 
attention to policy has led to the belief, among many environmental economists, 
that climate change can be characterized as a “market failure”. From a quite differ- 
ent perspective, some recent work has provided critiques of the way nature is 
being transformed by capital, and sustainability is viewed in terms of changing 
materialities and poststructuralist understanding of the role of ideology. The arti- 
cle reviews these positions on the environment and carbon ‘dependence’ and 
argues that sociology has a real contribution to make to the analysis of future 
‘post-carbon’ societies, drawing on its roots in critique and the elaboration of 
alternative, utopian, futures. 


keywords: carbon dependence + materiality + nature + sustainability 


Introduction 


The environment poses real problems for the social sciences, especially 
the growing sense of urgency surrounding climate change (Altvater, 2007; 
Brunnengraber, 2007; Cock and Hopwood, 1996; Dyson, 2005; Lever- 
Tracy, 2008; Rayner and Malone, 1998). This is partly because some disci- 
plines, among them sociology, have long-standing difficulties with policy 
agendas (with which they often co-evolved historically, and to which they 
usually offered a critique). In the case of sociology, the difficulties were 
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also compounded by the question of naturalism, and the unwillingness to 
accept what have often seemed facile or insufficient ‘biological’ explana- 
tions of human behaviour (Benton, 1994). Other disciplines, notably 
human geography, have given much more attention to the environmental 
terrain including climate change, and located it firmly within their 
domain of interest, in this case the growing field of political ecology 
(Biersack and Greenberg, 2006; Bryant and Bailey, 1997; Keil et al, 1998). 

The way in which the social sciences respond to the climate change 
agenda is likely to assume more importance in a world where, in principle 
at least, ways need to be found out of the dependence on carbon, and the 
search for alternatives. In particular, it means revisiting what “we know’, 
and subjecting environmental knowledges to new and unfamiliar investi- 
gations. It means investigating future alternatives to the ‘hydrocarbon’ 
societies with which we are most familiar, rather as Max Weber investi- 
gated unfamiliar ‘whole societies’ in Antiquity (Weber, 1991). 

In many ways, it can be argued, this quest for an analysis of transitions out 
of carbon dependency (including more understanding of their ideological 
and political dimensions) is one that should be heartening for sociologists. 
The discipline has long been interested in the way in which everyday behav- 
iour is institutionalized and naturalized. In addition, sociology has proved 
an acute lens through which to explore alternative ways of living and imagi- 
naries, and the way they correspond to and connect with, wider human 
purposes (Abrams and McCulloch, 1976; Green, 1988; Kumar, 1978, 1987). 
Sociology, and particularly environmental sociology, should be well placed to 
analyse the social dimensions of carbon ‘capture’: the processes through 
which economically developed societies have grown more dependent on car- 
bon and the possible routes out of this dependence. It may be, of course, that 
to develop this new landscape of sustainability we need to be more familiar 
with work in other contiguous social science disciplines. This article begins 
by reviewing the major differences and divisions that have come to charac- 
terize the discussion of the environment and nature in the social sciences, dis- 
tinguishing between critical realism and social constructivism, goes on to 
review the main intellectual challenges to both positions, and finally argues 
for a sociological perspective on ‘decarbonization’ that takes us beyond the 
current impasse and suggests some areas for theoretical development. 


Sustalnable Development: 

Bringing up an Oxymoron 
The recent history of sociological concern with the environment begins 
with the discussion of ‘sustainability’ and ‘sustainable development’ in 
the 1980s. In the wake of the Brundtland Commission report (WCED, 
1987) it was argued in some quarters that economic development ought 
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to be able to accommodate ‘sustainability’ thinking (Norgaard, 1988; 
Pearce, 1991). The discussion of development needed to be enlarged and 
a ‘long view” taken of environment-economy relations, which acknowl- 
edged a bigger role for future generations and the market (Murphy and 
Bendell, 1997; Welford and Starkey, 1996). Other critics maintained a more 
sceptical position towards the easy elision of markets and nature (Adams, 
2001; McAfee, 1999; Owens, 1994; Redclift, 1987). 

During the last two decades, the formulation that sees no inherent con- 
tradiction between sustainability and development has increasingly been 
called into question. Some critics of “sustainable development’ from the 
Right have argued that it is an oxymoron, and that economic develop- 
ment cannot accommodate sustainability (Beckerman, 1994; Milbrath, 
1994; North, 1995). Others have argued that the concept of sustainable 
development occludes as much as it reveals, and has served to marginal- 
ize distributional issues, poverty and justice (Langhelle, 2000; Martinez 
Alier, 1995; Page, 2006; Redclift, 1993). 

More recent contributions to the debate have argued that both the sci- 
entific evidence for global environmental change and increasing global- 
ization (both economic and cultural) suggest that it is possible to ‘re-tune’ 
development along lines that are less energy and material intensive 
(Lovins and Hunter, 2000). The emphasis on material throughput and 
‘dematerialization’ has also attracted attention (Fischer-Kowalski, 1999). 
These positions on the compatibility — or lack of it— between the economy 
and the environment were influenced by several processes: 


1. Warnings of accelerated ecological losses and degradation at a global 
scale (the Earth Summits of 1992 and 2002, but also the Millennium 
Ecosystem Assessment 2005 and the first and second World 
Conservation Strategies 1983 and 1991). Awareness of existing, and 
impending, ecological problems stiffened the resolve of some critics to 
give higher priority to a ‘biosphere politics’ (Rifkin, 1992). 

2. Neoliberal and structural adjustment policies pursued after the debt 
crisis (the so-called ‘Washington Consensus’) effectively marginalized 
Keynesian economics, which had seen increased public expenditure as 
a way of managing environmental, as well as social, problems (Lal, 
1985; Mawdsley and Rigg, 2003; Onis and Senses, 2005). It had been 
assumed under neo-Keynesian orthodoxy, that increased environmen- 
tal problems would be matched by increased abatement expenditure. 

3. Climate change politics: the Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (1992) and the Kyoto Protocol (1997). The growing consensus, 
which some have labelled ‘post-political’ (Swyngedouw, 2007), that 
anthropogenic global warming could galvanize world opinion behind 
a common policy position. 
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4. The development of ‘Ecological Modernization’ policies, especially in 
the developed world, which enable business to benefit from an inter- 
nalization of environmental externalities (Mol, 2001). 


Despite their obvious resonance, many of these ‘real world’ processes 
have failed to influence academic disciplines, including sociology. For 
example, the political and social implications of employing the idea of ‘sus- 
tainability’ much more widely than in its original conception have rarely 
been thought through (Redclift, 2005). It has been noted, in this journal, 
how little sociologists have contributed to rethinking the new parameters of 
climate change (Lever-Tracy, 2008). Similarly, little attention has been given 
to the implications of rethinking sustainability for governance, security or 
ideas of justice (Harvey, 1996; Low and Gleeson, 1997, 1998; Swyngedouw 
and Heynen, 2003). The reasons for this are informative. During the 1970s 
and 1980s, environmental policy and regulation identified external risks 
(wildlife, effluents, etc.) that could be contained or repaired. These risks 
were seen as controllable (Brunnengraber, 2007). There was a strong mod- 
ernist, Promethean impulse at work in delineating human responsibilities 
to nature. 

Since 1992, however, this confident, regulatory impulse has been 
undermined, particularly as the evidence of climate change has increased, 
and it is clear that the era of cheap oil has ended. Floods, storms, habitat 
loss and droughts can be seen as immanent to the system (especially the 
climate system). They are internal risks. They were also risks apparently 
bound up with human profligacy rather than ‘natural’ limits, with exces- 
sive consumption rather than ‘carrying capacity’ (Redclift, 1996). 

At the same time, sustainability has become treated discursively, and 
its claims subjected to textual deconstruction like any other social propo- 
sition or premise. Just as some advocates of sustainability, influenced 
by neoliberal policies and the hegemony of the market, sought to incor- 
porate the environment into business and corporate planning, so sceptics 
of a postmodern or poststructuralist persuasion have treated the envi- 
ronment primarily as discursive terrain. Furthermore, doubts about the 
ability to control the effects of public policy choices have extended to 
new areas, notably genetics, where ‘internal’ (biological) nature has 
found a new footing in the social sciences, and one which parts company 
with the social sciences’ historical ambivalence towards biology (Finkler, 
2000; Redclift, 2005). 


A Post-Carbon Politics? 


The transition to a low-carbon economy will bring challenges for competitive- 
ness but also opportunities for growth... 
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Reducing the expected adverse impacts of climate change is therefore both 
highly desirable and feasible. (Stern, 2007: xvi) 


This quotation from the highly influential report by Lord Stern, illustrates 
the way in which what had previously been viewed as a ‘threat’ could 
quickly become an “opportunity”. The immediate responses to Stern (and 
the IPCC Pourth Assessment of 2007) were effusive and optimistic in tone. 
One commentator on business and the environment wrote that 


People would pay a little more for carbon-intensive goods, but our economies 
could continue to grow strongly. . . . The shift to a low-carbon economy will 
also bring huge opportunities. ... Climate change is the greatest market failure 
the world has seen. (Welford, 2006: 261) 


The characterization of climate change as a “market failure” immediately 
offers economists and business a lifeline. There is a strong teleological 
drive to much of the work on climate in environmental economics illus- 
trated by these brief quotes. 

But there were also voices that dissented from this rather sanguine 
account of the converging interest of business and the environment: 


The fundamental victory of late-twentieth century environmental politics was 
precisely to highlight and isolate environmental destruction as the integral 
result of capitalist patterns of production and consumption. If still incompletely, 
the market has now retaken and recolonised environmental practices. . . . The 
extensive production of nature that has characterized capitalism since its 
infancy has, since the 1970s, been challenged and increasingly superseded by 
an intensive production of nature. (Smith, 2007: 26) 


As Neil Smith and others have argued, environmental concerns represent 
not just an opportunity for policy, but an opportunity for capital to 
employ new technologies in the search for profit. Their critique of capital 
and nature takes us below the surface of a society unable to manage the 
deepest contradiction to which it is exposed: relinquishing its dependence 
on carbon. 


‘Discourse Sustainabllity’ 


Radical critiques of the role of ‘environmental’ capital were only one of 
several responses to the challenges ahead. The discussion of sustainabil- 
ity had already developed a momentum of its own and, from a sociolog- 
ical perspective, benefited from being grounded in the more familiar 
terrain of social theory. These discursive accounts I term ‘post-sustain- 
ability’, not because they post-date the achievement of sustainability (a 
modest goal, indeed) but because, like other “post-isms', sustainability has 
travelled a long way since its theoretical conception (Redclift, 2005). The 
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discussion of sustainability is increasingly polarized between those who 
take an approach grounded in the achievements of science, a broadly crit- 
ical realist position, and those who approach the environment from the 
perspective of social constructivism, who locate themselves within a more 
hermeneutic tradition. 

Both positions are sceptical of policy ‘agendas’. From a critical realist 
perspective, we need to begin by identifying the structural conditions 
responsible for particular environmental problems. While offering advice 
on these problems is properly the business of the social sciences, most crit- 
ical realists would deny that their own disciplinary knowledge afforded 
advantages over that of others — they deny the primacy of specialist or 
“expert' witness. For this reason, in their enquiry critical realists may be 
reluctant to suggest solutions to problems because they fear that specific 
policy solutions ignore important larger truths (Proctor, 1998). 

The approach of social constructivists is rather different. Like critical 
realists, their approach does not deny the materiality of non-human enti- 
ties (‘nature’) but argues that we cannot separate their material existence 
from our knowledge of them/it. There is no Olympian point from which 
we gain value-free objective knowledge of the existence of nature, and we 
never cease to view nature through a social lens. 

This approach has been primarily directed towards identifying the ways in 
which discourses on nature create their own truths (Castree, 2001; Castree 
and Braun, 2001; Demeritt, 2001). These socially constructed truths help lepit- 
imize and facilitate the transformative power with which societies socialize 
and alter nature. The insights of the ‘socionature’ thesis rest squarely on post- 
structuralist thought, especially Derrida (Braun and Wainwright, 2001), but 
defenders have emphasized that this does not necessarily point towards 
pointless, postmodernist relativism (Demeritt, 2003). The argument is that 
the social construction of nature thesis emphasizes the discursive aspect of 
human-nature relations, in the process destabilizing the classic enlighten- 
ment dualisms of nature /society and culture /environment (Proctor, 1998). 

The juxtaposition of these two heuristic tendencies, which are different 
rather than ‘opposed’, does present some important sociological ques- 
tions: notably, should we focus on the social processes through which we 
understand the environment and nature, or should we (as Lever-Tracy 
[2008] seems to argue) concentrate on, ‘listen(ing) to what scientists say 
about nature’ (Lever-Tracy, 2008: 459)? In addition, appreciating the 
strength of both critical realist and constructivist positions leaves us with 
another important task. Just as socially constructed truths help legitimize 
and facilitate the transformative power with which societies view nature, 
so changes in materialities alter the way in which we view societies’ con- 
structed truths. For instance, the availability of cheap oil fosters myths of 
unlimited material abundance and growth. 
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This is to identify the social and cultural implications of changes in 
materiality, while at the same time examining the effects on materiality of 
changes in the way it is constructed socially. 


The Continulng Influence of Natural 
Sclence Paradigms: Complexity 
Theory and ‘Emergent Structures’ 


There is other sociological work in complexity theory, undertaken by John 
Urry (2000) and Manuel Castells (1996), that emphasizes the importance 
of natural sciences thinking about ‘flows’ for the social sciences, and 
argues for the changing character and role of (transnational) state power in 
a network society of flows, fluids and scapes (Spaargaren et al, 2006 ). 
Although influential within the discipline, this work does not really help us 
resolve the problem this article has set itself, to chart a role for sociology in 
a “post-carbon’ world. It does not recognize a specific need to address envi- 
ronmental issues as urgent for human survival, or identify the heavy 
dependence on hydrocarbons as a distinguishing feature of advanced 
industrial societies. 

From a sociological standpoint, there are also important implications in 
the way that different ‘environmental knowledges’ are being put to use — 
for example, in predicting extreme weather events, in Green labelling of 
consumer products, in the ethical responsibilities of tourism and con- 
sumption generally (Bryant et al., 2008). This renewed use of distinct 
‘environmental knowledges’ is also being deployed in explanation for ris- 
ing energy and water bills. These examples, often drawn from ‘everyday 
life’, benefit from being considered within an interpretive sociological 
context (Berger and Luckmann, 1966) and the discussion of doxa in the 
work of Pierre Bourdieu (1998). Environmental knowledges, in other 
words, are increasingly used by ‘lay’ as well as ‘expert’ opinion, and in 
support of different groups, against a background of social assumptions 
and contested claims on society (Yearley, 1996). 

These examples illustrate the differences between ‘lay’ and ‘expert’ 
knowledges, but they cannot help us resolve differences about the utility of 
these knowledges. As ‘elite science’, environmental knowledge is part of a 
specialized, esoteric knowledge that can assist, among other things, in 
offering judgements about the probable consequences of global climate 
change. However, as science critique, environmental knowledge is 
employed by NGOs, social scientists and others to critique science itself. It 
is reflexive, and is taken as evidence of the fact that we cannot remove our- 
selves from the consequences of our own social constructions. The recogni- 
tion of environmental issues, on this reading, is a socially determined event. 
Sustainability and environmental discourses thus provide illustrations of 
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the deeply political nature of climate policy and science and need not be 
subsumed into the ‘post-political’ policy consensus represented by Stern 
(Swyngedouw, 2007). 

Awareness of our increasing dependence on carbon, and the difficult 
choices it implies for society, suggests that we are confronted by a challenge 
in social learning, as much as in policy responsiveness. As we become more 
dependent on prediction in areas such as climate change, so prediction is 

difficult and uncertain: the past is an unreliable guide to the 

future. The conditions of the natural world are changing so fast that the les- 

sons we learn from ‘nature’ need to be constantly revisited. In the domain of 

environmental policy, established markers for the future based on the past 

are increasingly unworkable. They are historicist, in that future acquisitions 

of knowledge cannot be predicted from past experiences (Popper, 1957). We 

are travelling in new and hitherto unexplored territory when we grapple 
with climate change and other areas like the new genetics (Finkler, 2000). 

Does the acknowledgement of this difference assist in making science 
and policy more accountable or does it leave us powerless to act? In the 
remaining sections of this article, a number of perspectives are examined 
that throw light on the shared ground of society and nature: environmen- 
tal governance, Ecological Modernization and poststructuralist political 
ecology. The question, then, is to what extent these paradigmatic divisions 
can be surmounted or developed in charting “post-carbon” sociology. 


Contradictions between Changing Materlality and 
Changing Institutions: Environmental Governance 


When developing forms of scientific cooperation between the natural and 
social sciences, the key tasks for the social sciences are to formulate forms of 
governance that trigger reflexivity by de-routinising social practices, activate 
human agency and outline possible choices in ways that fit the specific risks 
dynamic of second modernity. (Spaargaren et al., 2006: 24) 


Much of the debate about sociology and nature has proceeded as if human 
institutions endure while the environment changes. But human institutions 
also change, although usually in ways which are not ‘co-evolutionary’ with 
the natural environment (Norgaard, 1988). For example, as societies change 
the problems of sustainability are frequently those of providing access to 
limited, ‘positional goods’ (Hirsch, 1976) — the countryside, clean coastlines 
and uncongested cities. However, as economies develop, these same “posi- 
tional goods’, to which people expect greater access, either suffer from more 
scarcity or overcrowding. One of the challenges of reducing carbon depend- 
ence, then, is to understand the institutional complexes from which materi- 
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The ‘solutian’ to these problems of material and institutional ‘dysfunction’ 
is often described in terms of environmental governance. This is usually 
invoked in terms of ‘improving’ governance — either promoting more ethi- 
cally informed governance or proposing new institutions to do the governing. 
At present, governance frameworks have co-evolved under the assumption of 
sources are found, they might be decentralized. This would have unprece- 
dented consequences in terms of governance and social relations, including 

Interestingly, new environmental regimes, such as the Millennium 
Ecosystem Assessment (MEA), which was undertaken in 2005, do not 
provide any insights into how in a ‘post-carbon’ world governance might 
change. In place of new ideas about how environmental issues might alter 
governance, they offer information about the framework of planning, of 
institutional ‘value added’, of promises to govern nature. This is another 
illustration of how thinking on environmental governance has failed to 
stir sociology or inform policy (Schlosberg, 2004). 

It also reveals something of significance about the sociology of environ- 
mental ‘crises’. The principal innovations in conceptual thinking about the 
environment and society have arisen because of the scale of likely damage 
caused by climate change. They examine institutional reforms within the con- 
text of material changes. For example, note the way in which disaster studies 
considers “emergent structures’ within societies in the period just after major 
disasters, and illuminates the contradictions between disaster and risk ‘man- 
agement’ and the trajectories of economic development policy (Pelling, 2003). 
These are situations in which ‘normal’ or pre-existing structures of gover- 
nance are often challenged, and provide another example of the way in which 
changes in materiality can lead to new political and democratic openings. 


Ecological Modernization 


The process through which large-scale capital has incorporated and inter- 
nalized Green policy, in an attempt to widen its market and its appeal, is 
often referred to as ‘Ecological Modernization’ (Janicke, 1991; Mol, 2001). 
The concern of advocates of this position is that a self-consciously ‘suc- 
cessful’ development model, that of northern capitalism, can and should 
accommodate to the environmental costs that were ignored when the 
model was first conceived. For some writers there was no inherent prob- 
lem in pursuing sustainable development within the logic of the market 
economy. Green capitalism was a possibility en route to a reality (Welford 
and Starkey, 1996). Indeed, for some representatives of corporate busi- 
ness, sustainable development was a necessary further stage in the devel- 
opment of capitalism, to be embraced rather than denied. 
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One of the principal features of Agenda 21, the framework for action 
proposed at the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro of 1992, was the call for part- 
nerships between business and environmental groups. The Business 
Council for Sustainable Development, as well as the International Chamber 
of Commerce, represented the perspectives of global business at Rio. 
However, the ‘official’ corporate response to the Rio conference, represent- 
ing the views of over 100 international companies, was contained in a pub- 
lication that was stimulated by the Earth Summit itself. Changing Course 
helped conceptualize the phases through which corporate involvement in 
the environment had passed: the prevention of pollution in the 1970s, meas- 
ures to encourage self-regulation in the 1980s and a concern to incorporate 
sustainability into business practices in the 1990s (Murphy and Bendell, 
1997). The 1990s and the period post-Rio was seen as a turning point in the 
relation between corporate business and the environment, in which envi- 
ronmental concerns (at least in the case of the largest global players) needed 
to be internalized, and made a central part of corporate governance. 

The public stand taken by some large corporations in the 1990s was more 
visible than previously, and designed to open up new markets, rather than 
defend existing ones. One example, cited by Adams (2001) in his review of 
the Rio process, is that of B&Q, the British hardware chain, which in the 
mid-1990s argued that the environment was of central concern to share- 
holders, staff and customers alike. It began to be recognized that the prod- 
ucts customers bought were looked upon as part of the natural 
environment, as well as the built environment, and a corporate response 
needed to fully acknowledge this fact. At one level, this might lead corpo- 
rations towards forms of ‘Green consumerism’, which pointed consumers 
to the environmental standards met by different products, and persuaded 
companies of the public relations benefits of a ‘Green’ image. At another 
level, were more fundamental questions about the material nature of prod- 
ucts and services themselves, and the extent to which ‘necessary’ environ- 
mental costs could be internalized (Ayres and Simonis, 1995). 

In some cases, large companies sought to establish themselves beyond 
the boundaries of ‘domestic’ environmental regulation and stringent con- 
trols. Garcia Johnson (2000) shows how some transnational corporations, 
stimulated by their experiences on the home market, have even sought to 
‘export’ higher environmental standards: 


If multilateral corporations can establish the kinds of rules that favour the tech- 


nologies and management approaches that they have developed through years 
of struggle in the United States, they will have an advantage over their com- 


petitors from developing countries. (Garcia Johnson, 2000: 1) 


Taking as his example that of the US-based chemical industry, Garcia 
Johnson demonstrates how some companies actively encourage corporate 
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voluntarism, in Brazil and Mexico. He argues that spreading good practice 
in environmental governance is linked with the disadvantaging of Third 
World companies on global markets. 

Critics of corporate ‘Greening’ have sought to distinguish between the 
thetoric of corporate environmentalism and the reality. Stephen Bunker 
(1996), for example, has criticized the so-called ‘Green Kuznets curve’, the 
view that as economies develop they become more sustainable and pro- 
duce less waste. Bunker argues that ‘dematerialization’, as seen from the 
vantage point of industrial ecology, is a much more limited process than 
its advocates acknowledge, suggesting that materially ‘lighter’ products 
often have a greater proportional impact on the environment. Cleaner 
industry in one location can also mean the redistribution of environmen- 
tal risks to other locations, and the process of ‘Greening’ industry is nei- 
ther as transparent nor as disinterested as many corporations avow. 


Nature as Accumulation Strategy 


In some respects, the willingness to think in terms of categories like ‘nat- 
ural capital’ itself constitutes a problem for radical approaches to the 
environment. The logic and disciplines of the market are a source of 
potential conflict for Habermas (1981) and other radical social scientists 
precisely because they appeared to devalue the intrinsic qualities of 
nature — which placed it apart from market capitalism (Altvater, 1993). On 
this reading, sustainability could not be accommodated to market forces; 
the circle could not be ‘squared’. However, this is precisely what carbon 
markets, and carbon traders, propose to do. For them, there is no reason 
why we should not create markets in carbon, simply because it is part 
of ‘nature’. 

Other approaches also re-examine Marxist theory and argue for a more 
pro-ecology interpretation that focuses on different stages in Marx’s own 
intellectual development, and seeks to elaborate on a Marxist position 
(Bellamy Foster, 1998, 1999). In another approach, the ‘successes’ and 
claims of Ecological Modernization are addressed squarely, and found 
wanting (Schnaiberg et aL, 2002). 

Among the most persuasive Marxist critics of corporate green policy is 
Neil Smith (2007). Smith argues that, beginning in the 1980s and 1990s, 
an extraordinary range of new ‘ecological commodities’ came on line. 
Ironically, they owe their existence, first and foremost, to the success of 
the environmental movement in the 1960s and 1970s (Smith, 2007). 

Neil Smith sees Ecological Modernization as ‘nothing less than a major 
strategy for ecological commoditisation, marketisation and financialisa- 
tion which radically intensifies and deepens the penetration of nature by 
capital’ (Smith, 2007: 17). He quotes the example of ‘wetland credits’ in 
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California, which in the 1990s in the US prompted a “wetland mitigation 
banking” system. 

Smith suggests that, following Mandst theory, the process of marketiza- 
tion of labour produces scarcity where none existed before — restored wet- 
lands provide exchange value “under the new conditions of created scarcity”. 

He goes on to criticize carbon credits for leaving the Costa Rican peas- 
ant without a livelihood enhancement 


. . . whereas the US corporate polluter buying credits contributes not only to con- 
tinued pollution, but to an intensified accumulation of capital ... If one takes a 
wider geographical perspective on wetland mitigation, it is tempting to para- 
phrase Engel's assessment of ‘the housing question”: the bourgeoisie has no solu- 
tion to the environmental problem, they simply move it around. (Smith, 2007: 20) 


Taking issue with a constructivist perspective, Smith argues that their 
mantra “nature is discursive all the way down’ applies today in a more 
thorough way, to the regulation and production of nature. In his view, “the 
market has now retaken and recolonised environmental practices”. The 
idea of choice and a broad social discussion has become subordinate to 
“narrow class control orchestrated through the market” (Smith, 2007: 26). 

Smith’s essential point is that as nature becomes more subject to the mar- 
ket in ‘invisible’ forms, such as ‘commodity futures, ecological credits, cor- 
porate stocks, (and) environmental derivatives’ so the process becomes 
increasingly internalized: 

The extensive production of nature that has characterised capitalism since its 

infancy has, since the 1970s, been challenged and increasingly superseded by 

an intensive production of nature . .. a new frontier in the production of nature 
has rapidly opened up, namely a vertical integration of nature into capital. This 
involves not just the production of nature ‘all the way down’, but its simulta- 

neous financialisation ‘all the way up’. (Smith, 2007: 31-3) 


However, it is not clear that Smith’s emphasis on the labour process as 
a framework for thinking about new venues for accumulation is suffi- 
ciently flexible to capture the complexities of ‘poststructural political ecol- 
ogy’ that are most interesting — for example, the mobility of materialities 
and new unfolding dimensions of environmental governance and injus- 
tice. Foremost among the writers within a ‘post-structural political ecol- 
ogy’ is undoubtedly Arturo Escobar (1996). 


Poststructural Political Ecology? 


Escobar’s position is based on a more reflexive understanding of the 


conditions prevailing at the geographical ‘margins’ of global society, such 
as the Pacific coast of Colombia, where he has undertaken fieldwork. 
As an anthropologist, Escobar brings to our attention the more ‘emic’ 
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dimensions of behaviour — how people respond is linked to distinct 
cultural understandings, which should not be universalized. In his ethno- 
graphic work, Escobar seeks to combine the insights of political ecology 
with the more discursive approaches reviewed earlier in this article, sug- 
gesting both a concern with materiality combined with an interest in its dis- 
cursive expression, as an instrument or response to the exercise of power. 

The approach elaborated by Escobar begins with “the growing belief 
that nature is socially constructed”, and goes on to explore the discourses 
of “sustainable development’ and ‘biodiversity conservation’ in the belief 
that ‘language is not a reflection of reality but constitutive of it’. Space, 
poverty and nature are then seen through the lens of a discursive materi- 
alism, suggesting that local cultures ‘process the conditions of global cap- 
ital and modernity’. Escobar argues, like Smith, that capital is entering an 
‘ecological phase’, in which nature is no longer defined as an external, 
exploitable domain, in the classic Marxist tradition, but ostensible self- 
management and ‘conservation’. However, in his view, this is something 
of an illusion and one that is advanced for economic motives. Capital 
seeks to use conservationist tendencies to create profit, through genetic 
engineering for example, and to identify new areas of high profitability, 
like sourcing biomaterials for pharmaceuticals, which are often outside 
the traditional domain of finance capital. 

This approach significantty qualifies views on the dialectic of nature and 
capital in several ways. First, the argument is that capitalist restructuring 
takes place at the expense of production conditions: nature, the body, space. 
Second, this can take the form of both outright exploitation of nature and 
also ‘the sustainable management of the system of capitalized nature’. 
Third, this, the ‘second contradiction’ of capitalism, entails deeper cultural 
domination — even the genes of living species are seen in terms of produc- 
tion and profitability. Fourth, the implication of this is that social move- 
ments and communities increasingly face the double task of building 
alternative productive rationalities while culturally resisting the inroads of 
new forms of capital into the fabric of nature and society. This ‘dual logic’ 
of ecological capital in the North and the South is increasingly complemen- 
tary, and needs to be viewed as an historical conjunction. What remains to 
be discovered are the precise forms of political and social resistance that 
will come to characterize the withdrawal from carbon dependence. 


Conclusion 
As the quote from the Stern Report earlier in this article suggests, climate 
change is now regarded as a ‘given’, markets are now considered more rel- 
evant to policy solutions than ever before, and the reduced dependency on 
hydrocarbons is widely regarded as the single most urgent policy challenge 
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facing us. It is also widely assumed that evidence of an impending economic 
recession in the developed world will only serve to intensify this process, 
creating policy tensions but also opportunities. 

This article has argued that the ‘contradictions’ of thinking about 
sustainability and development have merged into two policy discourses, 
both of which can be informed by the social sciences. A realist, science- 
driven policy agenda has been paralleled by a science-sceptical postmodern 
academic discourse. Neither position represents a threat to the other — 
since they inhabit quite different epistemological terrain and address 
different audiences. In the process, however, we have seen an enlarged 
academic debate, and one that closely examines the way environmental 
language is deployed, while at the same time recognizing that public 
policy discourses themselves carry weight — so-called “Green con- 
sumerism’ can reduce the politics of climate change to the size of a Green 
consumer product. The policy debate has proceeded through assump- 
tions about ‘choice’ and ‘alternatives’, that have been largely devoid of 
any critical, structural analysis, and frequently narrow the field of oppor- 
tunity, by assuming that people act primarily as consumers, rather than 
citizens (Redclift and Hinton, 2008). There is clearly room for more rigor- 
ous sociological analysis. 

This article has argued that there are several areas of sociological work 
that can inform our analysis of the transition from carbon dependency 
towards more sustainable, lower energy intensity paths. One is the inves- 
tigation of societies as ‘whole societies’, utopias and imaginaries, freed 
from the heavy burden of immediate ‘real world’ policy and practice. In 
reimagining a future free from carbon dependency, we will need to 
rethink physical and social infrastructures, and transport and energy pro- 
duction, from the ‘supply’ side, as well as consumer demand. 

Similarly, sociology, by framing environmental policy problems within 
the context of the understood ‘blind’ commitments of everyday life, also 
has the potential to recognize those behavioural commitments, and to 
address how societies meet ‘needs’ as well as ‘wants’. Rather than speak 
loftily of the need to ‘transform’ human behaviour, we could make a start 
by analysing how current behaviour is tied into patterns and cycles of car- 
bon dependence. There are gains to be made in exploring why and how 
social and economic structures are unsustainable, including investigating 
the real costs of naturalizing social practices which carry important envi- 
ronmental consequences. 

Finally, the ‘post-carbon’ dependent world will be one of increasingly 
mobile materialities, in which sustainability needs to be viewed within an 
increasingly global context. If societies are to manage the transition out of 
carbon dependence then the process of ‘dematerialization’ will have to be 
examined sociologically. We will need to know whether waste matter and 
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throughput is being reduced — or simply being dispersed to new spatial 
locations. We will need to grapple with scale, as well as materiality, with 
geography as well as sociology. 

The consequences of this debate about the shift from carbon dependence 
have not benefited from much thoughtful sociological analysis, with a few 
notable exceptions. The difficulty in separating material evidence for cli- 
mate change from its discussion has not only spawned ‘climate deniers’, 
on the one side, but a fear of democratic accountability and engagement, 
on the other. Perhaps, in the ‘post-political’ world ‘consensus’, democracy 
and governance need to be rethought, to take account of new forms of 
power, and the political economy of the withdrawal from carbon depend- 
ence needs to be analysed, rather than evangelized. What may be required 
is a long view of the society that lies beyond the ‘post-politics’ consensus, 
a task to which sociology is well suited, if unwilling, to carry out. 


Note 


In 2006, Michael Redclift was awarded the first Frederick H. Buttel Award for 
Distinguished Scholarship in Enviranmental Sociology. The award was for “out- 
standing contributions to the study of environment-society relations during the 
past four years”. The award was made by the Research Committee Environment 
and Society (RC24) of the International Sociological Association (ISA), chaired by 
Raymond Murphy. 
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abstract This article focuses on the comparatively neglected role of the social 
sciences (including economics) and of assumptions about the social functioning of 
the scientific community in projections about climate change and about societies’ 
responses to changing climates and related environmental phenomena. Using an 
approach informed by social constructionism and science and technology-studies, 
it examines the part played by the social sciences and the social institutions of 
science in making knowledge about the future of humankind in relation to the 
changing ecosphere. Using a small series of case studies focused on the way that 
social science features in the shaping of climate knowledge — for example, how 
value is attached to economic activities in different countries in the course of 
attempts to calculate the most “rational” global response to the myriad threats of 
changing climates — the article shows that there is a need for (1) greater under- 
standing of the social dimensions of the scientific community that studies climate 
change and (2) more social science reflection on the roles of social science in 


keywords: adaptation + climate change + judgement + peer review + social 
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Introduction: Global Warming and 

Humanly Induced Climate Change 
In June 2007, international headlines were taken up with the story that 
China’s annual carbon dioxide (CO,) emissions had, for the first time, sur- 
passed those of the USA. A small decline in US emissions, associated with 
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a downturn in economic growth, combined with continuing expansion of 
China’s use of coal-burning power stations and a further leap forward in 
its cement production led the Netherlands Environmental Assessment 
Agency (Milieu- en Natuurplanbureau; MNP) to estimate that, in 2006, 
China’s emissions had exceeded those of the US by around 8 percent. The 
surprise was not that China's CO, emissions should one day overtake 
those of the US; such an eventuality had been predicted for several years. 
What was startling, according to the MNP,’ was that China had risen to 
world-leading emitter so quickly and by such a significant margin. 
Climate analysts feared that this rapid rise in emissions would mean that 
forecast climate changes might come about more quickly than had been 
anticipated or even that atmospheric CO, levels might reach new, higher 
peaks before atmospheric greenhouse gas levels could be stabilized; in 
turn, this would leave policy-makers less time than had been assumed to 
respond to global warming and to reach international agreements. 

The importance of this story for the present article is that it shows — in 
a simple but also dramatic way — that the business of predicting green- 
house emissions, climate futures and policy responses is critically 
dependent on social variables such as the choice of technology, regional 
development policies, consumers’ behaviour and the performance of the 
economy. I argue that the focus of analyses of the debate over climate 
change has — understandably — been fixed on the natural scientific aspects 
of the issue as represented in models of the climate, oceans and atmos- 
phere operated by scientists associated with the IPCC (Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change) and others. In many ways, these aspects have 
been the more epistemologically and technologically interesting ones, but 
it has often been the case that the social science side of the equation 
(including social scientific assumptions about how scientific institutions 
operate) has outweighed in its implications the natural science side. This 
orientation has led to a neglect of the importance of the ways that eco- 
nomic and social scientific aspects of global warming have entered into 
the business of forecasting, understanding and trying to manage the 
changing climate. I thus propose to set out and exemplify the case for 
refocusing attention onto the social science aspects of climate change. 


The ‘Constructedness’ of Climate Change 

Despite the long history of arguments about the utility of viewing envi- 
ronmental problems as “constructed” (Murphy, 1995; Yearley, 1991, 2005a), 
there is a simple sense in which knowledge about climate change and 
specifically about the future climate is undeniably (and uncontroversially) 
constructed. First, it is constructed in the sense that it is a projection about 
the future behaviour of an enormously complex system about which, 
everyone agrees, there is imperfect knowledge. Accordingly, scientists and 
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modellers are obliged to try to estimate the future behaviour of a system 
without knowing all the variables in play. Some insight into these efforts is 
available from Lahsen, who has helpfully carried out ethnographic work 
on the climate modelling community, examining how the models (known 
as GCMs or general circulation models) gain credibility (Lahsen, 2005b; see 
also Bloomfield, 1986; Sundberg, 2005: 166-84). By their nature, such mod- 
els cannot be tested against the future since we cannot wait for the future 
to arrive before making decisions about whether today's models are right. 
Nor can they really be adequately tested against data about past climates 
since they are constructed precisely in the light of information about the 
past and thus are more likely to be accurate under past circumstances than 
unprecedented new ones (see Edwards, 2000: 232). Accordingly, the mod- 
els are inevitably to some extent conjectural This perception is also wide- 
spread within the modelling community, as one of Lahsen's respondents 
states: “As atmospheric scientist Kevin Trenberth has noted, “All models 
are of course wrong because, by design, they depict a simplified view of 
the system being modeled” ’ (Lahsen, 2005b: 919, citing Trenberth, 1997). 
One way to test the models is therefore to run them against each other; 
Lahsen tracks how modellers manage the tension between their concep- 
tions of the real word and the modelled world. There are also practical con- 
straints on modelling; it remains very time-consuming and expensive: 
‘Despite vast increases in computer power, full runs of today’s state-of-the- 
art GCMs still require hundreds of supercomputer hours, since modelers 
add complexity to the models even more rapidly than computers improve’ 
(Edwards, 2000: 232; see also Edwards, 1996). 

Given that the climate science community is not homogeneous, 
Shackley (2001) argues for the existence of contrasting ‘epistemic lifestyles’ 
within the modelling community. Some modellers are concerned with 
developing the most comprehensive model they can, arguing that this is a 
necessary route to meaningful climate prediction. Others are concerned to 
establish as quickly as possible models capable of addressing general long- 
term trends so that projections can be made and fed into the policy process 
(see also Sundberg, 2005: 136—7). The latter group has tended to be domi- 
nated by thermodynamicists who argue that the climate system can be 
treated as a black-box exchanging energy with the rest of the universe. 
With different ambitions for their models and different views of the most 
important task at hand, these analysts literally construct their models 
differently. 

À second way in which climate projections are constructions is that they 
depend on assumptions about what people and governments, corpora- 
tions and householders will do. Just as climate models require simplified 
versions of the atmosphere and the oceans, climate projections demand 
simplified versions of societal activity. The key point here is that people's 
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behaviour is by no means fully separable from the business of the GCMs. 
It is not as though there is a separate carbon system and a distinct social 
system; social systems can relate directly to various climate-change mech- 
anisms. Growth in aviation, for example, will not only add more carbon to 
the atmosphere but may stimulate the development of cirrus clouds and 
other phenomena associated with the ‘contrails’ from plane engines. Social 
choices affect climate futures in complicated ways. This second aspect of 
construction has an additional level of complexity since the behaviours of 
governments, consumers and other actors will be affected by the various 
climate-change projections produced (by the IPCC, climate sceptics, pres- 
sure groups and others) and how well publicized and persuasive the 
experts’ views are. For this reason, the futures produced by the IPCC and 
other modellers are not to be regarded as forecasts of what will happen (in 
the way that an ordinary weather forecast is an estimate of what tomor- 
row’s weather will be). They are consciously offered as estimates of what 
would be expected to happen given certain circumstances. Most impor- 
tantly, if governments, corporations and consumers pay attention to those 
calculations, then the circumstances will change and the “forecast future” 
will never come. It was this thinking that led the IPCC to move away from 
something like predictions (which it issued in the 1990s) to numerous pos- 
sible scenarios for its Third Assessment Report (in 2001); the range of sce- 
narios reflected the range of societal and technical responses as well as the 
range of acknowledged uncertainties within the climate science. 

There is a third distinct sense in which climate-change projections are 
constructed and that has to do with the design and constitution of the insti- 
tutions within which the projections are legitimately generated. Models in 
this area are not produced by lone academics; modelling capacity is highly 
expensive and projections are produced in relatively small numbers in a 
few centres worldwide. The results are agreed through an elaborate 
process of negotiation within the IPCC and, though academics may write 
up their results in numerous journals and other outlets, he most main- 
stream publications are the IPCC reports. These result from a hybrid 
process of scientific discussion and diplomatic negotiation where country 
representatives have a large say in writing chapter summaries. Given the 
interests at stake and the importance of trying to achieve an international 
consensus, this is no doubt sensible. However, it does mean that who gets 
to write the results, what is presented and how it is summarized are all 
things regulated in a different way from the standard academic model. The 
fact that climate science and authoritative climate projections have come to 
be organized in this way is itself an element of its construction — a con- 
struction at the level of the sociology of the scientific community. 

To conclude this introductory section, 1 propose that in specific and demon- 
strable ways claims about climate change are clearly a ‘social construction”. 
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This is not to say that they are fictions, mere conventions or conclusions 
arrived at in tendentious ways. In this area there can only be constructions. 
But there are social scientifically interesting questions about the precise ways 
in which such knowledge has been socially constructed. Let us now turn to 
the reasons why the first of these three sense of construction has tended to 
predominate in the literature on climate change. 


Identifying ‘Construction’ In the 
Natural Sclence of Climate Science 


At least two factors appear to have encouraged commentators interested 
in the generation of knowledge about climate change to focus principally 
on its natural scientific aspects (on construction in the first sense above). 
There is first the fact that such a major scientific initiative is founded on 
models and simulations run on enormously powerful and expensive com- 
puters. Of course, the study of climate records — human records and ice 
cores — and the analysis of possible mechanisms for warming and temper- 
ature regulation are important too, but the models seem to capture much 
of what is distinctive in this effort. Second, there is the sheer complication 
of the science and the sheer diversity of the information that needs to 
brought to bear, making this a highly interdisciplinary endeavour. 
Mention has already been made of the work of Edwards and Lahsen. A 
series of papers by Shackley and Wynne (1995, 1996) provide further 
examples since they examine how modelled knowledge is produced, 
made credible and rendered serviceable for the policy community (see also 
Shackley et al., 1998, 1999). Thus, writing with two Dutch colleagues (van 
der Sluijs et al., 1998), they investigated the strikingly consistent nature of 
estimates of climate sensitivity over a series of models and policy reviews. 
Their puzzle was that “The estimated range of the climate sensitivity to 
CO,-doubling of 1.5°C-4.5°C has remained remarkably stable over two 
decades, despite the huge growth of climate science” (van der Sluijs et al, 
1998: 315). Their interpretation was that it was factors within the sociology 
of this community that tended to make changes in the policy prescriptions 
much less likely than continuity. Additionally, the estimate was broad 
enough to admit of numerous different interpretations with little friction 
among the scientific contributors, even if the estimate tacitly excluded 
more catastrophic scenarios. Despite practitioners’ use of highly technical 
models, sociological factors specific to this community seemed to influence 
the knowledge it produced. This and other research (for example, that on 
the ‘epistemic lifestyles’ spoken of by Simon Shackley: the choice between 
‘best available model’ and ‘best available prediction’) are examples of 
attempts by sociologists to examine the construction of climate knowledge 
in an even-handed, symmetrical way. They lay out the choices available to 
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actors and see what differences arise from the various ways those choices 
could be (and have been) made. There is a great deal about the natural sci- 
ence approaches adopted in climate science and climate modelling that can 
be examined from this perspective. 

As well as analysts who are interested in setting out the practicalities of 
science under these new and challenging circumstances, there are also 
those who use a similar approach with the intention of contesting climate 
science. Sceptical critics (including the famous ones such as Bjern 
Lomborg [2001]) have had some success using a similar kind of focus. 
Typically, they concentrate on topics such as the treatment of clouds and 
of water vapour in trying to deconstruct the connection between the 
build-up of CO, and the resulting temperature increase. 

The favourite examples in deconstructing climate models work in the 
following way: the role of clouds in the Earth’s energy balance is known 
to be important but, depending on the type of clouds and their location, 
clouds may tend to reflect the sun's heat or to cause insulation to be 
increased. In other words, they may lessen or exacerbate climate change. 
Clouds are difficult to model closely since they vary on a smaller scale 
than that which models can handle. Thus cloud impacts are not directly 
analysed in the principal models but are represented by general parame- 
ters (see Lomborg, 2001: 270-3). Critics then suggest that the clouds are 
treated by scientists worried about climate change in a way which implies 
that clouds have been discovered to enhance the greenhouse effect; critics 
contend that this is not a result of the model but the consequence of a deci- 
sion made by the modellers when setting the parameters in the first place. 
Water vapour features prominently also since it is a major greenhouse gas 
and a source of potential positive feedbacks. lt is feared that rising tem- 
peratures will lead to more water vapour in the atmosphere, which, in 
turn, will intensify warming. The amount of water vapour is linked to the 
temperature not just of the Earth's surface but of the lowest stratum of the 
atmosphere. Lomborg claims that measurements of atmospheric temper- 
ature do not easily fit the model's assumptions since the surface warming 
seems to be far ahead of the atmospheric warming. Potentially, therefore, 
water vapour may not build up as rapidly as the models propose and thus 
the temperature may not increase as anticipated. Lomborg suggests that 
this mismatch between the models’ projections about water vapour and 
direct measurements of the vapour is typically overlooked when assess- 
ing the validity of the models. 

I include these examples here not to endorse — nor indeed specifically 
to query — Lomborg’s claims, but to indicate that the focus among those 
interested in the construction of claims about climate change has tended 
to be on the construction of natural scientific claims, mostly notably 
claims arising from the climate models. 
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Studying ‘Construction’ beyond the Natural 
Science of Climate Sclence 


I have argued that there are at least three senses in which knowledge 
about climate change is uncontroversially constructed, and noted that 
most of the sociological work and public controversy focuses only on the 
first of these ways: the natural scientific construction. In the following sec- 
tions, I propose to make the case for the importance of the other two 
forms of construction: the construction of claims about societal responses 
to climate change, and the construction of the social institutions within 
which climate forecasts and projections circulate and are legitimated. In 
brief, I suggest that the importance of these other forms can be demon- 
strated through four distinct examples of construction that lie beyond the 
Tealms of arguments over detailed natural science points: 


e The issue of peer review; 

e The issue of scientific judgement; 

e The issue of economic valuations; 

e The issue of the conceptualization of social science in climate modelling. 
At the risk of pre-empting my own arguments, the links between these 
four themes and the two forms of construction just outlined can be set out 


as in Table 1. 
In the following subsections I review each of these briefly. 


Issue 1 — Peer Review 
In the relationship between the IPCC — indeed the whole climate-change 
regulation community — and its critics, not only the science but the vari- 
ous ways in which the science is legitimated have come under attack 
(see Lahsen, 2005a). 

Critics have been quick to point to the supposed vested interests of this 
community. Its access to money depends on the severity of the potential 
harms that it warns about; hence — or so it has been argued — it inevitably 


Table 1 Comparatively neglected forms of social science analysis of climate change 


Forms of social scientific analysis Typical points of empirical focus 
community that studies cltmate change study scientific judgement 
social science reflection on the roles critically analyse the role of economic 


of social science tn climate-change models valuations 
monitor the way social science features 
in the models 
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has a structural temptation to exaggerate those harms. This highlights one 
of the outstanding features of the IPCC: though there have been other 
mass scientific projects (including the human genome project), the IPCC 
is unusual in that the science with which it had to deal was more contro- 
versial and complex than the obvious comparators (see Nolin, 1999). With 
the human genome, for instance, there was a high level of agreement 
within the profession about what the answer should look like and no 
organized lobby denying its basic premises. By contrast, the IPCC was 
trying to offer policy relevant analyses that many other policy advisers, 
including some respected scientists, were explicitly trying to junk. 

As it was working in such a fraught and multidisciplinary area, the 
IPCC attempted to extend its network widely enough so as to include all 
the relevant scientific authorities; it was important that the IPCC should 
not be dominated exclusively by meteorologists or atmospheric chemists. 
But this meant that the IPCC ran into problems with peer reviewing and 
perceived impartiality; there were virtually no ‘peers’ who were not 
already within the IPCC (for an analysis of the accusations that could be 
levelled on this basis, see Edwards and Schneider, 2001). Conventional 
peer reviewing relies on there being few authors and many (more or less 
disinterested) peers; the IPCC effectively reversed this situation. When 
just one chapter in the 2001 Third Assessment Report has 10 lead authors 
and over 140 contributing authors” then it is clear that this departs from 
the standard notion of scientific knowledge production. 

If challenged, the IPCC tended to fall back in line with the classic script 
of ‘science for policy’ (see Yearley, 2005b: 160-2); the IPCC legitimated itself 
in terms of the scientific objectivity and impartiality of its members. But 
critics were able to point out that the scientific careers of the whole climate 
change ‘orthodoxy’ depended on the correctness of the underlying assump- 
tions. Worse, the IPCC and policy-makers largely selected who was in the 
club of the qualified experts and thus threatened to be a self-perpetuating 
community with a vested interest in continuing to find evidence for the 
importance of the phenomenon to which its members’ careers were shack- 
led (this line of attack is described in Boehmer-Christiansen, 1994: 198). 

Arguments about peers and peer review may get even more complex and 
self-referential. Thus, in 2004, US social studies of science scholar Naomi 
Oreskes published an article in the leading journal Science: using bibliometric 
techniques, she claimed to demonstrate that the overwhelming majority of 
scientific articles published worldwide agreed on the reality of climate 
change. The appearance of consensus was not, she implied, manufactured by 
the IPCC but was genuinely global. In some contexts, her results passed as a 
‘social fact’. Just as an example, Demeritt (2006: 453) writes that 
‘Notwithstanding the robust scientific consensus to the contrary (Oreskes 
2004), a small but vocal band of self-styled “climate sceptics” continues to 
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deny the risks of anthropogenic climate change.’ He invokes Oreskes as 
though she had documented an indisputably robust scientific consensus. But 
the climate sceptics are equally interested in deconstructing Oreskes’ social 
facts. There have been challenges to her methodology; for example on the 
grounds that the climate-science papers used in her final sample from the lit- 
erature were derived from a fairly limited set of bibliometric search terms; 
different keywords could have produced a different result” But, aside from 
any such specific counter-arguments, there is a logical difficulty with this 
style of argument. To find that the people who publish in the mainstream lit- 
erature are overwhelmingly in favour of the reality of climate change is not 
self-evidently to prove that access to the literature is not skewed in favour of 
those views. It is only when access to publishing opportunities is agreed to be 
unbiased that one may assume that patterns of publication reflect underlying 
attitudes; one cannot draw the inference in the opposite direction. 

To conclude this subsection, let me repeat that I am not arguing against 
the reality of climate change nor in favour of climate sceptics. I am not 
even wanting to demur from Oreskes’ substantive assertion about what 
the broad scientific consensus likely is. My point is more about the 
process. The IPCC faces twin challenges: to include as wide an interdisci- 
plinary community as possible in its work and yet to legitimate its views 
in terms of the standard guarantors of scientific impartiality. These twin 
demands inevitably drive peer review up against its very limits. The peer 
review system is a socially constructed system and its suitability for new 
jobs in new contexts is itself a matter for negotiation and demonstration. 
Its suitability cannot be taken for granted. 


Issue 2 — Scientific Judgement 
The work of the IPCC is a collective work of judgement. Given the huge scale 
of the IPCC and its novelty both as an institution and in terms of the phe- 
nomena it tries to assess, a key issue was how it would reach judgements dis- 
tilled from all the detail. The IPCC has to arrive at summary judgements and 
these judgements — as van der Sluijs et al.’s (1998) study outlined above indi- 
cates — are not narrowly determined by the vast array of scientific results in 
the reports (see also van der Sluijs, 1997). It is clear that sociological and social 
psychological considerations enter into the formulation of these judgements. 
Moreover, the IPCC reports are characterized by a further level of judgement 
since each report volume is introduced with a summary for policy-makers 
(see, for example, Bruce et al., 1996) that has to be approved in detail by the 
countries’ representatives; it is ‘thus an intergovernmentally negotiated text’ as 
the Preface makes clear (Bruce et al, 1996: x; emphasis added). 

The key social science issue here is an ironical one. Trends in the 
philosophy and sociology of science over the last three decades have 
tended to deny that there is any such thing as scientific method; this idea 
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is helpfully expressed in Collins’ distinction between an enculturational 
and an algorithmical view of scientific practice (Collins, 1992: 159-463). In 
their work scientists do not follow an algorithm (such as Popper’s famous 
idea of generating multiple hypotheses that are to be weeded out by deci- 
sive falsifications); science cannot be automated. Rather, they learn a cul- 
ture and become skilled at making judgements within that culture. 

Though this overall argument has been very persuasive within the his- 
tory of science and science studies, it has not led to as much detailed analy- 
sis of scientific judgement as one might have expected. And, in particular, 
by presenting all scientific practice as a matter of judgement, it has left 
philosophers and sociologists of science with rather little to say about cases 
of explicit judgement, as with the IPCC. 

Consequently, there is still an ambivalence about judgement that leads 
to similar problems to those detected around peer review. Given the 
explicit role of expert judgement in presenting periodic assessments of the 
state of the art in climate science — as the IPCC publications do — the report 
authors cannot fall back on algorithm-like justifications for the war- 
rantability of their views. However, to take the other route and to explic- 
itly acknowledge that the reports are based on judgements opens them to 
the charge that judgements have been made in tendentious ways or that 
the reports are not compelling since a different set of authors might have 
reached a different set of judgements about the conclusion. To avoid this 
unattractive dilemma, an explicit acknowledgement of the role of judge- 
ment is required. In courts and diplomacy sound judgement is admired. 
The understanding of shrewd judgement in science can benefit from 
studying these extra-scientific examples. 


Issue 3 — The Role of Economic Valuations 

The third detailed issue about the constructedness of climate knowledge 
relates to the role and interpretation of economic factors within the IPCC 
process. One specific and highly informative case here was the question of 
the economic valuation of lives threatened by climatic change. In terms of 
policy responses to global warming, there appear to be two broad poseibili- 
ties: either one tries to limit the build-up of greenhouse gases (by reducing 
emissions or boosting sequestration and so on) or one takes steps to adapt to 
a changed climate by building better sea defences, relocating homes, increas- 
ing provision for cooling buildings and associated measures. In order to 
work out a reasonable balance somewhere between ‘all abatement’ or “all 
adaptation’, one needs to know the relative pros and cons. Both strategies 
have costs and benefits, and economists working on the 1995 assesament 
argued that one could not evaluate the various policy paths unless one had 
a worldwide analysis of these advantages and costs. After one had com- 
pleted such an analysis, one could then solve the equations to get a mix of 
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policies that provided the greatest net benefit at lowest cost (see Fankhauser, 
1995, and, for critical consideration, Demeritt and Rothman, 1999). 

In short, they wanted to work out both the economic costs associated with 
greenhouse gas abatements (direct costs and lost earnings opportunities) and 
those associated with the adaptation route, including the price of the adapta- 
tions themselves (such as sea defences) and the costs to people arising from 
the changed climate (to which people were adapting). Among other things,* 
this entailed putting a price on the typical life income of people from the var- 
ious countries since some people would be victims whichever route was cho- 
sen. And it turned out, for example, that each South Asian (many of whom 
are likely to suffer from sea level rises) were calculated to ‘cost’ their country 
much lese than each westerner whose income might be lost. The economists 
argued that they were not evaluating the worth of people’s lives, only putting 
a price on the forgone earnings of typical individuals, but the procedure 
appeared to value the life of a South Asian at about one-fifteenth of the worth 
of a Northern citizen. The valuations were critical since the relative cheapness 
of South Asians meant that the ‘rational’ global policy orientation was for 
relatively little abatement (since that was costly as it tended to impact high- 
earning Northerners) and a good deal of adaptation (mostly in the develop- 
ing world); the adaptation appeared relatively inexpensive because it tended 
to impact people with low incomes. 

This line of reasoning, though retained in Chapter 6 of Volume III of the 
1995 Assessment Report (see Pearce et al, 1996), was widely criticized 
among NGOs (notably the Global Commons Institute, which was 
founded precisely around this issue). In the end, the economistic argu- 
ment was largely disavowed in the summary for policy-makers with 
which the volume began. In the section on the social costs of humanly 
caused climate change, the summary asserted that 


The literature on the subject of this section is controversial. ... There is no con- 
sensus about how to value statistical lives or how to aggregate statistical lives 
across countries. Monetary valuation should not obscure the human conse- 


quences of anthropogenic climate change damages, because the value of life 
has meaning beyond monetary considerations. (Bruce et al., 1996: 9-10) 


Within the one report there were two competing and incompatible 
approaches to valuation. And while this revealed deep philosophical divi- 
sions over the very conceptualization of the issues (O’Riordan and Jordan, 
1999), the difference was not only philosophical since the way that one con- 
strued the fundamental question of pricing dictated, in large measure, the 
outcome of the policy review. The construction of the issue overwhelmingly 
shaped the outcome. 

This kind of explicit cost-benefit approach was much less in evidence in 
later assessments. This prompted economics enthusiast Lomborg to 
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lament that ‘it is regrettable that [such economic issues are] not rationally 
assessed in the latest [i.e. the subsequent] report’ (Lomborg, 2001: 301). But 
a measure of continuity with the rational pricing approach can be seen in 
the recently published Stern Review (Stern, 2007), which again tries to 
frame policy choices around a ‘neutral’ economic evaluation. This time 
there was less deconstructive work from environmentalist authors since 
Stern arrived at figures suggesting that climate change was well worth 
addressing even in economic terms alone. It was not until the following 
year that commentators such as George Monbiot (writing in The Guardian, 
19 February 2008) engaged with the method by which the Stern Review 
arrived at its conclusion? Monbiot finally sees that the method is ‘just’ 
cost-benefit calculation: 


His report shows that the dollar losses of failing to prevent a high degree of 


global warming outweigh the dollar savings arising from not taking action. It 
therefore makes economic sense to try to stop runaway climate change. But 
what if the result had been different? What if he had discovered that the prof- 
its to be made from burning more fossil fuels exceeded the social cost of car- 
bon? We would then find that it makes economic sense to kill people. 


The only real surprise here is that Monbiot can muster any surprise and 
indignation. Conceptually, the issue is identical to the conflict over the 
1996 IPCC report. 


Issue 4 - The Role of Social Science In Climate Models 
The IPCC stood out from many other ‘science for policy” organizations 
through its commitment to include in its core activities the economic, 
social scientific and policy aspects of its scientific theme. Though, accord- 
ing to the self-understanding of the IPCC, these disciplines could not have 
the precision and exactitude to which the physical sciences aspired, it was 
clear that global climate change could not be studied in the absence of 
societal analyses, for two reasons. On the one hand, the things that worry 
us about climate change are chiefly the implications for people, com- 
merce, cities and to some extent wildlife. The actual impacts that will arise 
clearly depend on how people respond. Without expert advice on these 
policy matters, there could be no sensible modelling of the ‘output’ side 
of the climatologists’ work. On the other hand, possible policy responses 
to climate change again depend on people’s willingness to accept the pol- 
icy prescriptions — to forgo air travel or to put up with climate risks and 
so on. The IPCC handled this issue by dividing its procedures into three 
parallel tracks dealing with the physical sciences, the socioeconomic 
impacts and possible policy responses. 

The aspect of the ‘construction’ that is of particular interest here is the con- 
struction of social science’s role. The IPCC’s involvement of social science is 
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on the ‘downstream’ side, dealing with the consequences and impacts of 
climate science. That the issue could be framed in a different way is indi- 
cated by a four-volume work, edited by Rayner and Malone (1998), in which 
social science scholars were invited to turn the question round. They were 
invited to focus on the ‘climate impacts of global human change’, not only 
on the human impacts of global climate change’. 

This innovative enterprise was clearly aimed to mirror the IPCC’s work 
and to highlight the disciplinary orientations overlooked by the IPCC. 
Alterations in greenhouse gas concentrations are largely due to emissions 
from people and from their activities, and thus the rate of such atmospheric 
change depends on the speed and nature of economic growth, people’s 
reproductive behaviour and the size of future populations, the technologies 
chosen by people, the cultures of consumption and leisure they develop 
and so on. The institutional assumption of the IPCC is that the most rele- 
vant social science is economics; many of the contributors to Rayner and 
Malone focus on the centrality of culture and thus boost the potential role 
for social anthropology and sociology, notably in understanding patterns of 
consumption and the meanings that consumption holds. 

My main argument here is not about the specific claims of the authors 
in Rayner and Malone’s volumes; it is that there are clearly different views 
on the explanatory primacy of the various disciplines needed to under- 
stand global climate change. A key part of the way that climate science is 
currently constructed is the nature of the role assigned to the social sci- 
ences and to the implicit hierarchy among those sciences. 


Concluding View 


Fred Buttel — whose legacy is commemorated in this collection of articles — 
wrote that, without denying the ability of science to capture how the 
natural world operates: 


... the crucial role of science often lies in how it is ‘represented’ and how it is 
employed within social movements, interest groups, regulatory agencies, epis- 
temic communities, international organizations and ‘regimes’, and so on. 
Scientific knowledge thus often tends to be enmeshed with social symbols, 
political ideologies and discourses, social movement ‘frames’. How this occurs 
makes an enormous difference in terms of environmental policy and politics. 
(Buttel, 2000: 28) 
What I have argued in this article fits closely with this view. 

However, it seems to me that Buttel’s comment also implicitly reflects 
the majority practice, namely to concentrate on the role of natural scien- 
tific knowledge in ‘environmental policy and politics’. 

I hope to have shown that — at least in the case of climate change — the 
important question of how knowledge is ‘represented’ applies with equal 
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significance to social scientific and economics aspects of the knowledge 
and also to the design and operation of the institutions through which sci- 
entific knowledge is warranted in the first place. Climate change has 
proven to be a major area for research in the sociology of science in the last 
decade because of the complexity of the relationship between knowledge 
and policy advising. Even so, it would only count as a highly complex 
case study in the sociology of science were it not for two novel factors crit- 
ical to sociological audiences. There is first the way in which the IPCC 
process runs science-advising up against the very limits of legitimation 
through peer review. Second, there is the fact that, through its own 
deployment of social science, the IPCC inevitably raises a ‘reflexive’ ques- 
tion about the role of the social sciences (see Jasanoff and Wynne, 1998). 

Accordingly, I suggest that the conclusions of this article can be summed 
up by returning to Table 1. Further research of many sorts on climate change 
is clearly required, but two relatively neglected aspects deal with the social 
science of climate change. As shown in the left-hand column, there is a need 
for studies of the scientific community that studies climate change as well as 
a need for more social science reflection on the roles of social science in cli- 
mate-change models. In the table these broad types are linked to the exam- 
ples discussed in this article earlier. I believe that a broadly constructionist 
approach to climate-change knowledge pays dividends in alerting analysts 
to the myriad and subtle roles that social scientific knowledge plays in diag- 
nosing, forecasting and planning our climate futures. 


Notes 


1. For example, this was the lead story in the UK's Guardian newspaper (20 June 
2007); for details, see the MNP report, at www.mnp.nl/en/dossiers/Climate 
change /moreinfo /ChinanownolinCO2emissionsUSAinsecondposition.html 
(accessed 16 November 2008). 

2. My example is Chapter 2, ‘Observed Climate Variability and Change’. 

3. As an example, see The Letter Science Magazine Refused to Publish’ (as though 
that were unusual!); at www.globalwarmingheartland.org/ Article.cfm?artld= 
19213 (accessed 16 November 2008). 

4. As Demeritt and Rothman (1999: 392) point out, another key issue was the 
‘discount rate’ used in assessing the ‘worth’ of future benefits/costs but my 
chosen. focus here is on other issues to do with ascribing values. 

5. Monbiot starts his piece by suggesting that the Stern Review was so big that it 
took most commentators a long while to read enough to appreciate its method- 
ological basis; he reports that ‘by the time I reached the end I was horrified’. 
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abstract: International agreements highlight the centrality of agricultural biodiversity 
and the ecosystem services it provides to human well-being, but provide little guid- 
ance on how to integrate agrobiodiversity within workable national regimes of gov- 
ernance. Complicating this picture further, it is not species richness per se that 
underwrites the resilience and productivity of agroecosystems but the functional rela- 
tionships between organisms and ecosystem components at a variety of scales. Like 


a workable regime of governance for agricultural biodiversity, Australian govern- 
ments have been particularty concerned to maintain and extend the neoliberal project 
of market rule. Biodiversity loss is defined as an outcome of market failure best 
addressed through various types of market reform. However, new tensions have been 
created between the totalizing logic of market rule and the spatio-temporal variabil- 
ity and specificity of biodiversity management. Despite the positive emphasis of 
Australian agri-environmental policy on planning and capacity bullding, declining 
terms of trade for agricultural produce are likely to make it very difficult for the major- 
ity of landholders to activety manage biological resources for which there are no direct 


keywords: agricultural biodiversity + functional biodiversity + governance 


Introduction 
The importance of biological diversity — both to life in general and to pros- 
perous human societies in particular — today seems self-evident. It is 
widely accepted that diversity at the genetic, species and ecosystem levels 
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enhances the ability of human and non-human communities to exploit 
ecological niches, to adapt to changing environmental circumstances and 
to manage risk. Within agriculture, the diversity and functional relation- 
ships between genetic resources, edible plants and crops, livestock, fresh- 
water fish, soil organisms, naturally occurring insects, bacteria and fungi, 
agroecosystem types and wild habitats are seen to provide ecosystem serv- 
ices that directly support food and fibre production and food security 
(Thrupp, 2000). Biodiversity within agriculture is also seen as inseparable 
from the cultural diversity and local knowledge that underpins livelihood 
systems (Thrupp, 2000). Farmers throughout the world actively manage 
agroecosystem components, including biodiversity, in ways that extend 
our understanding and application of agricultural biodiversity as a con- 
cept beyond inventories of useful and potentially useful domesticated and 
wild species (Brookfield and Padoch, 1994). Further, it is widely acknowl- 
edged that resource-poor farmers in the developing world manage by far 
the largest stock of agricultural genetic resources in the most diverse 
agroecosystems (Thrupp, 2000). A number of factors influence this ten- 
dency towards diversity, including the need to farm in different environ- 
ments, the need to cope with production risks, the presence of pests and 
pathogens, the need to avoid or minimize labour shortages, economic con- 
straints, gastronomic choices, providing for special consumption items, as 
well as fulfilling ritual obligations and forging social ties (Bellon, 1996). 

Despite its importance, the term biodiversity was unheard of as 
recently as 30 years ago (Escobar, 1998; Hannigan, 1995). The obvious 
question is: what led to the dramatic rise of concern over biodiversity loss 
such that it became one of only two major issues dealt with at the 1992 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Development? Part of 
the answer lies, of course, in accelerating rates of species loss following 
human population growth and industrialization. Yet this does not account 
for the very different understanding of species loss, and its social and 
economic consequences, that the concept of biodiversity ushered in. 
Hannigan (1995) argues that the growing economic importance of 
biotechnology, together with the new academic discipline of conservation 
biology and the emerging multilateral institutional and legal infrastruc- 
ture of the UN, set the scene to reframe issues related to environment and 
development and to debate the appropriate roles and responsibilities of 
governments, private capital, non-government organizations and com- 
munities within them. The emergent concept of biodiversity lent moral, 
economic and theoretical coherence both to the issue of species loss and 
to the raft of new measures introduced to arrest it. 

It is he measures introduced to deal with biodiversity loss with which 
this article is concerned. More specifically, it examines the governance of 
agricultural biodiversity with a particular focus on attempts to integrate 
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international agreements and scientific constructions of biodiversity 
within a workable regime of agrobiodiversity governance in Australia. 
Following an overview of the theoretical framework that guides the analy- 
sis, the article outlines how agricultural biodiversity is defined within gov- 
ernance regimes established at the international and national levels by a 
variety of state and non-state actors. Through reference to debates and 
research into agricultural biodiversity in the multidisciplinary field of 
agroecology, the article argues that the framing of biodiversity within 
governance regimes ignores important functional relationships between 
biological resources, ecosystem processes and agricultural productivity. 


Agri-Environmental Governance: 
Theoretical Framework 


Following Foucault (1991), governance is conceptualized in this article as 
any activity concerned with the ‘conduct of conduct’ or, as Li (2007: 264) 
puts it, with directing conduct and intervening “in social processes to pro- 
duce desired outcomes and avert undesired ones”. Prom this perspective, 
governance is seen not as the exclusive province of state institutions but as 
an arena of social practice in which myriad groups seek to participate. 
Underlying these practices are rationalities of governance that typically 
provide the putative change agent with paradigmatic guidance in framing, 
a problem, distinctive ways of thinking about and questioning what might 
be known about this problem, specific techniques and ways of behaving to 
address it and characteristic ways of defining the subjects through whom 
these techniques are to be applied (Dean, 1999; see also Bryant, 2002). 
Rationalities of governance thus provide a framework for intervention. 
However, translating the will to govern into desired change also requires 
the enrolment of actors into assemblages that align their often diffuse activ- 
ities with the objectives of governmental programmes by privileging some 
bodies of knowledge over others, managing programme contradictions and 
failures, limiting the parameters of debate and so on (Li, 2007). Science and 
other forms of technical expertise are of particular importance here given 
the “loose and flexible” assemblages (see Rose and Miller, 1992: 184) that 
characterize practices such as natural resource management; facilitating 
the exercise of influence indirectly and “at a distance” (Latour, 1987). 
Conservation biology, for example, has become what Callon (1986) refers to 
as an “obligatory point of passage” in the conceptualization of biodiversity 
that, by focusing scientific effort on specific issues such as species abun- 
dance, habitat loss and genetic erosion, suggests particular mechanisms for 
biodiversity management (see Escobar, 1998). 

However, scientific framings of biodiversity do not provide a compre- 
hensive rationality for its governance, resulting, as we shall see, in the need 
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to integrate such framings with other rationalities in order to provide a 
workable regime of governance. Of particular relevance here is the neolib- 
eral rationality that dominates international politics. In contrast with the 
construction of the individual within classic liberalism as an external unit 
over whom the laissez-faire state may exert little legitimate influence, 
neoliberal rationality has reconstructed the individual as a behaviourally 
‘manipulable being’ who can be encouraged to respond rationally to 
changing environmental conditions (Lemke, 2001: 200). Through deregu- 
lation and the promotion of market rule, neoliberals have sought to influ- 
ence both the environment within which people make decisions (Miller 
and Rose, 1990), and the ways in which they are likely to understand and 
respond to that environment (Burchell, 1993). Market reform” may thus be 
described as a loose collection of “technologies of the self”; a series of indi- 
rect attempts to lead and control individuals without taking responsibility 
for them (Lemke, 2001). As Lockie and Higgins (2007) argue in relation to 
agri-environmental policy in Australia, neoliberal rationality has enabled 
governments to establish a ‘regime of the social” in which meeting poten- 
tially conflicting social, economic and environmental responsibilities is 
conceptualized as a logical outcome of farmers conducting themselves in 
an appropriately ‘entrepreneurial’ manner (see also Bryant, 2002; Li, 2007). 
By defining environmental and social degradation as examples of market 
failure, seemingly competing policy objectives such as increasing agricul- 
tural exports while addressing the environmental impacts of intensive 
farming practices have been depoliticized and addressed as a single gov- 
ernmental problem (see also Stenson and Watt, 1999). This is not to say that 
neoliberal rationalities are uniform, uncontested or inflexible (Larner, 2003). 
A particularly important adaptation in relation to agri-environmental pro- 
grammes has been the shift in some jurisdictions from the withdrawal of 
state services and the marketization of social policy towards the promotion 
of partnerships between the public and private sectors in economic and 
social policy (Larner, 2003). Such flexibility and adaptability illustrates the 
need to examine how framings of agricultural biodiversity are incorpo- 
rated, modified and acted on through a variety of potentially competing 
governmental rationalities and regimes. 


The International Framing of 
Agricultural Biodiversity 


The Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD) defines biodiversity as “the 
variability among living organisms from all sources including, inter alia, 
terrestrial, marine and other aquatic ecosystems and the ecological com- 
plexes of which they are part: this includes diversity within species, 
between species and of ecosystems” (United Nations, 1993: 146). While the 
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CBD does not provide a specific definition of agricultural biodiversity, 
related documents and decisions promote an expansive understanding of 
agrobiodiversity that embraces the social and ecological hybridity of agri- 
cultural landscapes. Decision 111/11 of the Conference of the Parties to the 
CBD (the key decision-making body) (UNEP, n.d.: 81-2) argues that agro- 
biodiversity is the foundation of food security and poverty alleviation. 
Agrobiodiversity presents opportunities to reduce synthetic input use 
while maintaining yields through natural pest control and fertilization. It 
is seen both as ‘the essential source of genetic variability for responding 
to biotic and abiotic stress through genetic adaptation’ and as a source of 
‘protection against uncertainties in the market’. Similarly, at the same time 
that the living organisms comprising agrobiodiversity function at the 
most fundamental level as agents of nitrogen, carbon, energy and water 
cycling, they must simultaneously be understood as the products of 
human management of ecosystems. Such management may, however, 
degrade biodiversity at the ecosystem, species and genetic levels just as 
easily as it may enhance it. In particular, excessive land clearing, mono- 
culture, overmechanization and the misuse of agricultural chemicals have 
diminished the diversity of fauna, flora and micro-organisms, simplifying 
the environment and undermining the stability of production systems. As 
a consequence, Decision 111/11,15e€ (UNEP, n.d.: 77): 


Encourage{s] the development of technologies and farming practices that not 
only increase productivity, but also restore and enhance biological diversity 
and monitor adverse effects on sustainable agricultural diversity. These could 
include inter alía, organic farming, integrated pest management, biological con- 
trol, no-till agriculture, multi-cropping, intercropping, crop rotation and agri- 
cultural forestry. 


In addition to the promotion of such purportedly biodiversity-friendly 
agricultural practices among farmers, the Convention encourages signatory 
governments to utilize and build on the indigenous knowledge systems of 
local communities, to broaden the base of genetic material available to 
farmers, to conserve farm animal genetic resources and to implement the 
Global Plan of Action for the Conservation and Sustainable Utilization of 
Plant Genetic Resources. This last mentioned agreement seeks to ensure the 
conservation of plant genetic resources for food and agriculture, to promote 
sustainable utilization and thus to reduce poverty and food insecurity, to 
promote equitable benefit sharing from the exploitation of traditional 
knowledge and recent innovation alike, and to assist in national planning 
and capacity building (FAO, 1996). 

However, while the CBD obliges signatories to monitor and regulate 
activities that threaten significant adverse impacts on biodiversity, it does 
not “provide binding standards of behaviour’ nor specify how parties 
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must act to ensure ‘sustainable use of their own biological resources” 
(Jacquemont and Caparrós, 2002: 176). This lack of enforceability has been 
attributed both to the emphasis within the document on protecting 
national sovereignty (Jacquemont and Caparrós, 2002) and to the myriad 
complexities and uncertainties associated with biodiversity as a topic of 
scientific and governmental interest (McGraw, 2002). The ambiguities that 
arise from complexity and uncertainty have been addressed in at least 
two ways. First, in 2000 the Conference of the Parties adopted an ecosys- 
tems approach intended to enable integrated and adaptive management 
based on scientific assessment of all levels of biological organization 
including the structure, processes, functions and interactions among 
organisms (including humans) and their environment (Herkenrath, 2002). 
Second, the International Treaty on Plant Genetic Resources for Food and 
Agriculture — which came into effect in November 2001 — established 
binding rules and institutional mechanisms to facilitate access to plant 
genetic material for major food crop and forage species and to guarantee 
the sharing of benefits arising from research and plant breeding. 
Additionally, the Treaty recognizes and provides some protection for 
farmers” own conservation and management of plant genetic resources 
and requires parties to develop policy and legal measures that promote 
diversity at all levels within farming systems (Cooper, 2002). 

According to McGraw (2002), one of the most innovative aspects of the 
CBD is its use of the concept of sustainable development to move biodi- 
versity discourse beyond species conservation per se to include the man- 
agement of biological resources for human benefit. As Escobar (1998) 
points out, however, this coupling of biodiversity with sustainability 
discourse is used to define human benefit through the CBD and related 
documents in particular ways that emphasize economic use of, and 
intellectual property rights over, genetic resources, to the exclusion of 
alternative political ecologies. Reflecting this, the primary focus of the 
International Treaty on Plant Genetic Resources for Food and Agriculture 
is the establishment of a multilateral system for access and benefit sharing 
that provides clarity and legally binding rules only in relation to the trans- 
fer and use of genetic materials derived from a limited number of crop and 
forage species. Application of the ecosystems approach to agriculture, by 
contrast, is dependent on national regimes of biodiversity governance. In 
principle, this leaves scope for multiple interpretations of what an ecosys- 
tems approach to agriculture might mean and, as such, has provided an 
opportunity for critics, including some governments, to challenge the 
global extension of intellectual property rights regimes over genetic 
resources and standardized rules for trade and investment (McAffee, 
2003). However, when contrasted with the legally binding nature of, and 
sanctions associated with, the free trade agenda of the World Trade 
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Organization and its Agreement on Trade-Related Intellectual Property 
Rights, this opportunity appears limited. 


Agroecologlcal Framings of Agroblodiversity 


Swift et al. (2004) argue that the definition of biodiversity provided by the 
CBD is so broad and inclusive as to provide little useful insight into the 
relationships between species diversity and the ecosystem services it is 
reputed to provide. In fact 
A key problem in all debates on biological diversity is that the abstraction 
“diversity” has often not been distinguished from the specific attributes of the 


community of organisms that is under study in any particular location or sys- 
tem. (Swift et al, 2004: 114) 


In attempting to unpack the specific contributions of communities of 
organisms to those ecological services essential to food and fibre produc- 
tion, agroecologists have challenged a number of widely held assump- 
tions about biodiversity and its relationship to sustainable agroecosystems. 
The modification of ecosystems to promote enhanced productivity among 
a limited number of desired species focuses biodiversity assessment on the 
specific functions that each species performs within that system. 
Functional biodiversity, therefore, is defined according to the relationships 
between groups of organisms (such as bacteria and fungi), the ecosystem- 
level functions they perform (such as decomposition) and the ecosystem 
goods or services these functions provide (such as nutrient cycling and the 
detoxification of chemical or biological hazards) (Swift et al., 2004). The 
absolute number of species present within an agroecosystem does not 
necessarily provide a useful indicator of functional biodiversity: first, 
because the number of species required to provide essential ecosystem 
processes and services may be relatively small, in the short term, pro- 
vided that all essential ecosystem processes are fulfilled; and second, 
because biodiversity at the micro scale tends to be as variable across time 
as it is across space due both to the dynamic nature of environmental con- 
ditions that influence species behaviour and to the ability of many species 
to move and colonize new ecological niches (Swift et al, 2004; Zimmerer, 
1994). In much the same manner, the diversity of farmed organisms 
within an agroecosystem is not well captured by the absolute number of 
varieties present of any given crop or animal since genetic variability 
within varieties, or landraces, may lead to substantial overlap between 
them and to no net loss of genetic diversity as these are manipulated over 
time (Wood and Lenné, 1997). 

None of this is to say that high levels of absolute biodiversity within 
agroecosystems are redundant; nor that reductions in global biodiversity 
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are insignificant provided essential local functions are maintained. On the 
one hand, both global biodiversity and “built-in” short-term redundancy 
provide their own services in terms of adaptability and resilience in the 
longer term (Swift et al., 2004). On the other, it is often unclear as to which 
specific elements of biodiversity are critical to ecosystem service provi- 
sion (Chan et al, 2007). The point is, therefore, that changes in absolute 
biodiversity are highly scale dependent and can be misleading when 
applied exclusively at the field scale (Zimmerer, 1994). Equally mislead- 
ing in the context of agroecosystems is the oft used distinction between 
“cultivated” and “wild” biodiversity; a distinction that can draw attention 
away from the functional relationships between domesticated and non- 
domesticated species, at the field level, and between intensively managed 
agricultural plots and neighbouring landuses, at the landscape level. The 
agroecological reshaping of this as a distinction between “planned” and 
“associated” biodiversity stresses: first, that farmers manage both domes- 
ticated and non-domesticated species using a variety of husbandry prac- 
tices in a deliberate and intentional manner; and second, that farms are 
ecologically integrated with their surrounding environments through a 
variety of ecosystem processes including species migration (Altieri, 1999). 

The concept of functional biodiversity has a number of implications for 
effective agri-environmental governance. The first, and most obvious, is that 
promoting diversity without consideration of the functional relationships 
between groups of species may lead to suboptimal outcomes in terms of the 
maintenance of key ecosystem processes (Swift et al, 2004). The second 
implication stems from the shift that functional biodiversity sugpests from 
thinking about organisms in terms of niche specialization and stability to 
thinking about them in terms of adaptability and dispersal (Zimmerer, 
1994). Numerous studies have demonstrated the preference of many farmer 
breeders for plant and animal varieties that are adaptable across a range of 
environmental conditions, and for regular access to “fresh” genetic material, 
over an exclusive focus an either the maintenance of ‘traditional’ varieties or 
on “commercially” available seedstock (Carpenter, 2005; Wood and Lenné, 
1997; Zimmerer, 1994, 2003a). Ecologically and culturally, the ‘natural’ unit 
for the management of planned biodiversity within agroecosystems is not, 
therefore, the field but the much more difficult to define unit of the land- 
scape (see Zimmerer, 2006). This leads to the third implication of functional 
biodiversity: the contribution of landuse diversity at the landscape scale to 
the maintenance of total system diversity. Swift et al. (2004) hypothesize that 
it is possible to reduce biodiversity at the farm and field scale while main- 
taining the resilience of agroecosystems only through the maintenance of 
ecosystems processes and services at a higher scale coupled with social net- 
works that provide access to external sources of genetic material for key cul- 
tivated species (see also Wood and Lenné, 1997; Zimmerer, 1994, 2003b). 
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Again, this is not to suggest that within-field biodiversity is redundant; nor 
that the relative contribution of diversity at different scales will be uniform 
across landscapes. The point is that farms should not be treated as biodiver- 
sity islands and that the relative cost, technical difficulty and political feasi- 
bility of restoring ecosystem services, where these have been diminished by 
biodiversity loss, are likely to be higher at the landscape than at the field 
scale (Swift et al, 2004). Finally, consideration of functional biodiversity in 
agri-environmental governance invokes the fundamentally political and 
value-laden act of prioritizmg some ecosystem services over others and the 
scale(s) at which they are to be delivered (Robertson and Hull, 2001). 

Notably, none of these broad implications of functional biodiversity for 
agri-environmental governance lead to neat and tidy prescriptions for 
state policy or programmes. Neither do they resolve scientific uncertainty 
associated with implementation of the CBD to agriculture (see Wood and 
Lenné, 1997). While it may be argued that the importance of functional 
biodiversity is recognized in the ecosystem approach adopted by the CBD 
in 2000, questions clearly remain regarding the extent to which national 
interpretations and implementation of this approach have been able to 
integrate this concept and its own suite of scientific uncertainties within 
workable regimes of governance. 


Governance of Agroblodiversity In Australla 
This section examines attempts to integrate scientific assessment of biodi- 
versity with neoliberal rationalities in the construction of workable regimes 
of agrobiodiversity governance in Australia. With habitat loss from land 
clearing and invasive species considered the greatest threats to biodiversity 
within Australia, agricultural land management is central to all aspects of 
biodiversity conservation (DEH, n.d.; Kennedy et al., 2001). The National 
Strategy for the Conservation of Australia's Biological Diversity states that 
Maintaining biological diversity is much more [sic] than just protecting wildlife 
and their habitats in nature reserves. It is also about the sustainable use of bio- 
logical resources and safeguarding the life-support systems on earth... 
Benefits arising from the conservation of Australia’s biological diversity .. . 
include the provision and maintenance of a wide array of ecological services 
[such as:] hydrological cycles, climate regulation, soil production and fertility, 
protection from erosion, nutrient storage and cycling, and pollutant break- 
down and absorption. ... [These services] are fundamental to the quality of our 
life and our economy, but they are often grossly undervalued. (DEST, 1996) 


At face value, this is consistent with the ecosystems approach of the CBD 
and with at least some of the agroecological principles captured in the con- 
cept of functional biodiversity. The National Strategy goes on to promote 
improvements in agricultural land management through reviews of the 
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impact of farming practices on biodiversity; the development of industry 
codes of practice for agricultural production; the incorporation of biodiver- 
sity considerations in tree planting and other activities carried out prima- 
rily to conserve soil or maintain productivity; and, most importantly, the 
incorporation of biodiversity objectives in farm, catchment and bioregional 
planning. These biodiversity objectives include pest and weed manage- 
ment; identification of critical biodiversity areas such as refuge areas, ripar- 
ian (streambank) vegetation and habitat remnants; reducing the impact of 
soil erosion, eutrophication and chemical use on surrounding environ- 
ments; considering climate variability in property planning; and monitor- 
ing grassland condition. In practical terms, therefore, the further the 
Strategy moves from defining biodiversity to the promotion of concrete 
activities, the more the emphasis shifts from functional biodiversity and the 
ecosystem services it provides to a narrow focus on how agricultural prac- 
tices can be modified to achieve land management that is more sympathetic 
to native, or wild, biodiversity conservation. Biodiversity, in this and other 
policies and programmes more directly focused on agriculture, is treated as 
an environmental value external to agriculture rather than as an integral 
component of agricultural sustainability (Bellamy and Johnson, 2000). 

The National Strategy for the Conservation of Australia’s Biological 
Diversity does, however, emphasize the importance of understanding the 
underlying causes of biodiversity loss. These are seen to include: popula- 
tion distribution, resource consumption, market and policy incentives for 
resource depletion, the undervaluation of biological resources, inappro- 
priate institutional and legal arrangements, underinvestment in conser- 
vation and ignorance of both the value of biodiversity and the rate of its 
loss. With the possible exception of population distribution, each of these 
causes has been conceptualized by Australian governments as a form of 
market failure and as a cause that is best addressed, therefore, through 
some kind of market reform. Market failure in relation to natural 
resources has been seen to arise from three broad sources: inadequate 
understanding of the long-term impact of resource use practices; open 
access property rights regimes that encourage the externalization of envi- 
ronmental costs even where these are known; and the pricing of natural 
resource inputs such as water and nutrients below their full economic and 
environmental cost (Scott, 1998). 

The historic focus of natural resource conservation measures in Australian 
agriculture has been on addressing the first aspect of market failure by pro- 
viding for voluntary access to technical information and assistance (Lockie, 
2001). Since the declaration of the Decade of Landcare in 1988, additional 
incentives have been provided to encourage farmers to participate in a vari- 
ety of planning and capacity building activities, many of which involve coop- 
eration with neighbouring land managers on a catchment (watershed) or 
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sub-catchment basis” While, in large part, such participation has been 
voluntary, it has also become a prerequisite for those farmers wishing either 
to access direct financial assistance for drought relief and/or structural 
adjustment or to purchase irrigation water entitlements. Lockie and Higgins 
(2007) thus identify the pursuit of social and environmental objectives 
through the application of ostensibly economic rationality as one of the key 
innovations in Australian agri-environmental policy since the instigation of 
the Decade of Landcare. At the same time that ‘market discipline’ has been 
unilaterally imposed on Australian farmers through the deregulation of trade 
and the removal of numerous forms of state support, steps have been taken 
to develop the capacity of farmers for self-help and entrepreneurialism 
within this environment through their involvement in integrated business 
and natural resource management planning at a number of scales (Higgins 
and Lockie, 2002). Seeking to govern ‘at a distance’ through the managerial 
capabilities of farmers, agri-environmental measures such as the National 
Landcare Programme, property management planning programmes, 
drought assistance and the National Land and Water Resources Audit have 
defined land managers as socially and ecologically responsible only to the 
extent that they are able to pursue economically ‘rational’ practices. 

The measures referred to above have not, of course, addressed all aspects 
of market failure in relation to biodiversity and agriculture. The perceived 
urgency of dealing with land clearing as the major national threat to biodi- 
versity has seen the imposition of distinctly non-market measures such as the 
Queensland Vegetation Management and Other Legislation Amendment Act 
2004, which banned all land clearing until bioregionally based vegetation 
management plans could be developed that would ensure the retention of at 
least 30 percent of the pre-clearing extent of all remnant vegetation within 
each bioregion and within each of its drainage basins, and no further reduc- 
tion in “endangered’ and ‘of concern’ regional ecosystems (NRME, 2004). For 
the purposes of this act, the state was divided into 13 bioregions based on 
broad landscape patterns including underlying geology, climate and plant 
and animal communities. Regional ecosystem maps were then developed by 
the Queensland Herbarium to describe the extent and conservation status of 
remnant vegetation; vegetation being defined as remnant when 50 percent of 
the predominant canopy cover, 70 percent of the height of the predominant 
canopy and the same floristic species were present as would be expected if 
the vegetation community were ‘undisturbed’. The local, bioregional and 
state significance of each remnant was then defined by the Herbarium 
against several criteria, including the presence of endangered, rare or vul- 
nerable species, ecosystem value, tract size, relative size of regional ecosys- 
tem, condition, ecosystem diversity, proximity or connection to important 
landscape features such as water and other vegetation remnants, and threat- 
ening processes (EPA, 2002). 
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Despite attempts to define the biodiversity value of remnant vegetation 
in a consistent, transparent and scientifically rigorous manner, regulatory 
measures of this kind have elicited considerable opposition. Not surpris- 
ingly, many farmers have interpreted regulation as an uncompensated 
infringement on private property rights including the ability to pursue 
reasonable economic development opportunities. However, many farm- 
ers have also contested the accuracy of regional ecosystems maps and 
their reliance on what are perceived as arbitrary benchmarks and subjec- 
tive judgements of significance. Others have argued that ‘locking up’ land 
in this manner removes any incentive farmers might have to actively 
manage that land to maintain biodiversity values through, for example, 
pest and weed control. These views were supported by an independent 
review of native vegetation and biodiversity regulations in 2004, which 
found that broadscale regulatory approaches had resulted in perverse 
environmental outcomes through the imposition of inflexible targets and 
guidelines across regions; that they had created disincentives to retain 
and care for native vegetation; and that restrictions that had been placed 
on landholders’ ability to utilize new farming practices and other innova- 
tions in land use had resulted in no apparent environmental benefit 
(Productivity Commission, 2004). It is also clear that the only criteria used 
to assess biodiversity values through the Vegetation Management Act 
have been those that relate to community composition and species abun- 
dance. Functional relationships and ecosystem services have, at best, been 
assumed. And no attempts have been made to consider how vegetation 
management and other biodiversity conservation measures might 
enhance agricultural production. 

While some farm industry bodies have lobbied for alternatives to both 
regulation and market discipline in the form of subsidies and tax conces- 
sions for environmental works, state policy has retained its neoliberal focus 
on market failure and market solutions. The Commonwealth Treasury 
(n.d.), for example, has argued that since the costs of conservation are 
essentially a cost of production, the normal operation of commodity mar- 
kets and exchange rates will ultimately see the cost of environmental stan- 
dards passed on to consumers. This is not to say that interim measures may 
not be needed either to initiate the internalization of environmental costs 
among producers or to facilitate structural adjustment arising from short- 
term declines in relative competitiveness and profitability. Nevertheless, 
such interim measures should still take the form of market-based mecha- 
nisms due to the flexibility these offer to individuals in choosing ‘the 
amount and means of conservation depending on their own circumstances’ 
and thus induce the ‘least-cost path to an overall environmental outcome’ 
while providing continuing incentives ‘to find innovative ways to further 
reduce environmental impacts’ (Commonwealth Treasury, n.d.: 97). 
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Treasury divides market mechanisms into quantity-based measures such as 
trading schemes and price-based measures such as pollution taxes. Direct 
subsidies, by contrast, are seen as mostly inappropriate due to their poten- 
tial to act as de facto barriers to trade (Commonwealth Treasury, n.d.); their 
denial of the ‘duty of care’ to the environment that inheres in private pro- 
perty rights (Industry Commission, 1997); and the belief that landholders 
themselves should pay the cost of actions that directly contribute to sus- 
tainable resource use and thus to the long-term viability of their operations 
(Productivity Commission, 2004). Where it is deemed appropriate that the 
rest of the community pays the extra cost of providing distinctly public 
good outcomes, market-based mechanisms are still preferred for their per- 
ceived flexibility and cost effectiveness (Productivity Commission, 2004). 

Australia’s third report to he CBD claimed that landholder interest in 
market-based mechanisms for biodiversity conservation was growing 
rapidly. However, the reality is that while considerable progress was 
being made on the creation of property rights and trading mechanisms for 
well-defined resources such as water (Industry Commission, 1997), the 
application of such mechanisms to private conservation of biodiversity 
was far from advanced. A national pilot programme to assess the poten- 
tial of market-based instruments to meet a variety of natural resource 
management objectives commenced in 2003 and by mid-2007 had funded 
five unique biodiversity projects. All of these projects used auction sys- 
tems to direct resources to those landholders who undertook to protect 
biodiversity at least-cost. Further, all projects were conducted by regional 
natural resource management groups established through the National 
Action Plan for Salinity and Water Quality to extend the community- 
based collaborative planning and capacity building model that under- 
pinned the Decade of Landcare to the broader spatial scales of river 
catchments and bioregions.* While the auction system provided a mecha- 
nism to incorporate landholder views on the location and relative signifi- 
cance of valuable ecosystems (recognizing, in part, the social and cultural 
dimension of biodiversity), it also provided a mechanism to ensure that 
only those bids that corresponded with official assessments of signifi- 
cance as defined by regional ecosystems maps were seriously considered. 
Consequently, the operationalization of biodiversity within those pilot 
projects initiated to date has replicated the Vegetation Management Act in 
focusing almost entirely on the composition and protection of ‘natural’ 
ecosystems to the neglect of functional relationships between biodiversity, 

services and agricultural production. 

Although biodiversity auctions have at least provided a financial incen- 
tive for conservation in contrast with the regulatory threat of bans on veg- 
etation removal, farmers appear largely ambivalent towards payments for 
the provision of public environmental goods. Cocklin et al (2006) report 
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that farmers in Victoria thought that while the benefits of environmental 
care do accrue to society at large, they also provide a variety of private 
benefits such as sustained production and property values. Farmers con- 
sequently regarded it as difficult to distinguish between what should be 
included in the duty of care inhering in private property rights and what 
should reasonably be subsidized as a public good. Some farmers also felt 
it important to demonstrate to the wider community that they were capa- 
ble of protecting the environment without financial assistance and/or did 
not want to rely on ‘handouts’. Many were sceptical that payments would 
cover the full cost of providing an environmental outcome and suspected, 
on that basis, that such payments would be directed to people who would 
have undertaken the necessary activities anyway. 

Despite these concerns, market-based instruments and devolved gov- 
ernance regimes explain away technical difficulties and defuse conflict 
over whether they are, in fact, the most appropriate mechanisms for nat- 
ural resource management. Failures are represented as ‘design issues’ 
rather than as challenges to the underlying neoliberal rationality and pro- 
gramme logic. Auction systems leave individuals to resolve questions 
over how much biodiversity is worth in light of their own economic cir- 
cumstances, personal values and goals, enterprise characteristics and so 
on; in the process largely ignoring questions over the value of ecosystem 
services, the estimation of opportunity costs, the distribution of benefits 
and uncertainty over how management practices will affect environmen- 
tal values in the long term (Parker, 2005, cited in Cocklin et al, 2006). 
Market incentives and devolved governance, via regional groups, are 
both represented as lying somehow outside of the state, allowing the 
Commonwealth of Australia to devolve responsibility for meeting envi- 
ronmental targets while using funding priorities, planning and reporting 
requirements and other techniques to maintain a degree of centralized 
control (see Bellamy and Johnson, 2000) and claim it is meeting interna- 
tional obligations to the CBD. This representation has also allowed the 
Commonwealth to devolve responsibility for deciding the appropriate 
mix of ‘economic instruments, projects, regulations and so on’ with which 
to meet these obligations (NNRMTF, 1999: 15). Market-based instruments 
and devolved administrative arrangements have largely depoliticized, 
therefore, what many rural landholders would still perceive as increasing 
surveillance and restrictions on the management of private property. 


Conclusions 


The Convention on Biological Diversity seeks to resolve tensions between 
the conservation and exploitation of biodiversity through an ‘ecosystems 
approach’ in which integrated and adaptive management is enabled by 
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scientific assessment of all levels of biological organization. However, 
there is Little within the CBD or its related treaties to guide signatories on 
how such an approach might be applied within workable regimes of agro- 
biodiversity governance. Within Australia, attempts to construct such a 
regime have followed two paths. The first, state regulation of landuse 
activity based on scientific assessment of ecosystem value, has generated 
considerable conflict and, according to its opponents, imposed a range of 
costs on landholders that are not commensurate with the limited environ- 
mental impact they argue has been achieved. The second, market-based 
incentives to conserve high-value ecosystems, has been implemented, to 
date, on a limited scale. Nevertheless, the intended implementation of 
market-based instruments through ostensibly non-state regional natural 
resource management groups underscores some important points regard- 
ing the governance of agrobiodiversity in Australia. State agencies have 
drawn on economic rationality to provide technical arguments against 
state regulation and in favour of market instruments. Some arguments, 
such as the idea that markets will eventually absorb the cost of biodiver- 
sity conservation as a cost of production and pass it on to consumers, are 
clearly quite fanciful. This ignores the dynamics of power within relations 
of production and the capacity of an oligopolistic retail sector, in particu- 
lar, to impose on farmers an increasing array of quality, food safety and 
environmental standards at the very time that farm gate prices are driven 
downwards (Lockie and Higgins, 2007). Other arguments, such as the 
potential flexibility of market-based instruments, appear more plausible. 
However, it is important to recognize here that the effectiveness of any 
such measure will depend: first, on a level of understanding of the ecosys- 
tem services provided to the farm and to the wider community by biodi- 
versity that does not currently exist; second, on improved understanding 
of how farm agroecologies contribute to biodiversity at a variety of scales, 
including the landscape scale; and third, on the absence of financial pres- 
sures and/or prospects substantial enough to render the opportunity cost 
of biodiversity conservation financially unattractive. 

The current policy emphasis in Australia on market-based instruments 
is not a reflection, therefore, of any demonstrable improvements in biodi- 
versity conservation through the application of these instruments but on 
their consistency with the neoliberal project as it has been interpreted and 
implemented within Australian agri-environmental governance. The 
devolutionist model that was ushered in with the Decade of Landcare, and 
continued through the establishment of regional groups under the 
National Action Plan for Salinity and Water Quality, has depoliticized state 
attempts to shape farmers’ resource management practices by defining 
surveillance and regulation as activities that occur outside of the state at 
the very time that these activities have increased. This is not symptomatic 
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of some kind of state duplicity. Neither does it mean that tensions between 
the conservation and exploitation of biodiversity within Australian agri- 
culture have necessarily been resolved. In fact, it might be argued that the 
neoliberal discourse of universal market rule — and its incarnation in prac- 
tical attempts to impose uniform prescriptions for the restructuring of 
agricultural production based on economies of scale, specialization and 
entrepreneurialism across otherwise diverse agroecosystems — simply 
raises a new set of tensions and contradictions (Lockie and Goodman, 
2006). Despite these, however, consistency with the neoliberal project has 
limited the challenge of biodiversity conservation to Australian farmers’ 
perceived property rights and to the Australian Commonwealth’s political 
commitment to neoliberal reform of international agricultural trade. 

Defining biodiversity loss as an outcome of market failure begs the 
question as to whether scope exists within a neoliberal regime of gover- 
nance for greater consideration of the functional relationships between 
biodiversity and agricultural productivity? Market-based instruments do 
not necessarily preclude farmers from considering how biodiversity con- 
tributes to ecosystem services that support sustainable production in their 
decision-making. Nor does it preclude farmers from considering how bio- 
diversity management intersects with other values and goals. However, 
neoliberal rationality does preclude payment for private benefit and sub- 
sequently directs market instruments as its preferred policy measure to 
the provision of ecosystem services that are readily recognizable as pub- 
lic environmental goods. This suggests that, at least in terms of existing 
agri-environmental measures in Australia, planning and capacity build- 
ing programmes that work more indirectly to encourage self-calculating 
and regulating behaviour among landholders, together with local and 
regional planning, are likely to have more extensive spatial impact. 
However, it also suggests that market pressures such as declining terms 
of trade for agricultural produce may make it very difficult for the major- 
ity of landholders to actively manage biological resources for which there 
are no direct and immediate productivity benefits. 


Notes 


This article is based on research undertaken with the support of the Australian 
Research Council (Project No. DP0664599). The author is grateful for the contri- 
butions to this project made by Dr David Carpenter, Dr Christine Dann and 
Rebeka Freckleton. 


1. The National Landcare Programme was initiated in 1989 with a focus on encour- 
aging landowners to address land and water degradation through participation 
in community landcare groups. State support was made available to aseist m 
group coordination, to establish experimental and demonstration sites and to 
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undertake training in property planning and other management techniques. The 
NLP proved immensely popular and over a third of farm businesses in the broad- 
acre and dairy sectors were aligned with landcare groups by the end of the 
Decade of Landcare (see Lockie and Goodman, 2006). 

2 Responding to concern that the NLP had generated considerable awareness 
and capacity among landholders, but insufficient change in management 
practice, the Commonwealth government moved in 1999 to make more use of 
market-based instruments to create incentives for resource protection at the farm 
level and to devolve responsibility for administering these to ‘regional com- 
munities’ (NNRMTF, 1999). Fifty-six regions were established across Australia 
based on water catchments and bioregions (defined according to climate, soils 
and plant communities) and each ‘regional body’ given responsibility to 
develop a regional natural resource management plan sensitive both to signif- 
icant natural resource issues and to the interests of local stakeholders (see 
Cocklin et aL, 2006; Lockie and Goodman, 2006). 
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abstract The article argues that ‘moderate postmodernism’ can in certain respects 
be reconciled with a methodological practice, triangulation, that is based on main- 
stream methodological foundations. A connection is made between moderate 
postmodernism and triangulation’s orientation to multiple methods. The evolu- 
tion of social sclence approaches to triangulation towards a position less con- 
cerned with convergent validation and more concerned with using multiple 
methods to create greater analytic density and conceptual richness facilitates a 
conciliation between postmodernism and triangulation. The argument is illus- 
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The familiar expression comprising the article’s main title is sometimes rep- 
resented by a cartoon image in which one character tries to escape the others 
by going up a tree and onto one of the branches. When they come up the tree 
the character decides to saw off the branch so the others cannot climb onto it. 
Unfortunately, since the character is still sitting on the branch, when it is sawn 
off the character promptly falls down into the arms of the pursuers. There are 
two ways in which this article is about going out on a limb. First, the expres- 
sion is about going too far, a charge made against postmodernism. Second, 
the article goes out on a limb, because it argues that elements of the method- 
ological position associated with (moderate) postmodernism can be recon- 
ciled with a methodological practice, ‘triangulation’ (or multi-method 
research), which is based on mainstream methodological foundations. That 
is, there may be common ground between two positions that are conven- 
tionally treated as antithetical. The ‘common ground’ is modest but could 
provide one pole of reconciliation to help sociology produce cumulative 
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There has always been a tension in multiple method research between 
the flexibility required to provide openings for the integration of multiple 
methods, and the impetus to lay down systematic procedures to effect such 
an integration with rigour. The case of the relationship between postmod- 
ernism and multiple method research helps us to recognize this tension. 
The canonical statement of triangulation was Campbell and Fiske's (1959) 
‘multi-trait, multi-method matrix’, a highly systematic model whose com- 
ponents and procedures suggested a preoccupation with taming rather 
than exploiting the tendency of methods in combination to produce incom- 
mensurate, puzzling or contradictory findings. To equally overdraw the 
case, whereas postmodernism has often been received as a nihilism that 
implies that, in the absence of agreed epistemological standards, anything 
goes, its epistemology can alternatively be read as erecting such stringent 
standards for demonstrable, agreed knowledge that ‘nothing goes”, where 
‘nothing’ means “conventional methodology”. Both the characterization of 
triangulation and of postmodernism are further discussed later. Por now 
the point is that at an epistemological and a procedural level, both positions 
make play with conceptions of flexibility and systematicity. 

This article argues that the relationship of multiple method research 
and postmodernism illustrates that it is possible to have rigour without 
rigidity. It suggests that moderate postmodernism and methodological 
triangulation come together in their common emphasis on the value of 
documenting multiple perspectives. Incorporating elements of postmod- 
ernist perspectives in mixed method research can help researchers engage 
with the complexity of social phenomena, and the engagement of post- 
modernists with mixed method research can encourage a recognition that 
some of the epistemological concerns highlighted by postmodernism are 
thoughtfully negotiated by mainstream sociology. 

While extreme formulations of postmodernism repudiate the notion of 
method, moderate variants do orientate to empirical work, and indeed 
postmodernism is particularly associated with methods such as decon- 
structionism. Extreme postmodernism may simply paralyse enquiry, but 
‘affirmative postmodernism’ is not necessarily averse to cumulative knowl- 
edge (Rosenau, 1992). It has deep doubts about methodological assump- 
tions but does not regard them as insuperable, and in fields like the 
sociologies of technology and of everyday life, postmodernist work builds 
on previous postmodernist and non-postmodernist work (Wakeford, 2004). 
In that postmodernist perspectives increasingly inform empirical research, 
it is worth considering means by which such work might contribute to col- 
lective sociological endeavour. 

It is not intended to address all of postmodernism’s tenets or concerns, 
but to explore how postmodernism’s analytic organization around a decen- 
tred subject may inform a methodological posture of valuing multiple 
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perspectives. Insofar as it does, there is a connection with mainstream 
thinking in respect of multiple method research. To indicate the space such 
a connection occupies, a comment on rationales for multiple method 
research is required. Early rationales were cast in terms of ‘triangulation’, a 
term suggesting the precision and fixity associated with land surveying 
that has proven elusive in sociology. 

Social science triangulation was originally developed in the context of 
psychology (Campbell and Fiske, 1959) and is prominent in the theory of 
method associated with post-positivism (Campbell and Russo, 1999). Its 
premise was that validity, understood as agreement in the outcomes of 
more than one independent measurement procedure, was enhanced rela- 
tive to studies employing a single procedure. The approach requires that 
there are realities that exist independently of the observer, that have sta- 
ble properties that can be measured and that can be related together as the 
basis of internally consistent explanations of social phenomena. Such 
tenets provide a necessary basis for triangulation because it seeks to relate 
findings from different methods, and to do this it assumes that variations 
in findings arise from the phenomenon or the particularities of the meth- 
ods being combined rather than methods haphazardly producing differ- 
ent findings on different occasions, or there being no predictable 
consistencies in how given methods work. The latter is especially impor- 
tant in the convergent validation approach to triangulation, as it is 
premised on the combined methods having different and distinctive 
biases; if methods are susceptible to the same biases, combining them may 
simply multiply error (Fielding and Fielding, 1986). It is in this sense that 
Levins’ (1966: 423) declaration that ‘our truth is the intersection of inde- 
pendent lies’ is so apt. 

Thus, the doctrine of convergent validation requires agreement 
of results from diverse but systematic uses of methods, data sources, theo- 
ries and investigators (Denzin, 1989). An abiding criticism of this 
approach is that triangulation cannot be a validation strategy where dif- 
ferent ontological and epistemological assumptions underpin the meth- 
ods in combination (Blaikie, 1991). Combining methods or drawing on 
different data sources only enhance validity where each is associated with 
cognate ontological and epistemological perspectives. Post-positivists 
have diluted the original doctrine of convergent validation, sidestepping 
the ontological /epistemological critique with the argument that datasets 
are open to interpretation from a range of theories. Another response to 
the critique is that combining different methodologies and interpreta- 
tions does not necessarily enhance validity but can extend the scope and 
depth of understanding (Denzin and Lincoln, 2000; Fielding and 
Fielding, 1986; Fielding and Schreier, 2001). Such a position informs the 
present argument. 
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Postmodernism and Interpretive Adequacy 


Postmodernism is a contested school of thought. Rosenau (1992: 15) differ- 
entiates two broad orientations, the ‘sceptical’ postmodernists, who assert 
the ‘impossibility of truth’, and the ‘affirmative’ postmodernists. The ‘affir- 
mative’ postmodernist has a more positive worldview, an orientation to 
process, and ‘a philosophical and ontological practice that is nondogmatic, 
tentative, and nonideological’ (Rosenau, 1992: 16). While the sceptical post- 
modernists hold as a central tenet the death of the subject (as in the subject/ 
object distinction), ‘affirmatives’ believe it is not necessary to eliminate the 
concept of a subject to be cautious about generalization and a unified frame 
of reference. Rosenau’s is not the only view on the differentiation of per- 
spectives within postmodernism but it does help us to identify degrees of 
radicalism concerning empirical scepticism. At its least radical, where 
decentring the subject is construed simply in terms of perspectival rela- 
tivism, postmodernism is on common ground with some of the earliest 
positivist approaches to qualitative methodology, a point pursued later on. 
Rosenau (1992) is not alone in differentiating strong and moderate forms 
of postmodernism. McRobbie (1994) identifies a bifurcation between a 
postmodernism of the arts whose tokens were a concern with image and 
the ironic reworking of classical artistic themes, and a postmodernism 
revolving around an anti-foundationalist critique of social theory whose 
business was to reveal the oppressive metanarratives under which modern 
social thought had emerged, derived from Lyotard’s idea that “the science 
which promised knowledge of and mastery over nature was part of a 
much bigger story of conquest, decimation and militarisation’ (McRobbie, 
1994: 5). Lyotard’s position is associated with a wariness of “the big pic- 
ture’. McRobbie observes that this ‘means being attentive to the assump- 
tions which shape social theory, the criteria which it uses, . . . to 
boundary-marking, and to what exactly is being excluded from or 
included in the fields of knowledge’ (McRobbie, 1994: 5). Allied with post- 
modernism’s interest in difference and ‘local images of postmodern soci- 
ety as a fragmented and diverse social reality’ (Turner, 2004), these are the 
parts of the postmodern canon of most interest to a project seeking con- 
nections between postmodernism and mainstream methodological 
debates. The concern with what Laclau (1991) called the ‘radical incom- 
mensurability’ of divisions like age, sex, nation, ethnicity and class feeds 
postmodernism’s insistence on the elusiveness of a unitary vision. Laclau 
meant the point politically — his target being post-Marxism — but the exten- 
sion to sociology is clear enough. An exploration of difference threatens 
claims to generic or axiomatic understanding and complicates generaliza- 
tion. In a feminist context, Spivak (1988) offers the example of black 
women, for whom the women’s movement, a product of modernity, does 
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not speak. The postmodernist criticizes the foundations that secure the 
idea of a single womanhood, insisting that analysis accommodates the 
view of those who dispute the terms in which they are represented. Here 
the ideas of decentring, deconstruction and relativism are closely allied. 

While Rosenau's sceptical postmodernists repudiate generalized theory 
and objective truth, ‘affirmatives’ simply question the truth claims of the- 
ory and the assertion of privileged status for sociological understandings 
of society. There is a focus on everyday life, and “the daily life focus, 
empiricist in character, would emphasise concrete reality . . . [and] is 
offered as a basis of generalizable statements” (Rosenau, 1992: 16). Such 
formulations are not unlike conventional statements of qualitative sociol- 
ogy in preferring a reflexive to a positivist epistemology, being dubious of 
claims to objectivity and valuing difference over similarity. Naturally, 
these positions challenge an epistemology that both assumes an inde- 
pendent reality and that it can be directly and unproblematically per- 
ceived, but it is important to acknowledge that such challenges were 
mounted long before postmodernism and that even if they see knowledge 
as organized around personal, intuitive concerns or as marking particular 
epistemological assumptions, moderate postmodernists implicitly accept 
that a knowledge is possible. 

The ‘affirmatives’ hold a constructivist theory of reality. The very concept 
of reality construction implies that some accounts are valid and others are 
not (Edelman, 1988), a position that necessarily constrains relativism. For 
example, postmodernists share a radical critique of modernity, whereby 
Enlightenment understandings of reason and even equality are read as 
forms of domination; as McRobbie (1994: 8) neatty puts it, “to enlighten some 
was to regulate many others’. However, “this kind of questioning . . . need 
not mean the abandonment of all reason; instead it asks after the construc- 
tion of reason ar reality.” Moderate approaches engage with different subjec- 
tivities, pointing out, for example, that black women do not read patriarchy 
as do white women and young women do not read the feminism/ 
femininity dualism as do women who experienced the adversities of the 
early women's movement “we have to attend to the inventiveness of 
women as they create new social categories”. The methodological indication 
is that postmodernism is interested in complex, dynamic categories. A soci- 
ology that wants to capture the contemporary in matters such as social 
identity, cultural affiliation, political disaffection and deviant behaviour 
needs methodologies that can register a richer variety of perspectives. 

Moreover, the belief in ‘intertextuality’ (the connection of everything 
with everything) that problematizes causal explanation for postmodernists 
can plausibly be read as no more than an insistence that causal explanation 
of social phenomena is complex. Postmodernists have asserted the diffi- 
culty in establishing the temporal priority that is a precondition of causal 
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explanation in a social world where everything is related in an absolutely 
interactive way (Tyler, 1986), but engagement with that kind of temporal 
complexity has long been the business of systems theory (Buckley, 1967) 
and is at the heart of Archer’s (1982) concept of ‘morphogenesis’. The effect 
may be to “multiply” complexity but the position can also be read as an 
attempt to identify methods that better address complexity: “postmod- 
ernism is oriented toward methods that apply to a broad range of phe- 
nomena, focus on the margins, highlight uniqueness, concentrate on the 
enigmatic’ (Rosenau, 1992: 117). 

As Kvale (1995: 21) suggests, while moderate postmodernists may reject 
the possibility of objectivity and axiomatic knowledge they do acknowl- 
edge both obdurate social realities and “specific, local, personal and com- 
munity forms of truth”. Arguing that obdurate social realities cannot be 
directly represented does not preclude assessing pragmatically or conse- 
quentially the relative validity of different empirical analyses. The con- 
cerns raised under this rubric by postmodernists are consistent with those 
raised from the earliest days in qualitative methodology, covering such 
matters as the relationship of research to its social and political context 
(Bogardus, 1924; Ervin-Tripp, 1967; Rice, 1929), the location of research in 
its own micro-history and the development of the observed phenomenon 
at the time of the research intervention (Riesman and Benney, 1955; Wax 
and Shapiro, 1956; Whyte, 1953), and the multidimensional and sometimes 
ambiguous character of social reality (Becker, 1956; Dean and Whyte, 1958; 
Lazarsfeld, 1944). If these concerns are as alien as is suggested by the more 
trenchant critics of postmodernism their target cannot be postmodernism 
but the canons of qualitative methodology itself. 

Postmodernism is simply the most recent approach seeking to revisit 
assumptions behind established methods and criteria of validity. It high- 
lights the extent to which questions of validity are tied to the ways that 
research questions, research designs, methodological procedures and the 
conceptualization of findings are contingent on the approaches of 
researchers. Decisions at each stage of enquiry represent a framing of real- 
ity. Some regard this long-standing perspective as indicating the need to 
reconstitute the disciplines of social research (Clifford, 1986: 2) and have 
drawn deeply on textual criticism, cultural history, semiotics and the tech- 
niques of the dramatist and poet in an effort to revise social research, 
especially ethnography, which is seen as “always caught up in the inven- 
tion, not the representation, of cultures”. 

However, scepticism about assumptions underlying research methods is 
hardly the monopoly of postmodernists (e.g. Burawoy, 2000). Perhaps the 
most elaborated debate is over the status of interview data. McRobbie 
(1994: 180) claims that sociology has treated interview data ‘as transpar- 
ently meaningful and as evidence in themselves, rather than as complex 
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social constructs which are the products of pre-given discourses’. One 
might take this as demonstrating the need for conciliation between post- 
modernism and the mainstream, since the latter anticipated McRobbie’s 
claim by at least two decades. Lyman and Scott’s (1970) view of interview 
data as ‘accounts’, Cicourel’s (1982) treatment of interview data as product 
of a ritual interaction and Holstein and Gubrium’s reflexive conception of 
the relationship between validation and pre-theoretical orientations to 
empirical reality (Brekhus et al, 2005; Gubrium and Holstein, 1997; 
Holstein and Gubrium, 1995) are instances of non-postmodernist moves to 
treat interview (and other qualitative) data as topic rather than resource. 
However, these treatments do not conclude that, because the status of inter- 
view data can be questioned, such data are meaningless. Classic engage- 
ments like Deutscher (1973) accommodate epistemological concerns 
through careful research design and alertness to threats to validity during 
operationalization. Thus, while many question the status of interview and 
observational data, the fact that fieldwork cannot be regarded as a commu- 
nicative conduit tapping directly into empirical information and that it car- 
ries implicit theories of social reality does not mean that the ontological 
status of field data affords researchers no analytic purchase at all. 
Attempts to negotiate a via media between naive objectivism and crude 
relativism precede ‘moderate postmodernism’, despite the postmodernist 
tendency to draw a straight line from Enlightenment ‘hyper-rationalism’ 
to contemporary mainstream thinking (Southgate, 2003). This bypasses, 
for example, Weber’s position on objectivity, with its moderate perspec- 
tivism, the mediated approach to social reality based on community stan- 
dards of validity found in contemporary hermeneutics (Bernstein, 1983), 
and current debates over the relationship between findings from survey 
research and interpretive sociology, such as Williams’ (2000) work on 
‘moderatum generalisation’. The argument is not that postmodernism 
innovates in its critique of objectivism and rationalism, or is more per- 
ceptive than earlier efforts. Indeed, the distinctive accommodations 
between objectivism, rationalism and relativism offered by Weber, sym- 
bolic interactionism, phenomenology and hermeneutics, may be more 
helpful to research practice in that they more vigorously cast problems of 
subjectivity as susceptible to self-monitoring by researchers. 
Nevertheless, postmodernism ’s orientation to multiple perspectives does 
provide a bridgehead to a key element of mainstream methodology and 
thus a means of communication across the divide. Moreover, there is more 
to postmodernism than openness to multiple perspectives. Postmoder- 
nism’s orientation to multiple perspectives is connected with the position 
that research is never entirely disinterested and thus empirical phenomena 
can be differently understood for reasons independent of the phenomenon 
itself. When validity is defined in terms of consensus within a research 
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community, such a position alerts us that values and interests lie behind the 
consensus. However, it is possible to acknowledge such postmodernist con- 
cerns without abandoning reliability and validity or being unable to adju- 
dicate between methods as they are applied in given cases. Altheide and 
Johnson (1994: 290) argue that, while postmodernist concerns call for crite- 
ria that acknowledge competing perspectives, they do not negate a concern 
with validity. One approach is Denzin and Lincoln's (1994: 14) endorsement 
of ‘credibility, transferability, dependability and confirmability [to] replace 
the . . . positivist criteria of internal and external validity, reliability and 
objectivity’ . Tashakkori and Teddlie (2003) have gone furthest in advocating 
validity criteria specific to mixed methods research in their notion of ‘infer- 
ence quality’, which essentially combines internal validity with standards 
of trustworthiness and credibility but downplays external validity/ 
transferability (Bryman, 2006). These commentaries are largely sympathetic 
to postmodernist-type concerns but insist that validity criteria are primarily 
informed by the particularities of given methods. Even in postmodern 
ethnography, ‘practitioners recognise that all methods impose perspectives 
on reality by the type of data that they collect, and each tends to reveal 
something slightly different about the same “symbolic” reality’ (Brewer, 
2000: 76; emphasis added). One cannot argue that different methods 
apply different frames of reference to the same empirical phenomenon 
without also accepting that there is a stable, if multifaceted, phenomenon 
to which researchers are applying different methods. 

Thus, capturing multiple perspectives and interpretations is one criterion 
for evaluating research, but many otherwise sympathetic commentaries on 
postmodernism agree that it is counter-productive when taken too far. The 
fear many have of postmodernism is ‘that of . . . excessive skepticism, and 
of a paralysing relativism — of a crossing of limits beyond which “anything 
goes” * (Marcus, 1994: 403). Unrestrained relativism not only embraces mul- 
tiple perspectives but declines to differentiate between contradictory per- 
spectives. However, decentring the subject does not necessarily make for 
absolute relativism. Postmodernist empirical work may sometimes take the 
form of demonstrating that using a multiplicity of methods produces dif- 
ferent results, but this does not mean it is unable to arbitrate between them. 
As Williams (2000: 220) observes, ‘a generalising statement . . . about the 
design of fruit machines is more dependable than a statement about the 
players’ strategies, which in its turn is more dependable than (say) state- 
ments about “trust regarding money” amongst the players’. The statements 
share an objective probability of zero but this does not justify assigning the 
same status to inferences drawn from each statement. Acknowledging that 
there are multiple perspectives need not mean that all perspectives are 
equal. It is only at the extreme that caution about arbitration is replaced by 
refusal to accept that contradictory accounts can be weighed and evaluated 
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(Hammersley, 1992). Such epistemological relativism is solipsistic, its effect 
being to prevent researchers engaging with difference (Boudon, 2004). 
However, this is not the position of all postmodernists, whereas a common 
thread is certainly that multiple perspectives must be acknowledged and 
that sociologists have no privileged insight into the valid explanation of 
social phenomena. 


Connecting Postmodemism and Triangulation 


The connection between moderate postmodernism’s emphasis on the need 
to reflect different constructions of social reality and the practice of method- 
ological triangulation is that incorporating multiple perspectives helps us 
look at the research issue from ‘all angles’. If we take account of a range of 
interpretations we maximize the elements of the phenomenon that are 
exposed to analysis. Triangulation encourages researchers not only to 
acknowledge multiple perspectives but to relate them analytically. 
Addressing empirical phenomena from a single perspective, employing a 
single explanatory variable or relying on a single method result in compart- 
mentalization of analysis (Sokal and Bricmont, 1998). By using research 
designs that employ different methods to capture different aspects of the 
phenomenon, drawing samples purposively so as to contrast the perspec- 
tives of different groups and so on, multiple method research can act as a 
corrective to analytic tunnel vision. It is a way to achieve ‘analytic density’. 
Classical triangulation for convergent validation is, unsurprisingly, taken 
as implying there is one ‘right answer’. However, in practice, studies pursu- 
ing convergent validation often reach conclusions that place different factors 
or variables in proportion, accounting for different amounts of variance, or 
that suggest that methods such as surveys and field observation expose 
related but distinct ‘dimensions’ of the phenomenon. Moreover, convergent 
validation is but one model for multiple method research. Kelle (2001) sug- 
gests three models: (1) triangulation as the mutual validation of results 
obtained using different methods (the validity model); (2) triangulation to 
obtain a fuller picture of the phenomenon (the complementarity model); and 
(3) triangulation in its original land-surveying sense, where methods must 
be combined to locate the phenomenon at all (the trigonometry model). The 
present argument develops Kelle’s second model. In philosophy, the classic 
account is Lesniewski’s (1992) demonstration that multiple conceptual 
schemes can be used to describe the same reality. To argue for multiple per- 
spectives is not to preclude the possibility of a single, empirically adequate 
understanding but to emphasize that, while there may ultimately be anly one 
adequate perspective, we need multifaceted sources of data to develop it. 


Importantly, Kelle also argues that triangulation on its own cannot solve 
analytic puzzles. It has to be informed by theory. 
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Endorsing triangulation as a means to access a richer array of perspectives 
and factors does not mean that any new information automatically adds ana- 
lytic density. Consistent with hermeneutics, contributing to analytic density 
requires orientation to the empirical and analytic deficits left by previous con- 
tributions. Gadamer (1975) emphasizes participation in the collective endeav- 
our from which community constructions of knowledge emerge. Dialogue 
between differently committed minds enables progressive refinement of 
understandings. Healy (2005), m formulating an account of rationality com- 
mensurate with contemporary postfoundationalist thinking and pluralistic 
intellectual communities, advances a dialogical approach to rationality as a 
way to address paradigm disputes between positivism and interpretivism. 
The construction of ‘analytic density’ is here intended as greater degrees of 
hermeneutic elaboration. Enhanced analytic density does not necessarily 
presage enhanced certainty. The benefit of triangulation may not so much be 
that it enables researchers to demonstrate that their findings mutually rein- 
force each other but that it ‘give[s] different viewpoints the chance to arise, 
and postpones] the immediate rejection of information or hypotheses that 
seem out of joint with the majority viewpoint (Trend, 1978: 353). 

Indeed, multiple method enquiry may challenge the researcher’s 
assumptions and the precepts animating the enquiry in ways that are con- 
sonant with postmodernism but that arise empirically rather than being 
taken as a given. Commendations of multiple method research tend to fix 
on the outcome of the process, the knowledge that results when the jigsaw 
puzzle has come together. Less remarked are the unsettling steps along the 
way. A researcher who engages with accountants’ job satisfaction may 
begin by assuming that ‘job satisfaction’ is a tangible object of study, but 
become less certain as her or his awareness grows of competing conceptu- 
alizations. The researcher may find that the cultural significance imputed 
to the phenomenon does not register with research participants, or that the 
indicators taken as signs of the phenomenon are so extensively mediated 
that ‘sign’ cannot be distinguished from ‘noise’. The fact that self-reflexive 
engagement with multiple method research can lead researchers to ques- 
tion the very focus of a study, and open a normatively oriented ‘research 
problem’ to reformulation and even repudiation, in a similar way to the 
heuristic offered by postmodernism, is a story less often told. The process 
by which the ‘research problem’ is itself problematized is likely to be more 
complex and unsettling than any linear progress from theory to hypothe- 
sis, data collection and findings. It may require the researcher to consider 
whether the research problem is actually a normatively based construction 
behind which sits a more profound social phenomenon (as in Grey’s [1994] 
postmodernist analysis of accountants’ careers). Thus, the researcher who 
engages with accountants’ careers may be led to accept neither member- 
validated accounts of the pleasures of calculation nor the construction of 
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“career” as a form of déformation professionelle, but come to see the concept 
of career as a story that professionals tell themselves to counter the sense 


of contingency arising from the evidence daily before them of the risks 
posed by market economies. 

Whether engendered as a starting assumption, as in postmodernism, or 
provoked by confrontation with challenging empirical data, as in mixed 
method research, the impetus towards analytic density is a productive 
scepticism. It is sceptical in its alertness to the points of weakness in given 
methods, sampling strategies and analytic strategies, and in exercising 
caution whenever generalization is attempted, but it is productive in 
demanding rigour, the making explicit of assumptions and in seeking 
analyses that explicitly negotiate the basis for, and limits of, any general- 
ization. These, of course, are virtues in any enquiry, as Payne and 
Williams (2005: 304-5) outline in their critique of ‘generalisation issues’ in 
interpretivist sociology (e.g. “generalisation is more likely to be plausible 
if it is approached with caution, moderating the range of the generalising 
conclusions . . . generalisations are more credible if the exposition con- 
nects the generalisation to the specifics of data that provide its founda- 
tion”). It is not claimed that these virtues are unique to multiple method 
research. However, such research does provide opportunities and make 
demands that encourage researchers to pursue them. Moreover, post- 
modernists will find mixed method researchers engaging with some of 
the same issues that postmodernism emphasizes. 

To look beyond the obvious is a mark of analytic density, as the cases 
following seek to show. Multiple method research is a world away from 
the paralysis of “epistemological relativism”, yet it does require a relativist 
element, so that it can sincerely engage with difference. Community stan- 
dards of knowledge emerge from a practice of dialogic perspectivism, and 
triangulation puts findings from different methods into dialogue. 


Analytic Density and Empirical Research 


Let us consider Erzberger’s (2000) account of the operation of the job place- 
ment scheme facilitating transitions of university graduates into employ- 
ment in former socialist East Germany. The scheme had been regarded as 
successful on the basis of patterns revealed by quantitative analysis of offi- 
cial labour market statistics. However, qualitative research suggested the 
system was being manipulated by job-seekers, who were finding their own 
work using informal channels, then colluding with employers to report a 
‘vacancy’ to the scheme, which was then quickly ‘filled’ by the collusive 
job-seeker, yielding an apparent success for the system. Does this example 
represent effective triangulation or mean we always need qualitative meth- 
ods, since the quantitative findings do not seem to have been accurate? 
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A complementarity case would be that, without the quantitative data 
providing one version of job placements, we would not know how to 
assess the reports from the qualitative study about the job-seekers manip- 
ulating the system. To see that the qualitative data raised a point worth 
pursuing, we had to have the quantitative data suggesting that the system 
was operating successfully. But even with both enumerative and interpre- 
tive data, doubt remains. Due to the generally limited samples in qualita- 
tive work, perhaps it simply uncovered those few renegade graduates who 
had manipulated the system. We could address that within the confines of 
a qualitative method by inspecting the data in which job-seekers reported 
satisfaction with the system. Perhaps manipulation was not the only inter- 
pretation. Alternatively, we could conduct a survey into precisely how 
respondents learned of job vacancies. In this approach, initial quantitative 
data give an official version, this is questioned by qualitative findings, and 
we seek to relate the conflicting versions by highlighting the process sug- 
gested by the qualitative findings and testing whether it is generalizable. 

Where Kelle's “theoretical” element of triangulation pertains is the 
observation that German reunification prompted acute awareness of the 
manipulation of official data by the former German Democratic Republic 
(GDR). The application of methodological triangulation is guided by 
theory — general suspicion of GDR information — without which there 
would be less inclination to see the interview data as challenging the 
official employment statistics. Thus, the real value of triangulation is that 
its orientation to multiple perspectives helps researchers pursue a more 
critical stance towards their data. 

Such considered enquiries may appear unduly orchestrated, with 
researchers setting out to find things they are already committed to finding. 
However, the practices of research design, instrument design and sampling; 
all involve looking ahead to what the findings might be and designing m 
ways of accommodating them. Awareness of multiple perspectives, empir- 
ical indicators and analytic facets facilitates this. Having an informed 
appreciation of what may emerge is not the same as foreclosing the analy- 
sis. This approach promotes more complex research designs that enable 
researchers to be more clear about what their findings demonstrate and 
produce analyses that systematically indicate qualifiers and constraints on 
the relationships they reveal (see, for example, Deacon et al., 1998). 

A further example of how triangulation helps build analytic density 
comes from work on gender and criminal victimization (Allen, 2001). Pear 
of crime is conventionally regarded as much lower in males than females 
but this may reflect inadequate methods and essentialist assumptions 
(Ditton, 2000). Many crime surveys combine percentages of those report- 
ing they are ‘very’ or ‘fairly afraid’ and find that the male response is 
much lower, concluding that men are relatively fearless about crime. 
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However, if we examine the ‘very’ afraid response, leaving out the ‘fairly’ 
category, which attracts a much larger percentage response from women 
than men for all crimes, the inaccuracy of male fearlessness is revealed. 
In light of this, Allen (2001) designed a survey questionnaire with items 
that finely discriminated situations that were ‘very’ or ‘fairly’ anxiety- 
provoking. The survey gauged levels of fear and secured an interview 
subsample. Interview guides were tailored to each respondent based on 
their survey responses, focusing on the determinants of fear of crime they 
identified in the survey and asking respondents to expand on the expe- 
riences behind them. Striking similarities between male and female 
responses emerged. Respondents also volunteered second thoughts 
behind their survey ratings of risk, and questioned certain survey items. 
On this basis, Allen (2001) argues that fear of crime is not as gendered as 
was thought. Here multiple method research provided both a richer 
understanding of gendered risk perception and substantial methodologi- 
cal refinement. Both the disaggregation of survey response sets and the 
attunement of risk scenarios to interview response has been applied in 
subsequent risk research and accord with postmodernism’s refusal to 
privilege the researcher’s perspective, treating research participants as co- 
enquirers into social phenomena. Latour (2000) observed that objectivity 
in research can be ‘to allow the object to object’. A very practical way of 
accommodating multiple perspectives at the level of primary data collec- 
tion is to grant respondents maximum scope to reject the implications of 
researchers’ questions and put forward their own (Tanggaard, 2007). 
When we describe a research field as ‘mature’, we often mean that a 
substantive problem has been addressed by a variety of methods and the- 
oretical orientations. There will be works that variously address the phe- 
nomenon's historical, structural and cultural dimensions. An adequate 
understanding is assumed to require attention to these several dimen- 
sions. This is a further point of connection with postmodernism. 
McRobbie (1994: 39) commends analytical work that is ‘structural, histor- 
ical and ethnographic’ and calls for an ‘integrative’ and ‘connective’ mode 
of analysis that draws on ethnography but also registers structure and 
social institutions. For McRobbie (1994: 26), the most useful aspect of 
postmodernism is not its ‘anti-foundationalist philosophical concept 
whose basis lies in the disavowal of truth-seeking in intellectual inquiry’ 
but its recognition of ‘the new global and local social relations and identi- 
ties set up between individuals, groups and populations as they interact 
with and are formed by the multiplicity of texts, images and representa- 
tions which are a constitutive part of contemporary reality and experi- 
ence’ (McRobbie, 1994: 26). McRobbie makes the important point for our 
argument here that its effect has been to shift fields like the study of the 
mass media from textual analysis towards a more holistic frame that 
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includes the ownership and control of communications media, and the 
cross-breeding of stylistic forms, as well as attention to the underlying 
narratives borne by advertising and other cultural products. She conse- 
quently calls for ‘a return to the phenomenological/empirical field (with 
all the complexity that this involves”) (McRobbie, 1994: 27). The fragmen- 
tation associated with a decentring of consciousness is not read as dis- 
abling enquiry but as complicating it. How this works in mainstream 
social science is apparent in a final example, from research on the career 
paths of female science graduates. 

A major puzzle in the gender gap in recruitment, retention and 
advancement in scientific occupations is the case of physics (see Glover, 
2000). Females have largely exceeded parity with males in undergraduate 
biology and biochemistry and are close to it in chemistry and mathemat- 
ics. While recruitment to first degrees and first destination employment 
has been getting more equitable in these disciplines, it seems that the 
modest increases in the proportion of female physicists in the US and UK 
are accounted for by the subject’s declining attraction to men. Yet many 
more women are getting qualified and working in mathematics. Since 
physics is mathematically based, one might suppose that more women 
would enter physics. 

International comparison shows variations between countries with 
different economic circumstances and scientific establishments. Table 1, 
taken from Glover (2000), combines data from Dresselhaus et al. (1994) 
with a supplementary attrition measure. 

While the US and UK show similar circumstances, Hungary, with dif- 
ferent economic circumstances, has a high representation of women in 
first degrees in physics and academic employment. Attrition between 
these two stages is also low. 

There are historical, structural and cultural explanations of the case of 
physics. Rossiter (1982) offered a structural analysis using historical data. 
In the late 1930s, 30 percent of women scientists in US government 
employment were in biology, and only about 1 percent in physics. In 
research employment, 51 percent of women scientists were in biology, 
only 6 percent in physics. So there are long-standing differences in the 
‘quantitative feminization’ (Glover, 2000) of scientific disciplines. 
Rossiter’s explanation hinges on whether disciplines needed large num- 
bers of research associates for repetitive work like routine data process- 
ing, taxonomy and classification. She maintains that women were 
clustered into such work and were welcome in such capacities even im all- 
male universities. Sciences with high demand for classification work, like 
biology, biochemistry and chemistry, gained a cheap source of efficient, 
self-effacing labour. Physics did not need this sort of work. Only the 
women’s colleges offered significant opportunities. But such colleges 
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Table 1 Cross-National Women’s Representation at Different Educational and 
Employment Levels in Physics, 1990 


(a) First (c) Academic Difference 

degrees (b) Doctorates employment between 
Country % % (%) (a) and (c) 
France 24 21 23 -1 
Hungary 50 27 47 -3 
Italy 29 21 23 —6 
US 15 9 3 -12 
UK 16 12 4 —12 


Source: Selected data from Megraw’s work cited in Dresselhaus et al. (1994). 


lacked the facilities necessary for ‘big science” and it was thus harder for 
women physicists to research the areas needed to access the discipline’s 
senior positions. Rossiter makes a historical case that the low representa- 
tion of women physicists has long-standing structural roots. This is plau- 
sible, but why are the patterns of the 1930s still with us? 

Table 1 suggests that countries where women’s attrition in physics is at 
its lowest are those with large public sectors. Countries with large physics 
establishments, high levels of industrial development and strong 
women's movements had the lowest representation of women among 
physics faculty. Because explanation based on macro-level analysis could 
not address such patterns, the editors of Science conducted qualitative 
interviews with women scientists in countries having a high female rep- 
resentation in academic physics (Dresselhaus et al., 1994). These suggest 
that several explanations are necessary and that they relate to the charac- 
teristics of individual countries. For example, simply because Portuguese 
women accounted for 35 percent of physics faculty does not imply 
Portugal is an exemplar of equal opportunities (Glover, 2000: 95). 
Portugal has a relatively recent history of institutional science. Newly 
industrialized countries offer more opportunities for women since science 
begins to be developed when women's employment is already accepted. 
Further, the interviews suggested that in recently industrialized countries 
like Portugal and Hungary, academic physics is unpopular with men. 
During rapid industrialization, opportunities in business and industry are 
more appealing. Keeves and Kotte (1996) found that, in Hungary, boys 
were spurning physics in favour of potentially more lucrative vocations. 
Such explanations are again plausible, but too narrow for some. 

Broader, postmodernist-oriented explanations suggest the problem is 
the culture of physics. In Wertheim’s (1997) account, physics is a pseudore- 
ligious belief system akin to Catholicism. Both feature a male-only priest- 
hood that pursues a goal of ‘transcendent abstractions’. Wertheim believes 
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the goals of physics must change and that women can do this because of 
their self-reflexivity, suggesting that women brought to biology a perspec- 
tive on evolutionary features emphasizing cooperation among organisms, 
not antagonism. However, Wertheim assumes these qualities can be 
unproblematically imported to scientific disciplines. She also assumes sci- 
entific agendas are determined by scientists rather than material interests, 
and that women lack men’s hierarchical worldview. So her account begs a 
lot of questions. But so do the other single-cause explanations. Subsequent 
research found that female scientists gained fewer than half the patents 
awarded to males, with interviewees reporting the lack of an ‘old girls 
network’. The implication of a confidence factor led the researchers to 
reanalyse their panel data for inverse probability of treatment weight 
(Ding et al., 2006). This indicated that male scientists were apt to construe 
their careers in commercial terms, while women, as newer entrants, 
remained satisfied with traditional constructions of academe as a vocation. 
The case suggests that we only get a rounded picture when we can draw 
on studies of the historical, structural and cultural dimensions, on studies 
founded on different theoretical precepts and employing different meth- 
ods. If these are virtues in respect of a field of enquiry, so must they be in 
respect of the individual research project. 


Postmodemlsm and Community Knowledge 


This article has argued that postmodernism is not all methodological 
nihilism and that, although postmodernist concerns were anticipated by 
more conventional social science perspectives, moderate versions orien- 
tate to empirically based knowledge that can contribute to sociology, par- 
ticularly through postmodernism’s interest in multiple perspectives. It 
has further argued that, since triangulation has moved away from con- 
vergent validation towards methodological combination for analytic 
richness, and multiple method research encourages testing of multiple 
perspectives and experiences, there is a connection between multiple 
method studies done within a conventional framework and postmod- 
ernism’s interest in multiple perspectives. A philosophical position that 
accommodates this approach is found in contemporary hermeneutics, 
where no single account offers the whole ‘truth’ but each contributes 
additively to a progressively richer understanding (Tate, 1998). 
Problematizing truth and objectivity does not amount to rejecting the 
standard of truth or the attempt to be objective. Sociology cannot generally 
aspire to more than conclusions with identifiable and defined limits, 
implying the constant necessity for interpretation. This is the ultimate war- 
rant for multiple method work, and its connection with postmodernism. 
Taking a reflexive approach, engaging with the enigmatic, and alertness to 
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facets of the phenomenon that can only be pursued with methods not 
already used, replicates in micro the process of debate and refinement of 
argument that enables cumulative knowledge in research communities 
and is analogous to the local, community versions of knowledge to which 
moderate postmodernism subscribes. 

The desirability of a middle ground is recognized even in applied 
research. Tilley (2000) advocates a process of ‘realistic evaluation’ that 
negotiates “that aspect of postmodernism which casts doubt on the possi- 
bility of objective knowledge and .. . that aspect of modernism that prom- 
ises universal unconditional truths’ (Tilley, 2000: 110). From moderate 
postmodernism, McRobbie (1994: 184-5) calls for ‘a research mode which 
prioritises multiple levels of experience, including the ongoing relations 
which connect everyday life with cultural forms. This would be a way of 
breaking down the division which has emerged between the study of cul- 
tural texts and the study of social behaviour and experience.” Similarly 
McClellan (1992: 20) advocates a combination of elements of Enlightenment 
sociology” with postmodernist insights “to generate a series of productive 
and taxing tensions”, and Barrett (1992) looks to convergence to prompt in 
sociology a better understanding of subjectivity to inform its customary 
perspective on social facts as things. 

Postmodernism's anti-essentialist stance towards, for example, the 
study of race or sexuality takes form in its concept of difference (e.g. there 
are many ways of being black), ‘but what is missing is a clear sense of 
what these different identities look like, how they are lived and within 
what institutional frameworks they are pursued’ (McRobbie, 1994: 186). 
Thus, the concepts of difference and subjectivity that are so important in 
postmodernism await methodological means by which they can be 
‘explored within the landscape of everyday social relations’ (McRobbie, 
1994: 185). Mixed methods research is implied by McRobbie’s method- 
ological imperative to evidence theoretical assertions that co-relate trends 
in phenomena like fashion and mores with analysis of the flow of capital 
between electronics and broadcast multinationals. 

The points of cannection between triangulation and postmodernism sug- 
gest that the convergent validation approach to triangulation can seldom be 
wholly conclusive. Methodological combination cannot guarantee validity, 
but can provide a richer account. Neither postmodernism nor triangulation 
are as inflexible as their critics claim. Both contain an impetus for making con- 
nections and a potential to deliver rigour without rigidity. Finally, when we 
try to evaluate social science accounts we cannot simply do so on our own 
terms, or those of any single perspective. In our field, evaluation is by refer- 
ence to community standards rather than absolute standards. We will never 
enjoy what Needham (1983) called ‘the tranquillity of axiom’, but we can try 
to meet our pursuers without sawing off the branch we are sitting on. 
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Introduction 


This set of conversations between Nigel Fielding, Paul Healy and myself 
joins with over 75 articles in Current Sociology that use varieties of post- 
modern theory as part of their sociological analyses and, more specifically, 
with those articles in Current Sociology that seek to cultivate scholarly 
dialogs about the potential of postmodern theory to provide stronger 
analytical insight into contemporary social processes (see Clayton, 2002; 
Kessler, 2007; Sinha, 2003). Given that interdisciplinary engagements all 
too often have difficulty finding homes in sociology journals, I would like 
to begin by expressing my gratitude to Dennis Smith for initiating this dia- 
log and to all of the editors of Current Sociology for the sustained presence 
of cutting-edge articles. 

The conversations within Current Sociology join vibrant interdisciplinary 
and international scholarship that integrates (or seeks to integrate) post- 
modern sensibilities into research agendas. For example, Osha (2005) 
argues that poststructural thought is of critical importance for African 
scholars seeking to develop postcolonial and Afrocentric scholarship; 
Williams (1999) demonstrates the relevance of French discourse analysis for 

a language-based empirical research generally and in Wales specifically; 
Reisigl and Wodak (2001) use postmodern thought and sociolinguistics as 
critical discourse analysis (CDA) to examine racism, anti-Semitism and 
ethnicigm in Austria; Lee and Poynton (2000) use CDA and postmodern 
thought in an edited collection that explores a variety of empirical settings 
in Australia. 

Sociologists within the US and the UK also have been exploring the use- 
fulness of postmodern/poststructural thought for analyzing relations of 
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power in empirical research. Saukko (2003) offers a well-nuanced and 
considered analysis of the empirical, ontological and methodological 
issues of bringing postmodern thought to qualitative research methods. 
Holstein and Gubrium (2000a, 2000b; Gubrium and Holstein, 1997) 
demonstrate the relevance of postmodern sensibilities for interpreting 
interview data and textual analyses, while Denzin (1992, 2003) demon- 
strates the importance of postmodern inflections for all forms of qualita- 
tive analysis. Further, Owen’s (1997) edited collection weighs both the 
possibilities and problematics of postmodernism for the discipline of soci- 
ology. In a slightly different frame, Clough (1992) examines the potentials 
of a postmodern transformation in ethnography and brings a psychoana- 
lytic frame to media studies (Clough, 2000). More recently, the sociologi- 
cal effort to integrate varieties of postmodern thought with empirical 
research has been incorporated into textbooks. Clarke (2005) and 
Charmaz (2006) each take up, in distinctly different ways, frameworks for 
incorporating grounded theory with postmodern sensibilities, while 
undergraduate textbooks such as those by Hesse-Biber and Leavy (2006) 
and Willis (2007) now incorporate postmodern thought with empirical 
research as a matter of course. 

In this issue, Nigel Fielding takes up McRobbie’s (1994) call for empiri- 
cal research inflected by postmodern analyses and sets out to demonstrate 
the commensurability of ‘moderate postmodernism’ and sociological 
research. Fielding suggests that ‘moderate postmodernism’ could help 
sociologists to create cumulative social knowledge and argues that trian- 
gulation is a key point in bridging empirical research and postmodern 
thought. His analysis relies upon Rosenau's (1992) dichotomous formula- 
tion of ‘positive and/or moderate postmodernisms’ vs ‘sceptical post- 
modernisms’. From within this dichotomized frame, Fielding’s article 
promises to bridge ‘moderate postmodernism’ with empirical research 
by recasting historical notions of triangulation and revisiting the value 
of multiple methods in social research. This initially impressed me as a 
limited but potentially fruitful place to consider. 

At the start of his article, Fielding writes ‘a connection is made between 
moderate postmodernism and triangulation’s orientation to multiple meth- 
ods’. This awkward phrasing seems to imply that ‘moderate postmod- 
ernism’ could be used as one of multiple methods in a mixed method 
design — if we revisit the nature and purpose of triangulation. This 
approach is a common, yet always interesting, one. However, Fielding does 
not pursue the methods of genealogy, archeology or deconstruction associ- 
ated with postmodern thought. Rather, in this article, Fielding considers 
‘moderate postmodernism’ only as an orientation that values multiple per- 
spectives and hence supports traditional sociological mixed method 
research. Indeed, despite the premise of the article and Fielding’s initial 
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claims, the article concludes by offering readers examples of traditional 
mixed method research — surveys combined with interviews — arguing they 
offer researchers a more comprehensive means (more analytic density) for 
understanding the complexities of social life. While this may be true, it is 
not the goal established at the start of the article. Indeed, by the conclusion, 
Fielding’s analysis completely lost its tether to postmodern thought and 
hence to the purpose of the article. 


How Did a Good Idea Go So Wrong? 


In my estimation, Fielding makes two strategic and related missteps: first, 
he does not draw widely enough from existing literature and fails to draw 
effectively from the literature he does cite; and second, he redefines post- 
modern concepts in such a way that they no longer bear a relationship to 
postmodern thought. Fielding is able to open his article with the trope of 
going out on a limb precisely because he has not considered the breadth 
of scholarship done in this area since McRobbie’s (1994) call for more 
scholarship. Further, Fielding draws from Rosenau’s (1992) dichotomous 
characterization of ‘moderate postmodernism’ vs ‘sceptical postmod- 
ernism’. The dichotomous strategy provides Fielding with a rhetorical 
high ground for advancing ‘moderate postmodernism’, and enables him 
to control the limits of inquiry by dismissing much of postmodern litera- 
ture without consideration. Fielding uncritically assumes the value of 
‘moderate postmodernism’ without providing a minimally cohesive 
sense of the ontological or epistemological ground that constitutes ‘mod- 
erate postmodernism’. Without question, he would have better served his 
readers (and his own interests) by considering, even briefly, alternative 
ways of conceptualizing key issues in postmodern thought. By not includ- 
ing more diverse and more contemporary writing on postmodern 
thought, Fielding misses the chance to interrogate Rosenau’s ‘moderate , 
postmodern’ framework as well as the opportunity to make a persuasive 
case for using this particular variety as the cornerstone of his analysis. 
The difficulties resulting from Fielding’s reliance on Rosenau are com- 
pounded by the fact that Rosenau’s particular rendering of postmodern 
thought bears little resemblance to most of existing postmodern literature. 
For example, for Rosenau, and for Fielding, what distinguishes ‘moderate 
postmodern’ thought from ‘sceptical postmodern’ thought are conceptions of 
subjectivity. Citing the ‘death of the subject’ as a characteristic of ‘sceptical 
postmodernists”, Fielding situates himself as a ‘moderate postmodernist’ and 
asserts there is no need to eliminate the concept of the subject. Since Fielding 
makes this argument by drawing from Rosenau, it is worth a short digression 
to understand her concept of the subject. Rosenau equates the term ‘subject’ 
with individuals endowed with a broad array of personal traits (Le. they are 
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“content to “live and let live” * and “more comfortable with the spontaneous 
rather than the planned”; Rosenau, 1992: 53). In other words she conflates 
subjects and persons. One must wonder how a moderate postmodernist then 
would understand ‘the death of the subject’. Rosenau and Fielding’s framing 
of the subject is a modem one associated with natural sciences and quite 
unlike a postmodern rendering of subjectivity as social positions and/or 
social processes that constitute persons as bearers of social structures. 
Ironically, under the guise of ‘moderate postmodernism’, readers are pre- 
sented with the very framing of subjectivity that was contested by postmod- 
ern thought. Theories of subjectivity abound in postmodern theory yet the 
goal, broadly conceived, can be understood as an effort to deprive the subject 
of an independent ontological status. A decentered subject, one that is concep- 
tualized as constituted, rather than as a pre-existing, stable entity, is at the 
heart of all varieties of postmodern thought. After replacing a postmodern 
conception of subjectivity with a modem one, Fielding then tautologically 
asserts that ‘moderate postmodernism’ is now ‘on common ground with 
some of the earliest posttívist approaches to qualitative methodology’. 
Fielding’s argument also relies on what he calls postmodern notions of 
diverse and fragmented social worlds; he finds the flexibility and plural- 
ity, which postmodern sensibilities allow, to be invigorating and attractive 
impulses for social research. Yet here again he redefines postmodern the- 
ory in such a way that renders it unrecognizable. The concept of ‘diverse 
and fragmented social worlds’ is postmodern (as opposed to social con- 
structionist or standpoint) precisely because of the ontological roots and 
corresponding epistemological commitments that Fielding rejects. If we 
take a positivist or post-positivist notion of the subject as Fielding advo- 
cates and combine it with the relative truths of diverse social worlds 
(which he advocates), we may get interesting analyses but one would be 
hard pressed to see this as research inflected by postmodern thought. 
Rather, it sounds very much like social constructionism (Berger and 
Luckman, 1966). When Fielding elaborates on the notion of multiple 
social worlds, he explains: ‘Moderate [postmodern] approaches engage 
with different subjectivities pointing out, for example, that black women 
do not read patriarchy as do white women.’ This line of thinking is part 
of the premise of standpoint theory (Collins, 1993, 2000; Hartsock, 1987); 
and, because Fielding never reaches the ontological or epistemological 
core of postmodern thought, the example remains indistinguishable from 
standpoint theory or more recent inflections of social constructionism. 
Fielding asserts that a research focus on everyday life is equivalent to the 
ontological premise of a concrete, objectively existing social reality, which 
then gives rise to an epistemological empiricism. Based on this faulty logic, 
which completely misses the mark of postmodern critiques of social expe- 
rience, Fielding redefines postmodern challenges to traditional notions of 
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objectivity to no more than an insistence that causa] explanation of social 
phenomena is complex”. Fielding asserts a “moderate” postmodern per- 
spective would “simply question the truth claims of theory and the asser- 
tion of a privileged status for understandings of society’. Indeed, he claims 
to have found a bridge between postmodern thought and empirical 
research that makes postmodern thought consonant with “the earliest days 
of qualitative methodology”. Fielding’s analysis continuously redefines 
key features of postmodern thought until they emerge as identical with the 
modern. His version of ‘moderate postmodernism’ is indistinguishable (in 
this article) from social constructionism. 

Fielding’s article is most promising when it articulates a historical trajec- 
tory of triangulation within sociology that hints at an epistemological cri- 
tique. Fielding opts for a working definition of triangulation that turns 
away from its historical charge of validity and toward a goal of extending 
the 'scope and depth of understanding”. Although triangulation in the 
social sciences initially referred to using more than one research method to 
analyze a single phenomenon, more recently, it also has come to refer to 
strategies that increase validity through the use of multiple theories, multi- 
ple researchers and /or multiple datasets (Berg, 2007; Denzin, 1989; Punch, 
2005). While modes of triangulation in this context are not equivalent in 
terms of their complexity, strengths or weaknesses, each is thought to pro- 
vide a potentially more comprehensive picture of the social world than any 
single method might. In postmodern scholarship that explores bridges to 
empirical research, “analytic density” refers to the richness of multiple sets 
of context-dependent data (see Saukko, 2003). But here again, Fielding rede- 
fines postmodern terminology (analytic density) to mean a skeptical “alert- 
ness to the points of weakness in given methods, sampling strategies and 
analytic strategies, and in exercising caution whenever generalization is 
attempted’. Once again, in the name of ‘moderate postmodernism’ Fielding 
has redefined postmodern terminology to replicate modernist thought and 
then claims to have found a bridge between ‘moderate postmodernism’ 
and social science frameworks for empirical research. 

At the surface of this endeavor, I am completely sympathetic with 
Fielding’s proposed agenda to combine postmodern thought with empir- 
ical research; I am certain that postmodern sensibilities have much to offer 
sociological analysis. However, it seems that in this article, Fielding has 
not so much gone out on a limb, as he fears, but rather that he has gone 
up the wrong tree. 
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The View from Further Out 


A Response to Fielding’s ‘Going out on a Limb: 
Postmodernism and Multiple Method Research’ 


Paul Healy 
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Given the charges of anarchism and groundlessness typically levelled at 
postmodernism by mainstream critics, Professor Fielding performs a valu- 
able service in alerting us to significant affinities between postmodernism 
and multiple method research, in the process drawing on an impressive 
array of relevant literature. But while Fielding thus opens the way for a 
productive rapprochement between mainstream thinking and postmod- 
ernism, positions frequently characterized as inherently antagonistic, I am 
concerned that, in not wanting to venture too far ‘out on a limb’, his depic- 
tion of postmodernism falls short of conveying the exciting new possibili- 
ties for social research that a more robust endorsement of ‘affirmative’ 
postmodernism (Rosenau, 1992: 14-17) could liberate. Accordingly, my 
aim here is not so much to challenge Fielding’s assessment in its own terms 
as to endeavour to set matters in perspective by delineating the benefits of 
a more robust embrace of the postmodern challenge in terms of its ability 
to promote the development of a genuinely pluralistic, but integrated, 
model of social research with the potential to elucidate social phenomena 
in their multifaceted complexity. As I see it, this is the real promise of affir- 
mative postmodernism. Hence, while not disputing the commonalities 
that Fielding has identified or minimizing the merits of his alerting us to 
these, I want to try to convey some sense of the benefits that could accrue 
from pressing the boundaries of mainstream thinking a little further. To 
this end, there is a need to foreground the differences as well as potential 
points of convergences between postmodernism and mainstream think- 
ing. Given that Fielding has done much to elucidate the latter, I endeavour 
to complete the picture by conveying some sense of the former. 

But, since it is a truism that postmodernism resists definitive definition, I 
should add that in thus attempting to give a bird’s-eye view of what the 
postmodern challenge entails for social research, I too feel that I am ventur- 
ing ‘out on a limb’. This is all the more the case since as a philosopher rather 
than a social scientist, I cannot begin to match Fielding’s demonstrated 
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familiarity with an extensive range of social science literature on this topic; 
nor indeed can 1 claim first-hand experience with the intricacies of multiple 
method research. Nonetheless, as noted, I am convinced that a more robust 
embrace of the postmodern challenge would have real advantages in pro- 
moting the development of an inherently pluralistic, but integrated, social 
science capable of elucidating social phenomena in their multifaceted com- 
plexity. With this end in view, I offer the following, necessarily fleeting and 
selective, glimpse of the view from ‘further out’ along the postmodern limb. 
As will become apparent, I believe that a thoroughgoing embrace of the 
postmodern turn necessitates a kind of gestalt switch which, while encap- 
sulating the very sorts of features to which Fielding perceptively alerts us, 
casts them within a rather different frame of reference, one that further chal- 
lenges the boundaries of mainstream thinking about the aims and modus 
operandi of social research, and in particular multiple method research.’ 


Postmodernism and Multiple Method 
Research: The View from Further Out 


Contesting criticisms that it promotes anarchy, fragmentation, and 
groundlessness, Fielding persuasively contends that affirmative postmod- 
ernism espouses the positive and productive goal of expanding the depth 
and scope of our knowledge of complex social phenomena. Likewise, he 
contends that postmodernism is not at odds with the mainstream commit- 
ment to acquiring cumulative social knowledge. On both counts, I am at 
one with Fielding. Nonetheless, I consider it equally important to point out 
that, on a hermeneutic reading, affirmative postmodernism views knowl- 
edge acquisition primarily as expansive and transformative rather than as 
cumulative. More specifically, it promotes a conception of social enquiry ori- 
ented from the outset towards generating enlarged and enriched understanding of 
inherently complex social phenomena and towards advanctng transformative 
learning about the subject matter under investigation through the interplay of a 
diversity of perspectives on it. While not necessarily at odds with the main- 
stream commitment to acquiring cumulative social knowledge, this goal 
nonetheless differs from it in important respects and calls for a corre- 
spondingly different vocabulary to convey what is at issue. Consequently, 
I am concerned that in drawing heavily on the concepts of ‘analytic den- 
sity’ and ‘convergent validation’, Fielding’s analysis falls short of match- 
ing the affirmative postmodernist vision for social enquiry as conducive to 
promoting the emergence of an enlarged and enriched understanding of 
social phenomena construed as inherently multifaceted and complex. 

In particular, my concern is that, although no doubt helpful in establishing 
a rapprochement with mainstream thinking and while Fielding makes it clear 
that his usage is intended to convey a commitment to attaining ‘greater 
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degrees of hermeneutic elaboration’ concerning complex social phenomena, 
the concept of “analytic density” is inevitably limited when it comes to eluci- 
dating what is at issue if only because, however hard it is pressed, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that this concept can approximate what Gadamer (who 
Fielding lauds in this connection) has in mind when he valorizes a ‘fusion of 
horizons’ as the guiding orientation for a worthwhile postfoundationalist 
mode of enquiry (Gadamer 1989; cf. Healy 2005: 46). Nor indeed is it quite 
commensurate with what Foucault (1991: 77) intends when he valorizes the 
concept of fashioning a ‘polyhedron of intelligibility’ as a guiding orientation 
for coming to understand a complex social phenomenon in its multifaceted 
complexity. Accordingly, although I cannot hope to rectify the deficiency 
here, my concern is that, as a means of conveying the positive potential inher- 
ent in postmodernism, especially in the more expansive hermeneutic sense 
that Fielding favours, the concept of ‘analytic density’ tacks too close to main- 
stream usage to adequately encapsulate the multiperspectivalism, complex- 
ity and transformative potential that a robust embrace of the postmodern 
challenge calls for. The limitations of ‘convergent validation’ are starker still 


in that rather than being preoccupied with validating what might be (loosely) 
considered the ‘facts of the matter’ by pinpointing convergences among a 


investigation as a precondition for coming to understand it in its multifaceted 
complexity. As in the case of the other themes touched on later, although 
subtle and correspondingly difficult to convey adequately, the differences in 
perspective are far-reaching and significant. 

To pave the way for a truly productive partnership that can do justice to 
the postmodern challenge, it is important to register another significant dif- 
ference in guiding orientation between affirmative postmodernism and the 
mainstream, namely, that rather than being oriented towards validating 
predefined hypotheses or otherwise reinforcing established thinking about 
a complex social issue, the former entails actively embracing a problematizing 
attitude atmed explicitly at challenging established presuppositions and status quo 
thinking about the phenomenon under study. Moreover, far from being anar- 
chistic, as critics might contend, this problematizing orientation is intended 
rather to challenge us to think beyond the familiar, with a view to opening 
up a problem domain for sustained exploration in all its multifaceted com- 
plexity in a manner commensurate with promoting enlarged understand- 
ing and transformative learning along the lines already indicated. 

In this connection, my concern is that while Fielding’s case studies in 
particular do convey a sense of the importance of remaining open to 
reconceptualizing our initial presuppositions about a problem domain 
(see his section on ‘Analytic Density and Empirical Research’), thereby 
foregrounding an important connection between multiple method 
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research and postmodernism, he nonetheless neglects explicitly to address 
problematization as an integral dimension of postmodern thought. 
Consequently, I am concerned that his rather tentative engagement with 
postmodernism still accords too much a priori authoritativeness to main- 
stream presuppositions as well as to the related aims of ‘convergent vali- 
dation’ and ‘analytic density’, to convey adequately the impact and 
significance of an inherently problemattzing approach explicitly oriented 
towards challenging status quo thinking with a view to effecting transfor- 
mations in how we conceptualize a problematic subject matter. Hence, 
although venturing further out along the postmodernism limb than many 
of his colleagues might be prepared to do, my fear is that Fielding does not 
venture out quite far enough to convey a clear sense of the extent of the 
challenge that endorsement of a robust postmodernism calls for in terms 
of problematizing mainstream presuppositions and assumptions, espe- 
cially those bearing on the aims, values, and modus operandi of multiple 
method research. 

Moreover, in not venturing further out, Fielding overlooks another fac- 
tor integral to postmodern thought, namely its commitment to deconstruct- 
ing entrenched mainstream dichotomies, starting with the empirical/normative 
divide. Although perhaps perceived by critics as just one more unwar- 
ranted excess, affirmative postmodernists defend this as necessary so as 
to open up the ever-present, but typically concealed, evaluative dimen- 
sion of social enquiry for critical appraisal with a view to advancing desir- 
able emancipatory aims, aims that are discounted when social research is 
conceptualized along traditional lines purely in terms of empirical data 
gathering and hypothesis testing. Hence, while mainstream theorists con- 
tinue to champion neutrality and value freedom, a robust postmodernism 
challenges researchers actively to pose evaluative questions, typically 
aimed at identifying power imbalances with a view to redressing them. 
Thus although eschewed by mainstream researchers as threats to value 
freedom and impartiality, in an affirmative postmodern context 
researchers are encouraged actively to investigate such ‘value rational’ 
questions, as: Where are we going (in the sense of where are currently 
dominant ways of construing the problems of concern to the investigator 
leading us)? Who gains and who loses (by our continuing to conceptual- 
ize the problem domain in this way)? Is it desirable that the power rela- 
tions reinforced by currently dominant ways of posing the research 
question should continue to hold sway? What, if anything, should we do 
about such power imbalances (which are potentially reinforced by the 
way in which we go about conducting our research)?” 

In valorizing the need for investigating such value-rational questions, 
the postmodernist contention is that if social research is to succeed not 
only in transforming our theoretical understanding but also in making a 
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difference in practice (and hence succeed in advancing its long-standing 
emancipatory as well as knowledge generating aims), it must be prepared 
to transgress entrenched mainstream dichotomies beginning with the 
empirical/normative divide. 

Equally importantly, while mainstream theorists often mistakenly inter- 
pret the postmodern turn as a call to accord qualitative approaches greater 
prominence in their research design, what postmodernism actually aims 
to achieve is to challenge researchers to deconstruct the traditional quantitative/ 
qualitative divide, thereby challenging them to reconceptualize how they 
construe both quantitative and qualitative research along with the interre- 
lations between them (cf. for example, Flyvbjerg, 2001: Ch. 6). Thus, at a 
minimum, researchers need to be clear that they cannot discharge their 


postmodern dues simply by incorporating more qualitative research 
alongside the quantitative. Here again, the postmodern challenge calls for 
a profound rethinking of presumed established dichotomies. 

Importantly too, while multiperspectivalism emerges as one of the 
more prominent features of Pielding's representation of postmodernism, 
it also needs to be emphasized that this multiperspectivalism is a direct 
correlate of the postmodern embrace of plural epistemologies. Here, the sig- 
nificant implication is that in promoting multiple method research, post- 
modernism does not accord a priori authoritativeness to mainstream 
methodology, but instead insists on the autonomy and self-standing legit- 
imacy of diverse methodological approaches as a precondition for coming 
to terms with the phenomenon under study in its multifaceted complex- 
ity. Hence, instead of viewing them as mere adjuncts to the mainstream, 
as frequently happens, postmodernism calls for active endorsement of 
accredited alternate methodologies as equal partners in the quest for an enlarged 
and enriched understanding of the phenomena under study in all their multifac- 
eted complexity. Indeed, this tenet seems so integral to postmodernism in 
virtue of its active embrace of plural epistemologies that I would regard it 
as a non-nepotiable prerequisite for any conception of multiple method 
research that can truly claim affinities with postmodern thought. 

As already noted, in making the foregoing points, my intent has been to 
pave the way for an still more productive partnership between postmod- 
ernism and multiple method research by complementing Fielding’s identifi- 
cation of commonalities with a statement of notable differences. In 
concluding, however, it is important to note a further significant area of con- 
vergence between us, namely, A O 
of effective procedures for integrating findings from diverse methodological perspec 
tives in ways that contribute to elucidating the phenomena under study in their 
multiperspectival . Moreover, given that the embrace of diverse 
methodologies embedded in plural epistemologies inevitably gives rise to 
the threat of relativistic fragmentation and dispersal, if not epistemic anarchy 
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and chaos, as critics sometimes contend, it is noteworthy that the further out 
along the postmodern limb we venture, the more pressing becomes the need 
for such procedures. In this connection, Fielding and I are also at one in 
endorsing the merits of specifically dialogical procedures as the best means 
of fulfilling the requisite integrative function, while preserving the sort of 
methodological pluralism and diversity that postmodern m 

ira callo for! In mence; the puiding idea is that a dialocical framework has 
particular merits as an integrating mechanism in virtue of its ability to pro- 
mote the identification of commonalities between diverse methodologies and 
approaches, while at the same time preserving important differences in per- 
spective. But notwithstanding the benefits of this guiding orientatian for 
multiple method research on the heuristic level alone in terms of its contri- 
bution to promoting enlarged understanding and transformative learning, 
there remains much challenging conceptual work to be done in clarifying the 
conditions under which the use of diverse methodological perspectives on an 
equal and autonomous basis (as a robust postmodernism requires) can con- 
tribute to promoting an integrated, and potentially transformed, under- 
standing of social phenomena in their multifaceted complexity, while 
avoiding both relativistic fragmentation and sheer eclecticism. For me, the 
endeavour to shed additional light on the procedural conditions at issue con- 
tinues to be a challenging work in progress. 


Notes 


1. As will become apparent, in developing this theme I am valorizing a particu- 
lar conception of postmodernism over others. In itself, of course, this is not 
unduly problematic since postmodernism is clearly an inherently plurivocal 
concept, but it does suggest the need to clarify the underlying philosophical 
presuppositions being made. More specifically, then, the brand of affirmative 
postmodernism I endorse is inherently postfoundationalist and integrative 
rather than antifoundationalist or primarily deconstructive. More specifically 
still, it ig inherently hermeneutical and dialogical in orientation (as elaborated 
in Healy, 2005). While some may query whether such a consciously hermeneu- 
tic, dialogical and integrative approach could qualify as postmodernist, I here 
take my cue from Gary Madison, who already some two decades ago, 
defended the interconnection between these strands of contemporary theoriz- 
ing (see further, Madison, 1988: esp. xv, 51, 109; cf. also Madison, 1991: esp. 64, 
where Madison differentiates between ‘two clearly distinguishable forms of 
postmodernism’: the ‘poststructuralist’ and the ‘hermeneutical”). Correlatively, 
I take a cue from Richard Palmer, another leading hermeneutic theorist, in 
contending that contemporary hermeneutics needs to be construed in an 
expanded sense, conducive to accommodating the study of power relations 
and related postmodern concerns (see further Palmer, 1997). 

2. A concern with ‘value rational’ questions of this sort is integral to the conception 
of social research defended by Bent Flyvbjerg (see further Flyvbjerg, 2001: 
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esp. 130-1). While Flyvbjerg is a proponent of what he terms ‘phronetic’ social 
enquiry rather than postmodernism as such, he nonetheless aptly epitamizes the 

tionalist concern here at issue, Le. with deconstructing entrenched 
mainstream dichotomies, starting with the empirical/normative divide. 
Moreover, he supplements his theoretical analysis with illustrations of how this 
type of research may be conducted in practice. For a more comprehensive 
overview of Flyvbjerg’s stance, see further Healy (2008). 
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Of Bridges and Limbs 
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University of Surrey, UK 


It is humbling to have one's work treated seriously, and I thank Celine-Marie - 
Pascale and Paul Healy for their thoughtful commentaries. Both are imbued 
with a far deeper understanding of postmodernism than I could ever claim. 
I hope that, however crass, my effort to sketch connections between post- 
modernism and multiple method research has helped establish interstices 
between our understandings that need to be explored and stabilized. 

My article was a long time in the making. I started the original version 
in 1999, and presented it at a German conference two days after the attack 
on the Twin Towers, to an audience including some very brave North 
Americans who had got on cross-Atlantic planes under those circumstances. 
I think the paper elicited the only standing ovation I have experienced in my 
career because it tried to bridge real social divisions in our field as well as 
between intellectual positions. Soon after the conference, I heard that the 
national sociological association in Germany had split, dividing mainstream 
and qualitattve/postmodernist-oriented members. In the UK, I attended a 
seminar in which the eminent sociologist John Goldthorpe advocated the 
division of British sociologists on similar lines. In the US, I adjudicated the 
case of an academic denied tenure for developing his research using a post- 
modernist approach. 

since then my paper has managed to divide the referees of several high 
impact factor journals. None of the editors have demurred from the article’s 
broad project. But neither could they ignore the irreconcilable mix of vitriol 
over what some reviewers insisted on calling ‘pomo’ and the more consid- 
ered, if frustrated, requests from postmodernist-oriented reviewers that I 
should read more and engage better with postmodernism. I have tried, 
while keeping faith with mainstream approaches too, and although my 
original grossly oversimplified rendering of postmodernism has at least 
reached the point where authorities like Healy and Pascale can read it with- 
out tearing it up, I entirely accept that I could do more. However, the arti- 
cle’s aim remains simply to say, ‘look, there’s a connection here, let us make 
something of it instead of snarling at each other across our divisions’. 
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Pascale suggests that I opt for moderate postmodernism without 
considering its demerits. Going further than ‘moderate’ positions would 
not allow me to hang on to the positivist/post-positivist work that plays 
its own part in ‘analytic density’. I am more comfortable with a rendering 
of the subject that problematizes subjectivity without taking it so far that 
the perspectivism inherent in embodiment and standpoint radically 
undermines social enquiry. It seems difficult otherwise to incorporate 
postmodernist studies into a synthesis of knowledge or harness them 
alongside other approaches in a multi-method research design. I have no 
problem with what Pascale describes as the common thread of postmod- 
ernist theory in ‘depriv[ing] the subject of an independent ontological sta- 
tus’. That actually seems to accord with conventional hermeneutics and 
my understanding of morphogenesis. 

Pascale also argues that postmodernism’s understanding of ‘diverse 
and fragmented social worlds’ cannot be embraced without accepting the 
epistemological positions I regard as too ‘sceptical’. I am not sure it mat- 
ters terribly how one arrives at a sense of social reality as diverse and frag- 
mented; it seems perfectly possible to arrive at the same position not only 
by what Pascale deems my social constructionism but even by a theoreti- 
cal apparatus as antique as structural functionalism. I am not so interested 
in how we get to this position as by what we do once we are there, my 
interest being in synthesizing knowledge from methods based on diverse 
standpoints. Pascale notes that ‘theories of subjectivity abound in post- 
modern theory’. This luxuriance is an attraction of postmodernism but 
also makes for a position that cannot be falsified because its core is unset- 
tled. I am trying to build a bridge, not pave a swamp. 

Pascale charges me with continuously redefining key features of post- 
modernist thought until they are identical with the modern. To me the 
interesting thing was how little ‘redefining’ was necessary before one iden- 
tified entirely familiar methodological concerns. Pascale suggests that my 
position is strongest in advancing an approach to triangulation alternative 
to convergent validation. It is interesting that Pascale implies that post- 
modernism can only contribute to this project — one that she endorses at a 
‘surface’ level — if construed in moderate or affirmative postmodernist 
terms. Of the deficiencies of mine that Pascale highlights, the one I was 
most taken with is the political nuance she implies by casting subjectivity 
as constituting persons as ‘bearers of social structures’. This promisingly 
offers a corrective to the tendency of multi-method research designs to 
highlight points of connection and suppress more awkward, counter-trend 
data. The connection I would draw here is to Healy’s argument that what 
is needed in the advancement of social enquiry is a ‘thoroughgoing post- 
foundationalism’. The argument that postmodernism coheres around its 
reading of subjectivity as reflecting the bearing of social structures on 
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social actors is especially attractive. Indeed, it connects closely with my 
point about Kelle's thinking on the role of theory in analysis of the East 
German job placement system. 

As Healy shows, a political sense helps us advance towards an under- 
standing of ‘social phenomena in their multifaceted complexity’ and an 
‘inherently pluralistic, but integrated, social science’ without suppressing 
differences between postmodernism and the mainstream. Healy thus 
turns our focus from a social science on outsiders’ terms to a social science 
that recognizes the smell of its own politics. In asserting that postmod- 
ernism aims to be transformative rather than cumulative, Healy could go 
further to recognize (as I could too) that striving for an ‘enlarged .. . 
understanding of social phenomena . . . as inherently multifaceted and 
complex’ brings into prominence the purposes of social research, the 
interests served by a cumulative social science, and indeed, what hangs 
by the very term ‘science’. I was struck by Healy’s discussion of the cau- 
tious nature of the ‘analytic density’ idea, which would certainly benefit 
from emphasizing what Pascale calls ‘social structure’ and what Healy 
calls “power imbalances’. But a scientific practice that only strives for 
transformation must eventually pall. As novelty fades, the field looks for 
something more substantial. 

Healy’s ‘problematizing attitude aimed explicitly at challenging estab- 
lished presuppositions’ is remarkably like the discriminating perspective I 
commend in the substantive examples of analytic density. Indeed, Healy’s is 
not only an apt characterization of the necessary attitude in multi-method 
research but a perfect job description of the social scientist. It is also one that 
resonates with the general public, who rush to complain when social 
research produces findings that ‘everybody already knew’. It reflects a 
hunger to understand social phenomena in their complexity and a suspicion 
that non-obvious doings underlie much that we experience in society. As 
one who has been frustrated by sociology’s turn from matters of production 
and equitable redistribution towards cultural ‘readings’ of objects of con- 
sumption, I welcome Healy’s turning of the postmodernist/mainstream 
intersection towards the politics of social enquiry. In their scepticism of facile 
explanations and of the quantitative / qualitative tools we use to derive our 
empirical knowledge, Healy and Pascale’s postmodernisms are at one with 
core characteristics of the multi-method researcher. In that sense, 1 have no 
reservations about Healy’s non-negotiable insistence on alternate method- 
ologies as full partners in the knowledge game. 

After Pascale’s nice closing flourish I need to be careful over metaphors. 
I have referred to my project as being about bridge building. It is said that 
the Middle Ages is only perceptible as such because it stood between two 
distinct periods, classicism and the Renaissance, coming into being only 
in the moment of transition and having no discrete identity before or after 
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its emergence (Allen, 2007). The bridge I hope we are building together 
will have more substance, but will only serve its purpose if it is two-way. 
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Se cacher en étant clairement en vue: organisation communautaire, 
confiance naive et terrorisme 
James Hawdon et John Ryan 


Le terrorisme est un comportement qui est à la fois initié et entretenu par des 
acteurs situés dans un environnement social Cet environnement peut varier selon 
un continuum: il peut soutenir et permettre ce comportement, l'ignorer ou ne pas 
le voir, ou encore s’y opposer activement. Dans cet article, nous utilisons la théorie 
de la désorganisation sociale, celle du capital social, et le travail de Black sur le 
terrorisme pour prévoir les caractéristiques des communautés susceptibles de 
fournir l'anonymat nécessaire au développement des activités terroristes dans les 
pays développés. Ensuite, nous utilisons l’enquête Social Capital Community 
Benchmark Survey et des études de cas, et nous démontrons que la théorie aide à 


anticiper et comprendre pourquoi les terroristes du 9 septembre sont passés 
., inaperçus lorsqu'ils vivaient aux Etats-Unis. 


Mots-clés: capital social + communauté + confiance + désorganisation sociale 
+ terrorisme 


Escondiéndose a plena vista: organización de la comunidad, confianza 
ingenua y terrorismo 
James Hawdon y John Ryan 


El terrorismo es un comportamiento que es tanto iniciado como mantenido por 
actores en un ambiente social. Dicho ambiente social puede variar a lo largo de un 
continuum desde un apoyo y posibilitamiento del comportamiento, a una 
ignorancia de ser inconsciente del comportamiento, hasta una oposición activa al 
comportamiento. En este artículo, aplicamos la teoría de la desorganización 
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social, la teoría del capital social, y el trabajo de Black sobre terrorismo para 
predecir características de la comunidad que probablemente proporcionasen la 
anonimicidad requerida para el desarrollo de actividad terrorista en naciones 
desarrolladas. Entonces, usando el Social Capital Community Benchmark Survey 
(Encuesta de Capital Social de Community Benchmark) y estudios de caso, 
demostramos cómo la teoría predice y ayuda a explicar porqué los terroristas del 
9/11 no fueron detectados incluso viviendo en los EEUU. 


Palabras clave: capital social + comunidad + conflanza + desorganizaciôn sociale 
+ terrorismo 


Avoir la tête de l'emploi: incarner le discours du professionalisme de 
l’organisation en ville 
Amanda Waring et Justin Waring 


De récents développements théoriques en sociologie des professions révèlent 
comment le discours omniprésent du professionalisme peut former la base d'un 
contrôle professionnel centré sur les attentes en matière de performance et de 
conformité. Cependant peu d’études montrent comment un tel discours se 
manifeste sur le lieu de travail et s'incarne dans les pratiques et les identités 
individuelles. En se focalisant sur les ‘professionnels urbains’, cet article analyse 
la relation entre le discours du professionalisme et la création d’un ‘corps de 
professionnel’ dans les lieux de travail urbains. L'étude est centrée sur les 
‘travailleurs urbains’ basés dans des entreprises de Londres et Manchester, et elle 
montre que la ‘gestion’ et la ‘représentation’ d'une image spécifique du corps, 
développées par la pratique d'activités pour entretenir la santé et la forme 
physique, peuvent être utilisées pour symboliser les idéaux discursifs de 
compétitivité, motivation, rentabilité, succès et enfin professionalisme. Nous 
soutenons que cet engagement dans des activités pour entretenir la santé et la 
forme physique montre un certain degré de conformité au discours dominant du 
professionalisme que l’on trouve sur les lieux de travail dans les villes, ce qui 
montre à son tour une forme de contrôle professionnel sur les lieux de travail. 


Mots-clés: corps + discours + identité + professionalisme + ville 


Estar hecho para el papel: encarnando el discurso del profesionalismo 
organizacional en la ciudad 
Amanda Waring y Justin Waring 


Desarrollos teóricos recientes en la sociología de las profesiones revelan cómo un 
discurso ubicuo del profesionalismo puede representar una base para el control 
ocupacional que se centra en expectativas de rendimiento y conformidad. Sin 
embargo, pocos estudios exploran cómo tal discurso se pone de manifiesto en el 
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lugar de trabajo y se plasma en la práctica individual y la identidad. Tomando a 
‘los profesionales de ciudad’ como nuestro tema central, este artículo investiga la 
relación entre un discurso de profesionalismo y la creación de ‘un cuerpo 
profesional” en el contexto del lugar de trabajo en la ciudad. El estudio enfoca a los 
“trabajadores de ciudad” radicados en instituciones corporativas de Londres y 
Mánchester, para mostrar que la “organización” y “representación” de una particular 
imagen del cuerpo, desarrollada a través de un compromiso con prácticas de salud 
y buena forma, pueden ser usados para simbolizar los ideales discursivos de 
competitividad, motivación, rentabilidad, éxito y, finalmente, profesionalismo. 
Argumentamos que tal compromiso con prácticas de salud y buena forma ilustra 
un grado de conformidad con un discurso predominante de profesionalismo 
hallado en y a lo largo de lugares de trabajo situados en las ciudades, lo que 
además indica una forma de control ocupacional en el lugar de trabajo. 


Palabras clave: ciudad + cuerpo + discurso + identidad + profesionalismo 


L'Environnement et la dépendance au carbone: paysages du 
développement durable et de la matérialité 


Pendant les vingt dernières années, les aspects discursifs de notre construction de 
la nature et du développement durable ont ouvert de nouveaux terrains, ces 
débats étant rendus urgents par la prise de conscience croissante du changement 
de climat au niveau mondial et le besoin de formuler des réponses en termes de 
politiques publiques. De nombreux économistes spécialisés dans l’environnement 
pensent que l'on peut qualifier le changement de climat ‘d'échec du marché”, mais 
un travail récent a critiqué la manière dont la nature est transformée par le capital, 
en considérant le développement durable comme des matérialités qui évoluent, 
avec une vision post-structuraliste du rôle de l'idéologie. Cet article passe en 
revue ces prises de position sur l’environnement et la ‘dépendance’ au carbone. Il 
défend l’idée que la sociologie peut contribuer à l'analyse des futures sociétés de 
l'après-carbone’, en s'appuyant sur ses fondements critiques et l'élaboration de 
futurs alternatifs et utopiques. 


Mots-clés: dépendance au carbone + développement durable + matérialité 
+ nature 


El medioambiente y la dependencia de carbón: paisajes de 
sostenibilidad y materialidad 


Durante las dos últimas décadas los aspectos discursivos de cómo construimos la 
naturaleza y la sostenibilidad han abierto nuevos terrenos, debates que se han 
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vuelto urgentes por la reciente conciencia del cambio climético global, y la 
necesidad de formular repuestas de políticas. Muchos economistas del 
medioambiente creen que el cambio climático puede ser caracterizado como un 
“fracaso del mercado”, pero algunos trabajos recientes han proporcionado críticas 
de la manera cómo la naturaleza está siendo transformada por el capital, viendo 
la sostenibilidad en términos de materialidades cambiantes, y comprensión 

ista del rol de la ideología. El artículo revisa estas posiciones sobre 
el medioambiente y la “dependencia” del carbono. Argumenta que la sociología 
puede contribuir al análisis de futuras sociedades ‘post-carbano’, basándose en 
sus raíces en la crítica y elaboración de futuros alternativos, utópicos. 


Palabras clave: dependencia de carbono + materialidad + naturaleza + sostenibilidad 


La Sociologie et le changement climatique après Kyoto: comment les 
sciences sociales peuvent-elles aider á comprendre le changement 
climatique? 

Steven Yearley 


Cet article met l'accent sur le rôle relativement négligé des sciences sociales (y 
compris l'économie) dans les projections sur le changement climatique et sur les 
réponses des sociétés á ces changements et aux phénoménes environnementaux 
afférents. Avec une approche inspirée du comstructivisme et des études des 
sciences et des technologies, l’article montre le rôle joué par les sciences sociales 
dans la production du savoir sur l'avenir de l'humanité en rapport avec le 
changement d’écosphère. Par exemple elles attribuent une valeur aux activités 
économiques dans différents pays, en essayant de calculer la réponse mondiale la 
plus ‘rationnelle’ à la myriade de menaces liées au changement climatique. En 
utilisant des études de cas qui présentent le rôle joué par les sciences sociales dans 
la production du savoir sur le climat, l'article montre qu’on a besoin d'étudier la 
communauté scientifique qui fait des recherches sur le changement climatique et 
d'approfondir la réflexion en sciences sociales sur le rôle de ces sciences dans la 
modélisation du changement climatique. 


Mots-clés: 


La sociología y el cambio climático después de Kyoto: ¿qué papel 
tiene la ciencia social para entender el cambio climático? 
Steven Yearley 


Este artículo enfoca el relativo descuido del papel de las ciencias sociales 
(incluyendo las económicas) en proyecciones sobre cambio climático y la 
respuesta de la sociedad a climas cambiantes y fenómenos medioambientales 
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relacionados. Usando un abordaje informado por el construccionismo social y los 
estudios de ciencia y tecnología, examina el papel jugado por las ciencias sociales 
en la producción de conocimiento sobre el futuro de la humanidad en relación 
can la ecoesfera, por ejemplo, dando un valor a las actividades económicas en 
diferentes países cuando intentan calcular la respuesta global más “racional” a la 
mirfada de amenazas de climas cambiantes. Usando estudios de caso que enfocan 
cómo la ciencia social actúa en la manera de conocer el clima, este artículo muestra 
la necesidad de estudios de la comunidad científica que investiga el cambio 
climático, y más reflexión de ciencia social sobre el papel de la ciencia social en los 
modelos del cambio climático. 


Palabras clave: 


La Biodiversité agricole et les régimes néolibéraux de la gouvernance 
agro-environnementale en Australie 
Stewart Lockie 


Des accords internationaux soulignent le caractére central de la biodiversité 
agricole et des services qu’elle fournit, en matière d'écosystéme, pour le bien-être 
de l'humanité, mais ils ne donnent pas beaucoup de pistes pour intégrer la 
biodiversité agricole dans des régimes de gouvernance qui puissent être mis en 
œuvre au niveau national. Les gouvernements australiens, qui ont construit un de 
ces régimes, se sont toujours souclés de maintenir et d'étendre le projet néolibéral 
des lois du marché. La perte de biodiversité est définie comme le résultat d'un 
échec du marché, qu'il vaut mieux résoudre par différents types de réformes du 
marché. Cependant on a créé de nouvelles tensions entre la logique totalisante des 
lois du marché et la gestion de la biodiversité, dans sa variabilité spatio- 
temporelle et sa spécificité. Même si les politiques agro-environnementales en 
Australie ont mis l'accent d’une manière positive sur la planification et la 
construction de capacités, le déclin des termes de l'échange des produits agricoles 
va vraisemblablement rendre très difficile, pour la majorité des propriétaires 
terriens, la gestion active des ressources biologiques, pour lesquelles il n'y a pas 
de bénéfices immédiats et directs en terme de productivité. 


Mots-clés: biodiversité fonctionnelle + biodiversité agricole + gouvernance 


Biodiversidad agricultural y regímenes neoliberales de gobernanza 
agro-medioambiental en Australia 
Stewart Lockie 


Los acuerdos internacionales ponen en evidencia la centralidad de la 
biodiversidad agricultural y los servicios de ecosistemas que ésta proporciona 
para el bienestar humano, pero proporcionan pocas orientaciones sobre cómo 
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integrar la agrodiversidad en regfmenes de gobernabilidad. Construyendo un 
régimen viable de gobernanza para la biodiversidad agricultural nacional, los 
gobiernos australianos han estado particularmente preocupados con el 
mantenimiento y la extensión del proyecto neoliberal de las reglas del mercado. 
La pérdida de biodiversidad es definida como un resultado del fracaso del 
mercado que puede ser mejor enfrentado a través de varios tipos de reforma de 
mercado. Sin embargo, han sido creadas nuevas tensiones entre la lógica 
totalizadora de las reglas del mercado y la variabilidad espacio-temporal y la 
especificidad de la organización de la blodiversidad. À pesar del énfasis positlvo 
de las políticas agro-medioambientales australianas en planificación y 
construcción de capacidades, los términos de comercio en declive para los 
productos de agricultura posiblemente puedan poner muy difícil para la mayoría 
de titulares de tierra la organización activa de recursos biológicos para los cuales 
no hay beneficios de productividad directos e inmediatos. 


Palabras clave: biodiversidad agricultural + biodiversidad funcional + gobernanza 


Aller hors des sentiers battus: le postmodernisme et la recherche á 
méthodes multiples 
Nigel G. Fielding 


Cet article défend l’idée que le ‘postmodernisme modéré” peut dans une certaine 
mesure se réconcilier avec une pratique méthodologique, la triangulation, qui fait 
partie des fondements méthodologiques les plus acceptés. On peut faire un lien 
entre le postmodernisme modéré et la triangulation qui s'oriente vers des 
méthodes de recherche multiples. Les approches des sciences sociales en matiére 
de triangulation évoluent vers une position moins soucieuse de validation 
convergente et plus orientée vers l'usage de méthodes multiples pour créer une 
densité analytique et une richesse conceptuelle plus grandes. Ceci facilite la 
conciliation du postmodernisme avec la triangulation. Cet argument est illustré 
par des exemples empiriques contemporains. 


Mots-clés: postmodernisme et méthodologie + recherche à méthodes multiples 
+ triangulation 


En una situación delicada: el postmodernismo y la investigación con E 
métodos múltiples 
Nigel G. Fielding 


Este artículo argumenta que el “postmodernismo moderado” puede, en ciertos 
aspectos, ser reconciliado con una práctica metodológica, triangulación, que está 
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